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VIII. 
THE ROAD. 


AEL left the eating-house, left 
the neighbourhood of the 
Rotherhithe Docks, found 
her way from the Surrey 
side of the Thames into 
London proper, and thence, 
as quickly as she could, dis- 

entangled herself from the endless, monoton- 

ous, and hideous streets of the outskirts 
of the great city that sprawled to the 
east and north-east. She had plenty of 
intelligence, and though she had lost her 
power of speech under provocation, found it 
when she had occasion to ask her way. She was 
not without money, though she had not taken 
any of the contents of the preserved ginger 
pot. Her father had been wont to entrust some 
of his weekly earnings to her, and she had this 
with her, tied up in a pocket-handkerchief. 
It was not much, but it was sufficient for her 
modest requirements—enough to enable her 
to take a ticket on the Great Eastern Rail- 
way back to Colchester, but it did not occur 
to her to take it. Indeed, she had asked 
solely for the road to Colchester ; she could 
not think out what was best to be done 
under the circumstances. She acted on the 
impulse of the moment, and when she had 
discovered how unworthy Jeremiah Mustard 
was of the trust she had reposed in him, she 
felt the necessity for her immediate return to 
her father—and the nearest town, the market 
town, the point of gravitation for all the 
neighbourhood to which she belonged, was 

Colchester. Accordingly, she asked the 

road to Colchester. Of Bishopsgate Street 

Station she knew nothing. That it was 
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possible for her to get across by a ticket 
from Rotherhithe, by Wapping and White- 
chapel, to Shoreditch, could not occur to her, 
profoundly ignorant of London topography, 
and the routes and ramifications of the lines. 

She was content to cross to Limehouse, 
and through Poplar, to reach the road by 
Barking to Chelmsford. 

But Jael did not get far along this road at 
once. The exposure to rain, to sea-water and 
cold, the distress of her mind, her disappoint- 
ment, and her wrath at the insult offered her 
by the man to whom she had clung, com- 
bined to break down her robust health. She 
knew that she was going to be ill, she felt 
that fever had hold of her, and she fought 
against it. She walked on, determined not 
to yield. 

There were tramps on the road. There 
had been a gaol delivery that morning, and 
some of those who had come forth were 
starting on the eastern circuit. She was 
caught up by men in ragged clothes, with 
short hair, and repulsive faces, large jaws, 
and retreating brows, who sought to get 
into conversation with her, who joked, and 
attempted familiarities. They mistook her 
for one of themselves, or at least for a tramp, 
in her draggled garments, battered straw 
hat, with her uncombed hair, and because 
unencumbered with luggage. She halted, to 
let them pass. She affected to be lame, that 
she might not detain them, but time was not 
precious to persons of this sort. They would 
lounge along, by choice, slowly ; a brisk walk 
was what they did not affect. Then, when 
Jael discovered this, she put forth her utmost 
strength, and these fellows, out of wickedness, 
suspecting her intention, strode out at her 
side. 

Tears of mortification and anger came into 
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her eyes. This was all part of the shame 
and humiliation brought on her by Jerry. 
She hated him, she clenched her teeth, when 
she thought of him. How much she owed 
him which she could never repay! Oh! if 
only the chance should come to her, when 
she could settle her account with him. To 
escape the odious persecutions of her com- 
panions she turned down a side road, and 
along this they were indisposed to follow her. 
She would not travel by the main highway, 
she would ramble along the coast. If she 
followed the coast she must, in time reach 
Bradwell Point, with its ancient chapel, a 
point she could see from Brightlingsea. 
Then she would manage to get put by boat 
across the mouth of the Blackwater, and 
walk to Fingringhoe, and thence take the 
ferry to Wyvenhoe, and so along the well- 
known line, home to the little wooden hut 
by the bridge. Now she found herself more 
entangled than she had been in the suburbs 
of London. There she was able to give a 
clear direction when she asked her way, now, 
she could not. When she inquired, she was 
told to return to the high-road. 

After wandering ineffectually for some 
time she returned to the great artery of 
traffic. 

A man with a cart was going along as she 
entered it, and in the cart were coals. She 
was very tired, the hedges danced before her 
eyes, and her knees gave way under her. 
She went to the driver and asked if he were 
going far on the road. 

“A matter of three or four miles,” he 
replied. 

Would he give her a lift? She would pay 
him. Yes, she might step up on the shaft, 
and sit in front, and if she wanted something 
for her back, there was a sack of coals, not 
clean, to be sure, but, as he judged, her gown 
was past taking much hurt from coals. 

He helped her up, and she took her place. 

“From town?” he asked, looking scruti- 
nisingly at her. She nodded. 

“ But you ain’t a cockney, I can see.” 

* No, I am not.” 

“No; gals from London ain’t got your 
complexion. Been in London long?” 

““ No—a very little while.” 

He whipped the horse, and the cart went 
on. The position was not a comfortable one 
that Jael occupied. She held the front of 
the cart on which she sat with both hands 
firmly to keep herself in place. She did not 
like to lean back against the filthy coal sacks. 

Her feet swung very near the tail of the 
horse, and now and then the horse switched 
his tail and drew the long hairs over her 


soiled boots. The horse was a chestnut, 
with very light mane and tail, the colour 
of tan. Jael looked down, in a dream, and 
watched the muscles in the back of the horse 
as he went heavily on. She was thinking of 
Jeremiah ; anger simmered in her heart. Had 
she ever loved him? She did not know. 
She had liked him, had believed in him; 
but she had never felt hot and dominant love 
for him. Now she felt nothing but hatred 
against him, and a consuming desire to 
revenge herself on him. Why had she not 
snatched up the knife on the table, when 
he struck her, and driven it into his heart? 
It had not occurred to her at the moment to 
do so. Dazzled by the blow, she had not 
seen the knife. Had she seen it then, 
undoubtedly she would have killed him 
with it. She would have been‘sent to prison 
and been hanged, had she killed him. She 
laughed. That was nothing to her. She 
would gladly die to be able to revenge herself 
on him. 

What did he mean by that hint about 
Argent Soames’ daughter Julia? Jael knew 
that Julia Soames was reputed to be a good- 
looking girl, but not a beauty. 

What was Jeremiah going to do now that 
his fine scheme of going to America had 
fallen throught He wanted to start in 
Canada on her—Jael’s, money. If he had 
got that money into his possession, he would 
have retained it for himself and given her— 
Jael—the go-by. He was capable of any 
meanness. . 

She had not thought it possible that a man 
could be so base. 

She was startled from her reverie by the 
voice of the carter. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“« Essex.” 

“We're in Essex now. §8 and X are two 
letters, but there’s a lot of space between 
them.”’ 

“ Near Colchester.” 

“You have not been long in town?” 

“ No—I said not.” 

“T know you've not, or you would have 
lost the sun’s kisses off your cheeks. Have 
you relations there?” 

“ao 

“Have you been in a situation ?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor friends there ?”’ 

“a” 

“What then took you there ?” 

Jael was silent. She could not answer 
him. 

“ Any brothers and sisters, eh?” 

“No.” 
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‘“* Mother and father alive?” 

‘“* Father.” 

“ Did you go alone to town?” 

Again she was silent. 

Then he laughed, and said, “ Had enough 
of town, eh?” 

She did not answer him. 

Then with the end of his whip he nudged 
her ribs and under her arm, and said giggling, 
“T see it all. The old story. Went with 
a sweetheart, eh?” 

She was silent. Her brows were drawn 
together and over her eyes, and her fingers 
clenched the rail of the cart as if they would 
drive their way into the hard wood. “And 
he’s deserted you. The old tale, the old 
tale!” 

He put up his whip end again to jog her 
in the side, but she flared up in rage, 
wrenched it from his hand, and lashed with 
it—this way, that way—at him, at the horse, 
crying out, blind and bewildered with anger, 
and fever, and delirium, thinking that she 
was striking at Jeremiah, that the carter was 
he, and he was jeering her, and making merry 
at her misery. 

Then the chestnut horse dashed forward, 
and the whip fell from her hand, and she 
remembered no more, only that the tawny tail 
of the horse was not a tail at all, but a wave 
of the sea that rushed over her; and that 
the rattle of the cart was not the rattle of 
the cart at all, but the rumble and roar of 
the thunder that followed the summer 
lightning. But why there was thunder and 
no lightning, and why the wave washed over 
her without chilling her—that she could not 
understand. The chestnut horse was too old, 
unaccustomed to run, too used to the whip, 
and too heavily taxed with the coals to run 
far and run fast. The carter was after him, 
shouting, and the chestnut was speedily 
brought to a standstill. Then with curses 
the fellow scrambled up on the shaft and saw 
that Jael had fallen back among the coal 
sacks and was unconscious. 

“ Here’s a go,” said the man. ‘“ Dang me 
if I know what is to be done. Whether she’s 
a crazy thing or whether she’s sick. How 
am I to know? However, she can lie as she 
is.’ He whipped on the horse. “We ain't 
far from Romford, and the relieving officer 
lives just outside. I can knock him up, and 
chuck her in at his door.” 

The sun had set, and the soft summer 
twilight had descended as a veil over the 
landscape. Lights were kindled in the 
windows of Romford, and the glow over 
London in the rear began to take the place 
of the haze of smoke that marked the site of 
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the metropolis during the day—even a 
summer’s day. 

The carter drew up at a house in the out- 
skirts of the town of Romford, and knocked 
at the door. 

“Tsay,” he remarked to the florid man 
who came out, “here’s a pretty kick-up. 
"Tain’t a corpse, it’s a poor lost creature I’ve 
got in my cart tumbled in somewhere among 
the coals. There’d be no peace for me if I 
were to take such as she home; the missus 
would sweep her out with one end of the 
besom, and give my back and head a taste of 
the other.” 

“She must go to the workhouse,” said the 
relieving officer. ‘ Take her there at once.” 

“Oh, yes,” retorted the carter. “ But 
I’ve my coals. I’m not going out of the 
way with her. What be you called a 
relieving officer for, but because you're paid 
by the rates to relieve us of the nuisance of 
caring for the sick and the poor and the 
old?” 

“Get out, hussy!’’ shouted the function- 
ary of mercy. going to the side of the cart 
and hammering with his fist on the shaft. 
“Now then! Noshamming. I know your 
ways—you’'re all alike,” then he turned to 
the carter and with raised eyebrows inquired, 
“ Drunk ¢” 

“Don’t know,’ answered the fellow. 
“Can’t be sure; didn’t smell any spirits. 
But she’s gone on in a wonderfully comical 
style. Nigh on upset the cart, she did.” 

“ Drunk,” said the  relieving-officer. 
“We'll see to her! We'll make her dance ! 

Tell bring her to her senses! Come along, 
you! Ain’t you ashamed of yourself wallow- 
ing in the coals that fashion? Ugh! You 
old Jezebel.” 

“She's quite young—not above nineteen, 
and un-common pretty,” said the carter. 

“Ts she so?” asked the officer ; then in 
a soft and winning tone to Jael, “Come, 
my pretty. Hop up, my duck! [I'll see to 
your comforts and take you to the work- 
house, and there you shall havea nice supper 
and a bed, and—and—and after them coals 
you'll want it—a good wash.” 


IX. 
VAN PASSENGERS. 


Six weeks had passed since Jael ran away 
from home, and she had not returned. She 
had been taken to the workhouse and thence 
to the hospital, as she was ill, in a fever and 
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unconscious. She pulled through because 
she hada splendid constitution, but she did 
not recover rapidly. Her mind was ever 
working. She could not rest and recruit. 
The overstrained body needs relaxation that 
it may recover its vigour. The mind also, 
when it has been disturbed by harrowing 
cares, should also lie down, stretch itself, 
thaw in the sun, close its spiritual eyes, 
think of nothing, ask no questions of the 
present, and especially of the future, roll up 
the past and put it out of sight, andexist. It 
should be as the still basking butterfly on the 
wall in autumn, enjoy the soft air and the 
warm sun, and put out of consideration the 
storms and frosts of winter that are coming. 
When the mind can do this, it rapidly 
recovers fibre and elasticity, but if it goes 
on working, tossing, grasping, beating itself, 
then it takes a long time for renewal. The 
body may gain its losses, but the mind does 
not keep pace with it, and the result is a 
feeble flight like that of the bird with lopped 
wing. 

Jael did not at all know how her father 
would receive her. She reproached herself 
for having run away. She had been angry 
with Mrs. Bagg, but had not her father a 
right to bring the widow into the house! 
She, Jael, had not made him as comfortable 
as might be. She had brought herself up 
without system, with no one to direct her, 
to show her how household duties should be 
performed. She had preferred to play on the 
marsh, to tease her gull, to row on the 
water, to loiter along the sea wall watching 
the ships. She had preferred idleness to 
work, and the result had been that her 
father had become impatient at his dis- 
comforts, and had resolved to make for 
himself a better home than she could give 
him. Was he to blame? Did he take Mrs. 
Bagg because he had forgotten Jael’s mother ? 
He took Mrs. Bagg to manage for him 
because Mrs. Bagg cooked beef instead of 
converting it into leather, and baked bread 
without forgetting the salt and making it 
insipid, and put on the table-cloth evenly, and 
made the beds without leaving a strip of 
blanket at the bottom exposed, and swept up 
the hearth, and polished the brass candle- 
sticks, and sewed up the splits in Mr. Tapp’s 
garments. 

What would be her own reception when 
she returned? Jael asked, and trembled at 
the answer she gave herself. What would 
be thought of her? How could she vindicate 
her character? Was not that irretrievably 
smirched? Would all her assurances serve 
to wash it clean? Now she saw how foolish 
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she had been to trust to the word of 
Jeremiah, to put the least weight on his 
advice. All might have been well had he 
proved true. They might have been married 
and on their way to America. From Liver- 
pool she would have written to her father 
and told him how sorry she was to have run 
away, but that she could not bear to live in 
the same house with Mrs. Bagg, whether as 
housekeeper or wife to her father. She had 
been forced to throw herself on the pro- 
tection of the man who loved her and 
promised to make a home for her in the 
New World. As for the money her mother 
had left, he must do with that as he deemed 
best. If by her running away she had 
forfeited it, let him keep it and do with it 
what he willed, she would not reproach him, 
but if he forgave her, and thought she still 
had a claim on the money, then—but there! 
as Jael’s mind ran on in this fashion, and 
she was in imagination writing her letter 
to the deserted, offended parent, the chilling 
remembrance came on her that it was in 
vain; Jeremiah had proved false, and she 
was returning to her father, as to the only 
one who could shelter her. Whether he would 
receive her after what had taken place— 
that was the question. And with this 
question she proceeded to torture herself. 

Even if he did receive her, he could not 
maintain her for long in idleness. For what 
was she fit? No respectable man would 
wish to marry her after her elopement to- 
London, no decent housewife would desire 
to have her as servant. Besides, she was 
not fit for domestic service. She did all 
things badly. She sewed barbarously, she 
cooked atrociously, she was not tidy in 
housework. The only thing she could do 
was row. Yes, she could mind a bridge— 
a swing bridge—but what railway would 
entrust a swing bridge to her? Besides, 
swing bridges were not plentiful. 

Jerry—Jerry was the cause of all this 
doubt and wretchedness. He it was who 
had lured her from home, and cast a blight 
over her life and made the future blank to 
her. Where now was he? What was he 
doing? Then she tossed in body as in mind, 
and moaned, and bit her bedclothes and tore 
holes in them, and when rebuked, bit her 
fingers and tore them till they bled and 
stained the pillow and sheets, and was 
scolded again. 

At length, in spite of the fevered mind 
that would not sleep and smile and become 
cool, she was pronounced sufficiently re- 
covered to leave the hospital. Then a kind 


lady who had seen her in the ward gave her 
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an old gown of her own, and a dark bonnet, 
for her straw hat was battered and torn, and 
her cotton dress was stained with the sea- 
water and coal grime past use ; she gave her 
also a shawl for her shoulders, and spoiled 
her kindness, not intentionally, by giving 
Jael much moral advice and earnest ad- 
juration, believing her to be what she was 
not. This angered Jael, and she refused the 
garments, but then considered that the 
hospital visitor was not to blame in mis- 
reading her story. Jael could not tell her 
the truth, she was too proud. But she 
humbled herself somewhat, and half peni- 
tently, half sulkily, accepted the gown and 
bonnet and shawl, and the packet of tracts 
that was thrust into her hands, and trudged 
away, with bitterness in her heart, and 
shame and anger staining her cheek. 

She threw the tracts over the hedge into 
a pond when she got outside Romford. She 
had looked at the titles of some, and they 
made her more angry. 

In her pocket was still a little money. 
She went to the station and took a third- 
class ticket for Colchester. When she had 
taken this she had but a sixpence left. 

“That will serve,” she muttered. “I will 
go by carrier to ‘Wyvenhoe, and walk thence 
along the railway embankment. It is not 
allowed, but that doesn’t matter. I belong to 
the B. and W. R.” 

The good lady who had supplied her with 
the tracts had thought also of bodily nourish- 
ment, and Jael found a packet of sandwiches 
in the pocket of the gown. ‘The sixpence 
will just do,” she said. “To-day is market 
day at Colchester, the carrier’s van will be 
at the ‘Plough. I can get into it, sit 
behind, draw my shawl over my face, and 
eat the sandwiches, and wait till the horse 
be put to. No one will interfere with me. 
No one will know me.” 

Jael did not leave Romford till after 
noon, and it was evening when she reached 
Colchester. She at once went to the inn 
where the Wyvenhoe carrier put up, and 
entered his van. This was a long covered 
waggon, with side and back of black tar- 
paulin stretched on a frame. It was open 
only in front; it had seats down the sides 
and at the end. Jael ensconced herself at 
the extremity, in the darkest corner, and 
drew her shawl about her, so as to partly 
screen her face. 

‘“‘ Now then,” said the carrier, climbing in, 
“Oh! how doy’ do, ma’am—or miss is it? 
A passenger to Wyvenhoe?” 

“Tou” 

“ We don’t start for twenty minutes. I’ve 
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to pack in all my commissions. You'll ex- 
cuse me if I incommode you, miss. Let me 
see! There’s the camellia from Mr. Cant, 
the nurseryman, for the vicar; and there’s 
the writing stand-up desk from the National 
Society De-pot for the schoolmaster; and 
the laundry stove, and the flat irons, and the 
elbow and chimney, and the painted iron 
wire, from Messrs. Catchpool, for the 
Laundry Company, Limited; and there’s 
four pairs of stays to choose from for Mrs. 
Pudney from Ager’s; and there’s four and 
twenty copies of the Police News to dis- 
tribute, and one Ancient and Modern, and 
a baby’s bottle.” He checked off his com- 
missions on his fingers. ‘Then there’s the 
drench for Master Pullen’s cow, and the boots 
to choose from sent by Mr. Pocock ; and the 
cold-drawn castor oil, and a packet of butter- 
scotch from Sheldrake; and to mind and 
tell Malonie, the chimney-sweep, that if he 
don’t come sharp and clean the chimleys at 
the old Hall, they'll shoot guns up ’em and 
do without chimney-sweeps’ brushes. Now 
then, miss, would you mind? Come—will 
you sit for’ard and enjoy the air and 
the scenery, or will you sit back and 
let me pack the commissions in afront 
of you? Back is it? Very well, miss. 
Here’s the schoolmaster’s desk, takes 
up a lot of room, but I'll stow the 
camellia under it, and so too the ironing 
stove. Perhaps you won’t mind putting of 
your foot between them, lest in the jolting 
of the van the stove should crack the pot. I 
might shove in straw, but then in going up 
hill the heavy articles will work back’ards, 
and in going down they'll be for’ard in their 
movements, and the straw might get dis- 
placed ; so, miss, if you don’t mind, I'd 
prefer your foot. If you could conveniently 
get the foot across so as to hold the stove 
with the heel, and the camellia pot with the 
toe, it would be more springy, and safer for 
both. Lor’ bless me! I’d almost forgotten 
the rolls of wall-paper, at eightpence, for 
Mrs. Baker. Perhaps, miss, you'd find it no 
inconvenience to take the cow-drench, and 
the feeding-bottle, and the cold-drawn castor 
oilon your lap. It would be safer for them, 
and greatly oblige me. I’ve shoved the bag 
of boots under the seat, and you can sit 
upon the pairs of stays.” Then the carrier 
surveyed his arrangement. ‘Lord love 
you! I’m sorry you're so stuffed in behind, 
but it was your own wish not to be forward. 
I don’t think we shall have many passengers 
back. Coming with me, sir?” (addressing 
a young man who approached the van.) 
“ Yes—room for two to Wyvenhoe ?” 
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“Room for a score, sir 
Soames, certainly.” 

A spasm shot through Jael’s heart ; the 
voice was that of Jeremiah, and he was 
with Julia, the daughter of Argent Soames. 

She drew her shawl over her bonnet, so as 
to completely hide her face, but she saw the 
young man help up his companion on the 
box. 

“ How long before you start, Fincham ¢” 

“ Directly, sir. I shall harness the horse 
at once.” 

“Time for me to go to the tap and have a 
drink,” said Jeremiah, and disappeared into 
the bar. 

In ten minutes the grey horse was between 
the shafts, and Jeremiah Mustard appeared, 
wiping his mouth, and sprang on the shaft, 
and without looking into the depths of the 
van, said to the carrier, “ Fincham! you've 
a good load.” 

“ Middling, Mr. Mustard. Not much in 
the way of passengers—I mean in quantity ; 
quality is everything I could wish.” 

“Going to have a dirty night,’ said 
Jeremiah. 

“ Middling, sir,” answered the carrier. “I 
don’t think there’ll be wind ; but it’s the fog 
is driving in from the sea, we'll have it 
thick as smoke.” Then he cracked his whip, 
and the grey horse, understanding the signal, 
shambled on. 

Either Jerry and his companion did not 
notice that there was a third passenger in 
the van, or they were indifferent to the pre- 
sence of one, for they talked to each other 
unconcernedly, and Jerry put his arm round 
Julia’s waist to hold her, lest the shaking of 
the van should dislodge her from her seat. 
At first, as the wheels went over the pave- 
ment of the street, Jael could not hear what 
was said, perhaps they did not speak much, 
owing to the rattle, but when once out of the 
town, on the sandy road, they talked with 
great freedom and unconcern. 

“What time have you to be back at 
Brightlingsea?” asked Julia. 

“T’ve got to run the engine with a score 
of empty trucks at ten, not before, and we 
shall go together then. Well, now, what 
will your father say when we spring the 
news on him?” 

“T don’t know,” said Julia, with a falter 
in her voice. “It doesn’t seem to me quite 
right, going and getting married at the 
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registrar's without his knowing anything 
about it—-and when it’s done, telling him.” 
“ My dear, it isall right. Trust me. What 
is the good of loving a man if you don’t trust 
I like runaway matches on principle. 
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It does put the father into such a corner ; he 
must come round; he can’t help himself. 
He has no other way out than coming 
round.”’ 

“But he will be angry.” 

“ Oh, yes, at first, because he has not been 
asked ; but he must come round. I put it 
to you frankly. Can he do anything else! 
He can’t stick in the corner all the rest of 
his natural life with his face to the wall. 
Look here, Julia!” 

He unfolded a great sheet of paper, 
coloured red. 

“There’s going to be a grand concert of 
African serenaders to-night at the Town 
Hall in Colchester. Sixteen of them—black 
as coffins. If we hadn’t been married to-day, 
and weren't expected back at Brightlingsea 
by my mother, I'd have gone and heard them 
sing.” 

“We are expected 1” 

“Yes. I told my mother to make all 
ready for us. You shall come with me on 
the engine when I run the empty trucks. 
I told mother to have supper ready— Irish 
stew. I do love Irish stew above every- 
thing.” 

“ But--my father “, 

“We'll announce it to him when we get 
to Wyvenhoe —knock old Argent Soames 
into a heap; and we shall be off whether he 
comes round to-night or not. Take my word 
for it, he’ll come round more rapid than an 
engine on a turn-table. No man likes a 
corner.” 

Julia was silent. 

“I say,” observed Jeremiah, “was it a 
hundred you said your mother left you in 
the funds?” 

“Yes, Jerry.” 

“ And no one can meddle with it—I mean 
your father can’t keep you out of it, even if 
he remains in his corner rubbing his nose 
against the wall?” 

“T think not.” 

“By George! Julia, we'll buy the Cor- 
delia ; Tom May will have to sell her; and 
we'll build a beautiful house with green doors 
and windows and white curtains, and an 
umbrella stand in the hall.” 

Again a silence ensued. 
fidget. 

“ Jerry,” she said in a low voice, but with 
some sharpness in it, although so low— 
like a very small pocket-knife blade, “Jerry, 
I never properly understood about you and 
that—that girl Jael. What was that 
story ?” 

“ T’m glad you've mentioned it,” said Jere- 
miah, clearing his throat. ‘“ Drat it! how 
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the fog fills one’s lungs. I'm glad you've 
mentioned it, because I can explain the whole 
matter so easy. Poor thing! poor thing! I 
and Tom May were going in the Cordelia to 
London with a cargo of beans and peas, and 
when we'd got to sea I chanced to go for’ard 
and look into the fo’castle, *twixt decks, and 
what should I see but a young woman curled 
up there. ‘Kullo!” shouted I, ‘how came 
you there? And who are yout’ Then she 
came out looking awful frightened, and said 
as how her father was going to marry again, 
and she didn’t like it, and wanted to go to 
London and see a bit of life there, and so 
she’d come and hid in the Cordelia unbe- 
known to me and May.” 

“ What happened to her ?’ 

“Well, we couldn’t pitch her overboard. 
We took her on to Rotherhithe, and there 
we lost her. She went her way, we went 
ours. But I do confess,” said Jeremiah, “ I 
did deal handsome by the poor creature. I 
took her to an eating-house, and I ordered a 
pint of bitter, and the Daily News, and Irish 
stew. What more could she have?” 

“Then you lost sight of her?” 

“Yes ; I didn’t want to see more of her. 
I was sighing for my Julia. I came back 
and took the situation I had been offered, 
owing to the quarrel between the G.E.R. 
and the B. and W. R., and the strike of the 
engine-drivers. You see, I’ve been on the 
line a while before, and know the working of 
an engine just as I know that of a ship. But 
if you love me, Julia, and wish to make 
home a paradise, and fill it with sunshine 
and smiles, have Irish stew on Tuesdays— 
once a week, anyhow. By George! here 
we are at Wyvenhoe. Get out, Julia. You 
must do it—break the news to your father. 
Tll go into the public-house close by, and 
when it’s done you come by the window, 
warbling ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,’ and I'll come out and go to your 
father with you—that is, behind you—and 
throw myself on my knees before him, and 
he’ll tell me about that hundred pounds.” 


X. 
THE SWING BRIDGE. 


WuHen the author was a child his nurse 
was wont to tell him stories. They began 
well, they proceeded well, but presently—as 
his little heart palpitated with wonder, sym- 
pathy, interest—a chill came over it, as he 
perceived that all the dramatis persone of the 


tale were converging, by various paths, 
towards one point, and that point was a 
bridge, and he knew that inevitably the end 
of the stories would be 


“ The bridge bended 
And so my story ended.” 


However well they began, however skilfully 
they were worked to a climax, the miserable 
conclusion in all was the same, with pitiful 
detested uniformity 


“The bridge bended 
And so my story ended.” 


How he would writhe on his nurse’s knee, 
and hold up his hands entreatingly, and 
plead with earnest eyes, and try to stay the 
words on her lips, or divert her thoughts into 
another channel, that there might be some 
variety in the conclusions, that Jack and 
Jill, and Tom and Poll, and Launcelot and 
Guinever, might not all put their feet on 
that unstable bridge, and so their story go 
down in a tragic, yet impotent conclusion. 
“Tt is of no use, my dear boy,” said nurse, 
“it can’t be otherwise. It is impossible for 
me to change the dénodément.”—no! she did 
not use that word, I forget the word she 
employed. There is but one end permissible, 
but one conceivable— 


“The bridge bended 
And so my story ended.” 


When the author of this tale had written 
the heading to this final chapter, a qualm 
came over him; he knew that to some of his 
readers reminiscences would arise of nursery 
tales, and with a scream they would start 
from the perusal, run away with their hands 
over their eyes, and shriek, ““We know it— 


“«The bridge bended 
And so the story ended.’” 


But, dear readers, have patience. The 
writer is not your nurse. He is emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of those rules once 
believed inexorable ; he is not bound to end 
his story by the pattern prescribed in the 
nursery. 

When Clovis came to his baptism, St. 
Remigius thus addressed the haughty king: 
“ Bend thy head, Sigambrian! Adore what 
thou hast burned; burn what thou hast 
adored |” 

Alas! Are we not all doing this—going 
clean contrary to our ancient belief, defy- 
ing to-day the rules to which we bowed 
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yesterday, adoring what we scorned, and 
scorning what we adored ? 

Well, let the reader be content. The 
author has gone through his baptism—his 
literary baptism—and he does not conclude 
all his tales by the inexorable rule of the 
nursery. 

Jael walked along the railway bank 
towards her home; the fog was thick, it 
drove up the river like steam, but it was cold 
and it smelt ill, for it bore with it the exhala- 
tion of decaying weed and shell-fish in the 
ooze. 

Jael did not, however, feel the cold any 
more than the engine which rushes along the 
rails, for, like the locomotive, she had a fire 
within her. She had not by word or sign 
allowed Jeremiah and Julia to discover who 
had been their disregarded companion in the 
van. She had heard all, and her heart was 
in flames, and the smoke of the fire within 
and the heat and sparks mounted to her 
brain, and set that on fire also. 

If she had hated Jeremiah before, she 
hated him with a tenfold—nay, a hundred- 
fold hatred now. She hated Julia also, but 
in a less degree ; she despised her too deeply 
to hate her with strength ; but for Jeremiah 
she entertained no other feeling than intense, 
implacable hate, a rage at her weakness in 
_being unable to punish him as he deserved. 

As she walked on her feet went fast, 
because her pulses galloped, and she would 
have run, keeping time with her feet to the 
throb of her heart, had she been on other 
ground than the iron path of the engine. 
She thought of nothing but Jeremiah. She 
forgot about her father, Mrs. Bagg, her own 
self. Oh, if but the means were in her hands 
to revenge herself on Jeremiah. Oh! that 
when he struck her she had stabbed him ! 
She would have danced up the scaffold steps, 
and clapped her hands and sung as the fatal 
noose was adjusted. 

All at once she stood still and knelt down, 
and through the cold fog raised her eyes and 
hands to heaven, and prayed as she had never 
prayed before, that she might be given the 
opportunity and the strength to mete out to 
Jeremiah the measure he deserved. 

As she prayed she saw flames flickering in 
a field by the side of the railway, a little way 
up the land side. She knew what occasioned 
them. There was a seed farm there, and the 
old flowers, sticks, and stems and leaves 
were being consumed. 

She rose from her knees and walked on, 
with the same throbbing pulse, the same fire 
in her heart, and came to the cottage of her 
father, and saw a light shining through the 
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window, dully, because a curtain was drawn 
down between the glass and the lamp. She 
put her hand on the door and tried it. It was 
locked. Then she knocked. 

A voice from within asked who was 
there ! 

Jael did not answer. 
tremble. 

She stood on the doorstep, with a hand on 
each shoulder, clasping her shawl, pressing 
her arms over her bosom, restraining it, lest 
it should burst with emotion. 

“Who is there? Can’t you answer?” 
asked the voice again. 

Then the lock was turned, and the door 
was cautiously unclosed. Jael put forth her 
right hand and thrust it back, but took no 
step forward. 

“Mrs Bagg!” she exclaimed. 

“Ah! It is you, is it?” asked the widow. 
“ Bagging me, indeed?—when I am Mrs. 
Tapp, lawfully banned and wedded at Bright- 
lingsea Church. Did you mean to insult me 
by it? Itis you, is it? What has brought 
you here ?” 

“ Where is my father?” 

“Mr. Tapp? Now don’t you take a step 
in here 7 

“T am not doing so. 
father ?”’ 

“Mr. Tapp has gone into Colchester. There 
is an exhibition or a concert of live niggers, 
and he grew that desperate, there was no 
constraining him. He have took with him 
a bit of a sponge, and he’ll make his way out 
of the hindermost seats for’ards, up to the 
platform, and try his wet sponge on those 
niggers. He will—he’d never be quiet till 
he knew the rights about them ; ‘for,’ said 
he, ‘we must know whether reason is given 
to man to be his guide, or the contrary.’ As 
for the bridge,” continued the new Mrs. 
Tapp, “ with this sea-fog there'll be no ships 
wanting to come up the creek ; and even if 
they wanted, they must wait. Shamgar might 
never have such another chance to sponge a 
nigger. Now, you stay where you are. I’m 
mistress of the house, not you—and afore 
ever I let you in——” 

“1 will not come in,” said Jael peremp- 
torily. “I will not pass through the door 
till I have seen my father.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Tapp, “ you may wait 
outside till he comes home from sponging 
them niggers.”’ 

She slammed the door upon her and 
locked it. 

Jael turned 


Now she began to 
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away. Every particle of 


gentleness and love in her was gone ; in her 
heart boiled only rage and bitterness. She 
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was shut out from her home and was cast 
adrift, with nowhere to go. When her 
father came home, would he be more pitiful 
than the woman who now ruled in his house! 
Would he be able to withstand her will, alter 
her decision ? 

Then Jael laughed and said, “I am to be 
homeless. I will go and see the home 
Jeremiah has prepared for his Julia ;” and 
she walked across the bridge. She walked 
slowly now, with her head down, and her 
arms folded on her breast. Her dark eyes, 
hard as polished stones, looked before her at 
the rails, and marked each sleeper through 
the fog, as she came to it, on which she was 
to plant her foot. She heard the tide rushing 
in through the channel below, swirling 
about the posts. It was cold in the fog— 
colder below in the water, she thought. Then 
she turned and looked back, and saw still the 
flicker of the flower-stalk bonfire, magnified 
in the mist to an immense conflagration. 
She walked on, and no longer turned or 
halted till she came to the outskirts of 
Brightlingsea, then crossed a field, and stood 
before the house. There was a bright light 
witain, a lamp on the table, a fire burning in 
the grate ; the window was uncurtained, the 
house door was ajar. No one was within. 
Mrs. Mustard, Jeremiah’s mother, had gone 
into the town to buy some groceries necessary 
for the supper and the reception of her 
daughter-in-law. Jael stood at the door 
looking in. How cosy the house was! How 
pleasant would be Julia’s reception. 

Jael thrust the door a little further open, 
and as she stood hesitating at it, looked back 
along the line to the glare of the fire of 
flower-stalks. How that fire throbbed and 
swelled and then contracted. . Then her 
heart leaped and swelled, and then grew tight 
and still. How if she were to set fire to 
that little wooden house, and so—Jeremiah 
would bring his wife, the woman who had 
supplanted her, to glowing, smoking embers ! 
She snapped her teeth at the thought, and 
went in. 

There were muslin curtains to the window. 
There was a table-cloth laid ready for supper. 
She tore down the curtains and plucked off 
the cloth, and looked about for other things 
that might burn. 

Then she saw a cat by the fire with its 
kittens, little things—there were three of 
them—that were old enough tosee, and were 
playing over their mother’s back, and the 
cat patted them and threw them down, and 
they leaped on her back again, and she 
purred and rolled over, and pawed at 
them. 
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“Tf I burn the house,” said Jael, “I will 
not burn them,” and she went to the little 
family to remove it. 

But instantly the kittens started from her, 
and ran and hid themselves beneath an oak 
chest against the wall, and the mother ran 
after them and dived also beneath it. In vain 
did Jael try to allure them forth, then to 
drive them out. The kittens would not 
allow themselves to be cajoled or scared away. 
As soon as Jael left the box she saw their 
comical little heads and bright eyes peering 
out at her from beneath it. Then she 
stamped angrily and turned away. 

“T cannot,” she said, “I cannot burn 
the cat and her kittens.” And she left the 
house. 

She walked hastily back, angry with the 
kittens, angry with herself, till she came to 
the bridge, and then stodd and listened to the 
gurgling water sweeping in. The night had 
become much darker. The fire of stalks had 
gone down as suddenly as it had flashed up. 
The fog rolled about her cold and deathly. 

Then she heard the Brightlingsea Church 
clock strike ten. 

Ten! At ten o'clock Jeremiah would 
start with the train of empty trucks, he 
driving the engine, with Julia at his side. 

She stepped on, putting forth her hand, 
and touched the crank that opened the bridge. 
Then instantly all the sky, all the earth, the 
rushing tide, were alight about her, in a 
blaze such as that she had seen on the night 
when she stood under the bridge, but this 
light was red—red as blood. There was no 
lightning in the sky that thus illumined all 
things; the lightning was within; it was 
caused by the rush of blood to her brain ; 
and that rush was occasioned by the thought 
that now—-now at last, her opportunity was 
come. God had answered the prayer she had 
made kneeling on the rails. 

Instantly she threw herself on the crank 
and worked it, and felt that the bridge was 
opening. She worked with all her strength, 
with feverish haste. Hark! Asnap! It 
mattered not ; a cog had given way. A little 
more, a few more turns, and now she let go. 
The bridge was in half, and the train that 
came on would leap headlong into the cold, 
inrushing tide below, and sink into the 
deep ooze beneath it. 

Then she leaned back against the bridge 
rail, in her old attitude, with her hands 
behind her back, and her feet planted on a 
sleeper, and waited. She would see the end. 
She would see her revenge accomplished, her 
prayer fulfilled to its Amen. She snorted 
with excitement. The bonnet compressed 
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her head, and her head was swelling. She 
put up her hand and tore it off; she had 
become heated by her exertions at the crank ; 
the fog, the sea air that puffed it inland, was 
grateful to her hot face, was pleasant to 
inhale into lungs that were on fire. 

Ha, ha! that should be the home to which 
the happy pair would go—that cold, slimy 
bottom of Gull-Fleet. Here it was that 
Jeremiah had spoken to her, and persuaded 
her to go away with him, and here she would 
send him before the Judge who would 
condemn him for his treachery. 

Hark! She heard a whistle, muffled by 
the fog, but audible from the direction of 
Wyvenhoe. It was the whistle of the train 
of empty trucks. Jeremiah had started, and 
every moment brought him nearer destruc- 
tion. The whistle continued. 

“‘T know why that is,” she said. ‘“ Because 
of the fog, and to give warning about the 
bridge.” 

She listened, and the whistle shrilled 
louder, in fits, palpitations, screams, and it 
shook her nerves. 

All at once—how she knew not—the 
horror of what she was meditating came 
over her—the horror of the crime. It was 
the whistle—the shrieking, appealing whistle 
—that caused the revulsion, but the revul- 
sion was instantaneous. The passion for 
revenge went out, as had that fire of dry 
turf and stalks, and in its place surged up a 
sea of terror, self-reproach, agony, and pity. 
She threw herself on the crank, and strove 
to bring the bridge back into place, but 
failed. A cog had been broken, and the 
crank would no longer work. 

She beat her head. What could she do? 
Still that piercing scream, waxing louder. 
Not a moment was to be lost. She ran 
towards the cottage, and struck at the door. 
“Open!” she shrieked, “for God’s sake! 
The red light! the red lamp!” 

But .Mrs. Tapp, her stepmother, did not 
understand what she said. She knew the 
voice, and muttered, “She'll bust in with 
violence, willshe? She’s going to be mistress 
in this house, is she? We'll see which is 
strongest. And if the bolts and hinges give 
way, over my body must she go.” Then she 
took her chair, and set it against the door, 
and planted herself therein with her back to 
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the door, and her arms folded, and a pleasant 
smile on her face, murmuring, “ Will she! 
Let her try it on. We'll see which is the 
mistress here !”’ 

And Jael, almost flat against the door, 
beat and cried, “The red light! the red 
lamp!” and looked up the line. 

She saw the red light through the fog. It 
was coming on. Not the red lamp she asked 
for, but that set in front of the engine. It 
was coming on quickly, in a very little span 
it would be extinguished, and two other 
lights—the lights of life—would go out with 
it. Then Jael left the door at which she had 
vainly battered and cried, and leaped on to 
the line, and ran forward towards the coming 
eye of ruby fire, towards that screaming 
monster—by no other means could it be 
arrested, by no other means those lives be 
saved. 

> + . * * * 

“Jerry,” said Julia, standing beside her 
husband on the engine, “I suppose it is all 
right with the bridge?” 

“Of course it is,” answered he. “ How 
could it be otherwise? No mortal ship 
would venture up in such a fog as this, and 
without a ship is passing, the bridge is never 
opened. In a few minutes we shall be 
home—” Then “Halloo! we’ve run over 
something. Drat it! I must reverse the 
engine. I do hope the Irish stew won't’ be 
overdone.” 

* * + - * * 

An hour later Mr. Tapp came home on 
foot. He was heated and excited. 

As he entered his cottage, “There!” 
shouted he to -his wife, “I said as much. 
Look at the sponge. I made up to ’em, and 
quite unexpected wiped the face of him with 
the banjo. And it came off. I have it here 
on the sponge. I brought it away with me. 
Burnt cork, or lamp smut. The human 
reason is given to man to be his guide—”’ 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Tapp. She was white 
and trembling. 

“What are you a-hushing of me for? You 
forget I ain’t a baby.” 

“ Hush!” said Mrs. Tapp. She held the 
table ; she was nearly fainting. ‘“ Up stairs. 
In her room. Run over by the engine.” 

“ What—who?”’ 


“ Jael.” 


THE END. 
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THE HOT SULPHUR BATHS AT TIBERIAS, LOOKING SOUTH. 


THE 


PART I. 


Ir is satisfactory to be able to record a 
marked improvement in the conditions of 
travel in Palestine during the last few years. 
Should the roads now actually in process of 
construction be completed, they will shortly 
be followed by hotels at Nablous. Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and other places, and the old sys- 
tem of riding and dragomans will be super- 
seded by coaches and landlords. At no place 
is the transformation going on more rapidly 
than on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 
Here there is a road in progress connecting 
Tiberias directly with Acre, the most difficult 
part of which—the two-mile ascent from the 
town to the plateau above—is already com- 
pleted. A new road from Haifa to Nazareth 
will be finished this year, and the latter place 
will also be connected by carriage roads with 
Acre, Tiberias, Jenin, and ultimately Nablous, 
from which place a road is in progress to 
Jaffa. If these indications of a growing 
civilisation do not add to the picturesqueness 
or novelty of travel in Palestine, they add at 
all events to its comfort ; but the tourist will 
miss that magnificent prospect which now 
bursts upon his surprised vision, as, riding 
from Nazareth, he comes suddenly upon the 
brow of the hill, from which he looks down 
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upon the Lake of Tiberias, gleaming like a 
mass of molten silver, nearly a thousand feet 
below him, with the town, surmounted by 
the ruined walls of its old castle, nestling on 
its margin ; but, on the other hand, instead 
of scrambling down the steep mountain side 
on his pony at the peril of his neck, he will 
trundle down a smooth macadamised road ; 
and instead of going to a picturesque camp 
on the rocky shore, or being received at the 
convent door by the most amiable and gentle 
of monks, as he would be now, he will in all 
probability be fleeced by an extortionate inn- 
keeper. As he rides for a mile and a half 
along the lake shore to the hot sulphur baths, 
he will look in vain for those masses of 
basaltic building stone held together by con- 
crete, which till recently marked the traces 
of the ancient city wall. All these within 
the last few months have disappeared to 
make way for the new road which now con- 
nects the town with the baths. The engineer 
engaged in the work informs me that these 
masses were of incredible hardness, and were 
removed with dynamite. He expressed great 
regret that the exigencies of his craft thus 
compelled him to use the most recent 
appliance of modern civilisation for the 
destruction of the monuments of the past ; 
but the road, which omnibusses are now 
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about to traverse, carrying passengers at 
thirty paras a head to and from the baths, 
rendered the removal of these old and pictur- 
esque remains necessary. 

In the course of the construction of this 
road a moral obstacle presented itself, which 
was even more difficult to surmount. It was 
found absolutely necessary to pass through a 





it required all the tact of the present man, 
to whose energy and enterprise all these 
improvements are mainly due, to carry out 
the undertaking. Not before, however, the 
Jews had placed the corpse of a dead man 
exactly in the centre of the proposed road, 
daring any man to touch it upon pain of the 
most fearful and mysterious penalties. They 
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corner of the Jewish burial ground, and to 
remove several graves. This desecration of 
the resting places of their fathers excited the 
whole Hebrew population of the town, num- 
bering over 3,000 souls, to the highest degree. 
Men, women, and children turned out en 
masse, Wailing, beating their breasts, and 
throwing ashes on their heads. The road- 
makers, who happened to consist of a party 
of Circassians, treated these lamentations 
with so much contempt that the spirit of 
opposition was aroused to such a degree that 
a most serious conflict was on the point of 
taking place, when a party of soldiers sent 
by the Caimakam appeared on the spot just 
in time to prevent it. This official happens 
to be a Christian, and has been appointed 
since my last visit. At that time the Caima- 
kam was a Circassian, and it was fortunate 
he had been removed, as he would probably 
have sided with his countrymen. As it was, 


did not offer the same objection to the other 
road which runs up the hill, and which also 
passed through what must have been a very 
ancient cemetery ; for here, about two feet 
below the surface of the ground, was found 
quite a system of sunk tombs, generally with 
sides masoned to a height of about two feet ; 
sometimes with a stone lid. From this ceme- 
tery were taken four sarcophagi, one of which 
was handsomely ornamented with stone 
carvings; and there was also found what 
seemed to be the sione roof of a large subter- 
ranean chamber, probably a mausoleum, 
which, however, was not examined. In the 
course of the engineering operations in this 
neighbourhood, Mr. Schumacher, who had 
charge of them, observed what seemed an old 
wall running along the edge of the scarp of 
rock which overhangs the lake just to the 
south of the town. This led him to the dis- 
covery of the trace of the complete circuit of 
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the ancient walls, and, what was more 
important, to the verification of the site of 
the ancient acropolis, which without doubt 
occupied the spot known to the Arabs as the 
Kasr Bint el Melek, or the “ Fortress of the 
King’s Daughter.” This fortress is situated 
on the highest point of the hill, at an eleva- 
tion of 540 feet above the lake. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall about a mile in length, 
and the enclosed area is covered with ruins 
indicating that it was a place of some import- 
ance, and which will undoubtedly repay a 
more full investigation than it has hitherto 
received. I hope before long to make a 
personal examination of these ruins, as well 
as of a large cavern about half way up the 
cliff, which has never been explored, and 
which can only be reached by ladders. There 
is another cave not far distant, with which 
it is said by the natives to communicate— 
the whole being, according to report, of very 
great extent, and called by the natives “the 
cave of the hermit.”’ The length of the ancient 
sea wall we know was about a mile ; by Mr. 
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that Justinian rebuilt. Josephus also alludes 
to a second wall, which may possibly have 
formed an outside semicircle, but as yet it 
has only been traced a certain distance up 
the hill sides. Some of this wall has been 
recently destroyed. It was found to be 
about seven feet in width, and to consist of 
immense blocks of basalt building stone, 
averaging four feet in length by two and a 
half*in breadth, and two in height, but it 
contained stones evidently of a much earlier 
period which had been built into it, and 
which had been carved with the panel-shaped 
design in low relief which is characteristic of 
Jewish architecture. Between the baths and 
the town were also found the remains of an 
aqueduct, showing that in ancient times the 
hot sulphur water was conveyed into the 
town. Also basins for bathing, and on the 
coast several prostrate rows of columns. 
Between the old baths of Suleiman Pasha and 
the more recent ones built by Ibrahim Pasha 
about fifty years ago, and which have a 
temperature of 144° Fahr., there is a plateau, 
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Schumacher’s recent discovery we now find 
that it formed the segment of a circle, the 
wall composing the are of which was about 
two miles long. The south point of junction 
does not include the baths, which lie outside 
the enceinte, but beyond them are the 
remains of a wall, probably the one which 
Procopius, writing about 560 a.p., tells us 


and upon this it is proposed to erect a hand- 
some bath-house, octagonal in shape, contain- 
ing fourteen rooms, with private as well as 
public baths, kitchens, and all the necessary 
offices. This will make Tiberias a most 
attractive health resort, not merely for the 
native population, but for foreigners, who 
will find here many attractions besides the 
L 
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curative effect of the waters, so highly re- 
nowned and much frequented by the Romans. 
The winter climate is perfection for invalids, 
the depression of the lake, more than five 
hundred feet below the sea level, rendering 
it much warmer than any other spot in the 
same latitude. The lake literally swarms 
with fish, for there are not more than half-a- 
dozen fishing boats upon #, and the industry 
is pursued but languidly by their owners. 
The only time I ever threw a fly upon its 
surface was just where the Jordan enters it, 
and my tackle was carried off in a twinkling 
by some big fish which had evidently teeth, 
and bit through the gut. Some of the lake 
fish run up toa hundred pounds in weight. 
The brooks that run into the lake are full of 
trout, which take flies or grasshoppers 
greedily, but in some of the pools they are 
so numerous they may be scooped out with 
a hat—a device I once resorted to while 
bathing in the Jabbok. The gun would be 
kept as busy as the rod, as water-fowl of 
various kinds, from pelicans to divers, 
abound. I once chased four gazelles across 
the plain to the south of the lake for at least 
a mile before they baffled me at a precipitous 
nullah, and I have put up a couple of wild 
boar while riding at different times upon its 
eastern shore. In the season, partridges, 
quail, and snipe will furnish occupation to 
the sportsman, while those who are fond of 
exploring and antiquity-hunting, have only 
to cross the lake to have their tastes abund- 
antly gratified. With a steamer touching 
regularly at Haifa, and a carriage road with 
a good hotel at the end of it, there is nothing 
to prevent Tiberias from becoming one of the 
most easily accessible and agreeable of winter 
resorts. The Caimakam is repairing all the 
streets of the town in civilised fashion, with 
trottoirs on each side. He has built a small 
pier to enable the inhabitants to get their 
drinking water undefiled by the garbage on 
the margin; and as an evidence of his 
religious tolerance he has caused the old 
mosque of Abdullah Pasha, which was 
destroyed in the great earthquake of 1837, 
to be rebuilt. These are among the last 
indications of a possible recovery of this 
historic city from the torpor in which it has 
lain since the days of the Crusades. The 
Syrian traveller, Mukaddasi, writing of 
Tiberias about a thousand years after Christ, 
describes it as being a league in length, with 
a market place extending from one city gate 
to the other, while the shores of the lake 
were in his days studded with villages and 
palm groves. Of the people it was said 
“that for two months they dance, and for 
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two more they gorge; that for two months 
they beat about, and for two more they go 
naked ; that for two months they play the 
reed, and for two more they wallow.” The 
explanation of this is, that they dance from 
the number of fleas, then gorge off the 
Nabak plum ; they beat about with fly flaps 
to chase away the wasps from the meat and 
fruits ; then they go naked from the heat ; 
they suck the sugar-canes, and then they 
wallow through the muddy streets.” The 
same writer narrates an anecdote that he 
heard about the hot springs, the efficacy of 
which in the days of Aristotle was so great 
that the philosopher petitioned the king that 
the bath houses should be pulled down, lest 
thereby men should become exempt from 
having recourse to physicians—an anecdote 
which, if true, warrants the assumption that 
philosophers and physicians have both im- 
proved in morals since those days. Pliny 
tells us that these baths were considered by 
Roman naturalists among the greatest known 
curiosities of the world. Their existence 
would lead one to suppose that a town must 
have existed here before Herod selected it as 
a site on which to erect a handsome city, 
which should be the capital of Galilee ; and 
this is confirmed by the fact that Josephus 
tells us that it was built upon the site of an 
old Jewish burying-ground, and that this 
gave so much offence to the Jews that at 
first they refused to live in it. Given the 
cemetery and the baths, the configuration of 
the country is such that a town could only 
have stood where Tiberias was afterwards 
placed. Indeed, the contention of Dr. Smith 
that there is no foundation for the statement 
in the Talmud that the town of Rakkath— 
which is given in connection with Chinnereth 
as one of the towns of Naphtali—formerly 
oceupied this site, is now shown to be 
erroneous, for the results of the survey 
carried on by the officers of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund show that the boundaries 
formerly given of the tribes of Zebulon and 
Naphtali were all wrong, and that the latter 
nowhere touched the Sea of Galilee. It is 
to be hoped that in new editions of the Bible 
all the old maps will be discarded, for there 
is not one tribe correctly marked in the 
existing editions, except Reuben. The map 
to Captain Conder’s Handbook to the Bible 
shows this at a glance, and here Rakkath is 
stated to have been identified with the site 
of Tiberias. Recent research, aided by the 
light which has been thrown upon it by 
ancient records—some of the most interesting 


1 Description of Syria by Mukaddasi. Translated 
from the Arabic and annotated by Guy le Strange. 
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of which are now being translated by the 
Pilgrims’ Text Society—enables us to picture 
Tiberias as it appeared in the time of Christ 
more vividly than has been heretofore pos- 
sible. At the time of His ministrations on 
the Sea of Galilee, it was scarcely finished— 
had not, in fact, been completed more than 
six or eight years. Herod had made it his 
winter residence, and a gay and fashionable 
population had been attracted to it, consist- 
ing probably of Roman officials and their de- 
pendants, wealthy merchants and foreigners, 
alien in tastes and sympathies to the Jewish 
inhabitants of the province. As we learn 
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destroyed by fire, Herod built a stadium here 
and a great many other magnificent buildings, 
traces of which still remain in the rows of 
columns recently discovered by Mr. Schu- 
macher. Thus we may imagine the lake 
shore lined from the northern extremity of 
the present town to the suburb in which the 
baths were situated, and which Josephus tells 
us was called Emmaus—a distance of nearly 
three miles---with handsome public buildings, 
temples, the palace of the Tetrarch, and the 
residences of the wealthy, all built in the 
sumptuous style of the Greco-Roman art, 
with their spacious courts, surrounded by 
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from Josephus, “strangers came and in- 
habited the city; a great number of the 
inhabitants were Galileans also ;’’ and the 
same historian tells us that the Tetrarch had 
offended the prejudices of the Jews by deco- 
rating his palace with the figures of animals, 
and that he was sent there in the time of 
King Agrippa as a legate from Jerusalem in 
order to persuade the inhabitants “to destroy 
that house which Herod the Tetrarch had 
built there, and which had the figures of 
living creatures in it, although our laws have 
forbidden us to make any such figures.” 
Besides this palace, which was afterwards 


marble columns, adorned with elaborately- 
carved designs, the whole embosomed in 
palm groves, and gay with gardens of tropical 
luxuriance. Behind them the town climbing 
the lower spurs of the hill, until the precipi- 
tous rock, here and there perforated with 
caves, rose in a sheer cliff behind the upper 
terraces—and surmounting all, and com- 
manding all, the Acropolis, with its enclosing 
walls running along the scarp of the cliff, the 
whole forming a centre of pleasure and 
luxury which, considering its small Jewish 
population at that time, will fully account 
for its having been so carefully avoided by 
L 2 
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Christ that we never once hear of His having 
visited it. If, as was most probable, it was 
here that Herodias danced before the King 
when she demanded John the Baptist’s head 
in a charger, we can well understand why 
the associations connected with Tiberias 
furnished an additional reason to repel a 
visit. 

It would be interesting, were it not beyond 
the scope of this article, to trace the history 
of Tiberias for the next thousand years. 
How from having been one of the most 
essentially Roman cities in Palestine, it 
became one of the most exclusively Jewish ; 
to narrate the vicissitudes through which it 
passed during the Jewish war; to describe 
its sieges and popular tumults so far as 
materials are furnished to us by historians ; 


to note the change it underwent when in the 
second century, the Jewish Sanhedrin was 
transferred here from Sepphoris, and it became 
a centre of Talmudic learning—and the 
residence of some of the most celebrated 
Jewish Rabbis who have ever lived, many 
of whose tombs are still shown in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town; the most noted of 
these are still the scene of nocturnal cere- 
monies of the most curious description, at 
some of which I was upon one occasion 
present. No one can spend any length of 
time in Tiberias without feeling a strange 
fascination in the place; and though the 
present population cannot be called sym- 
pathetic, and the climate, except in winter, is 
detestable, it is not possible to listen to the 
rippling under the Convent windows of that 
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lake to which the most sacred associations 
are attached, or to gaze at the steep cliffs on 
the opposite shore, intersected with deep 
wadies concealing a mysterious and little 
known region, or to wander over the ruin- 
strewed tracts beneath the cliffs, and wonder 
what the caves above contain, without being 
sensible of a desire stealing over one to 
prolong one’s stay, and steep oneself 
thoroughly in the indefinable charm which 
attaches to the spot. 

On the occasion of one of my visits to 
Tiberias I had occasion to go a good deal 
among the Jewish population, and to compare 
the two great Hebrew divisions of Ash- 
kenazim, and Sephardim, of which it consists, 
and I reluctantly came to the conclusion 
that the effects of Mohammedanism upon the 
national character were not so demoralising 
as those of Christianity. It is true that the 
Ashkenazim of Tiberias have nearly all come 
from Poland, Roumania, or Russia, where 
Christianity can only be said to exist in a 
very debased form, and that a Whitechapel 
Jew might be superior to one from a 
Roumanian Ghetto; but even I think he 
would compare unfavourably with the 
Sephardim, whose ancestors had lived for 
some time under Moslem influence, and who 
so far as language, dress, and ordinary manner 
of living were concerned, had adopted those 
of the country in which they were born. 
Certainly the descendants of old Tiberias 
families are superior in look, habits of clean- 
liness, and personal dignity—I was even 
going to say honesty, but I do not think 
there is much to choose on that score,—to 
their immigrant co-religionists from Eastern 
Europe. 

Visiting the house of an Askenaz one day, 
I found his entrance flanked by a couple 
of stone doors 5 feet 8 inches in height, 
by 3 feet in width, ornamented with panels 
and bosses, and with a stone knocker. He 
told me he had found them while digging 
the foundations of his house, several feet 
below the surface of the ground. They are 
most interesting as indicating an historical 
period long anterior to that of the founding 
of Tiberias, and suggesting very unsettled 
social conditions. This is confirmed by a 
letter from Mr. Simpson, the Artist of the 
Illustrated News, who found while travelling 
on the Persian frontier that the inhabitants 
are to this day in the habit of using doors 
of this description to protect themselves 
against raids of the Turcomans. This would 
rather point to their being of a pre-Jewish 
period, for it is hardly conceivable that 
during the occupation of Canaan by the Jews 
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the inhabitants on the Sea of Galilee could 
have been exposed to any such predatory 
incursions. Prior to that time, however, 
and before the country on the other side of 
the lake was in possession of the half tribe 
of Manasseh, it was quite possible that the 
wild tribes on the East of Jordan may have 
raided across, and rendered such defences 
necessary ; at all events they are highly 
interesting as indicating a state of domestic 
insecurity in this part of the country of 
which the Bible does not furnish us any 
record, 

On the occasion of my last visit to Tiberias 
it was my purpose to make the circuit of 
the Lake, with the view of exploring some 
wadies at its north-east extremity which had 
long excited my curiosity, and the incidents 
of this trip I now propose to narrate. Ina 
book which I have recently published I have 
given some of my previous explorations in 
the neighbourhood of the Sea of Galilee ; I 
shall therefore confine myself to new ground, 
and to any fresh light that has since been 
thrown upon that which I had already visited. 
The accompanying sketches were taken either 
by my companions or myself on the spot. 
As, apart from the trouble attendant on the 
formalities of obtaining the necessary per- 
mission, the escort which then becomes 
indispensable, is generally more annoyance 
than protection, I determined to dispense 
with it, and to trust the party to the guidance 
of an Arab friend, who was familiar with the 
country, and in the habit of dealing with the 
Bedouin tribes to the east of the Jordan. 
We took a couple of camels to carry our tents 
and baggage, and as our first day’s march 
gave directions to our servants to proceed 
direct to Tabgah and form our camp there, 
while we left the lake-shore at Magdala and 
turned sharp to the left with the view of 
visiting the Wady el Hamman, a gorge I had 
long been anxious to examine. Magdala 
itself, which has given its name to Mary 
Magdalene, but is now called El Mejdel, con- 
sists of a small group of squalid hovels which 
I could not but contrast with the Magdalen 
Tower at Oxford, and other of the beautiful 
churches in Europe which have been called 
after them. I found that it was owned, 
together with a part of the plain of Gen- 
nesareth which belongs to Ur, by a rich man 
at Acre. Riding near the edge of the lake 
at this point I came upon a pelican, so tame 
that I thought it must be a wounded bird, 
and was making preparations to try and 
effect its capture. I was not more than a 
dozen yards off when it slowly flapped its 
huge wings and soared away to join a compact 
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mass of companions who were formed in a 
solid square, and looked as if a white sheet 
had been spread over that part of the lake. 
I have heard it doubted whether pelicans 
ever visited the Lake of Tiberias, but this is 
not the first time I have seen them there. 

It is about half an hour’s ride to the point 
in the gorge where the ascent of the steep 
slope begins, at the top of which is situated 
the Fortress of Kal’at ibn Ma’an. The 
cliffs here rise on either side to a height of a 
thousand and twelve hundred feet respec- 
tively, and the scenery is very grand. On 
the southern side a scramble up a slope of 


probably Arabic. Indeed, it is evident that 
the more recent additions to the fortress 
have been made by Arabs at a com- 
paratively late date, probably not more than 
four or five hundred years ago, for the side 
caverns are provided with loopholes for 
musketry with pointed arches, and the walls 
are masoned after the Arab style. These face 
many of the caverns, or are built upon the 
edges of the terraces which run along the 
external face of the rock connecting the 
eaves with each other. These latter, how- 
ever, also communicate interiorly by means 
of tunnels, corridors, and staircases ; many of 
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débris for five or six hundred feet, so steep 
that the latter part is not practicable for 
horses, brings us to the entrance of this 
singular cavernous stronghold, which is 
flanked by two round towers, and leads into 
a large natural cave; on a slab over the 
entrance is carved a representation of two 
lions facing each other, and each with an 
uplifted forepaw resting on what seemed an 
urn, or vessel of some sort. It was impos- 
sible in the absence of a ladder to measure 
them accurately, but I judged the whole 
length of the carving to be between six and 
seven feet. The workmanship was rude and 
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these have fallen in,-so that it is rather 
difficult to find the way to the upper tiers. 
Indeed, it is not possible to get beyond the 
second storey, but the whole face of the cliff 
is honeycombed with these singular rock- 
hewn chambers, forming an inaccessible 
stronghold, some idea of the vastness of 
which may be gathered from the fact that it 
was said to furnish accommodation for six 
thousand men. Water was conducted to the 
principal cistern by an earthenware con- 
ductor, but I observed one or two other 
smaller ones which were fed by runnels cut 
in the face of the rock. It is impossible to 
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say from what period of antiquity this place 
was used asa fastness, but we know from his 
own account that it was fortified by 
Josephus, and that it was here that Herod 
had his remarkable battle with the robbers, 
who at one time made it their head- 
quarters, and whom he could only attack by 
letting down his soldiers in baskets from 
above to wage a most unpleasant combat in 
mid-air. Sir Charles Wilson, in his Recovery 
of Jerusalem, tells us that they attacked the 
robbers with fire and sword, and tried with 
long hooks to pull them over the precipice, 
while the latter tried to break the chains by 
which their assailants were suspended, but 
without avail. When escape became impossible 
a remarkable incident is narrated: “A 
father stands at the mouth of his rock-cut 
home, and orders his seven children to come 
out one by one; as each appears a sword is 
thrust into his side and he falls headlong 
over the precipice ; then follows the wife, and 
last the stern parent, after upbraiding Herod 
with his low origin, springs forward and is 
dashed to pieces, rather than surrender to 
the victor.” 

Altogether, this Wady Hammam is one of 
the most picturesque and interesting spots 
in this part of the country. As, after our fati- 
guing scramble through the corridors choked 
with débris, and up steep stone steps and occa- 
sionally along rock ledges requiring a steady 
head, we grouped for luncheon on the bank 
of the purling brook that runs through the 
Wady, it was strange to think that we were 
only half an hour distant from the beaten 
track of tourists who flock like sheep 
from Jerusalem by way of Tiberias to 
Damascus, not one of whom has the slightest 
idea of the wonders of nature and of 
antiquity that he is passing almost within a 
rifle-shot of him—for the gorge is so hidden 
that unless his attention was specially 
directed to it, he would not remark anything 
unusual in the configuration of the neigh- 
bouring hills. As the dragoman considers his 
function to be to get his party to their night 
quarters with the least possible trouble to 
himself, and is probably as ignorant as to 
the Wady Hammam as they are, there is no 
use expecting information from that quarter. 
Even the guide-books are superficial in their 
notice of this region, Baedeker making the 
mistake of putting Kal’at ibn Ma’an on the 
opposite side of the valley to Irbid, instead of 
below it on the same side. The opposite or 
northern side of the gorge culminates in a 
peak, most picturesque in shape, also honey- 
combed with caves, which have never, so far 
as I know, been examined, but which were 
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too difficult of access for me to attempt. A 
year previously, while exploring Irbid, the 
ancient Arbela, where the remains of a hand- 
some synagogue still stand, I had looked 
across at them with curiosity. The stream 
which flows through this valley rises at 
Hattin, at the foot of the twin-peaked 
mountain called usually the “ Mount of the 
Beatitudes”—a lovely spot among the 
orange groves of which I had once before 
spent a couple of days, and which was only 
about three miles distant from our present 
resting place. In fact, the whole of this 
ground is both classical and biblical, and 
could be explored at leisure by any one 
making Tiberias his head-quarters, from 
which it is distant about seven miles. The 
caravan road from Nazareth to Damascus 
passes down this valley. If tourists, instead 
of wasting their time looking at imaginary 
sites, or attending ecclesiastical ceremonies 
degrading to Christianity at Jerusalem, and 
then scampering “like dumb driven cattle” 
through the least interesting part of the 
country in a beaten track, as the humble 
servants of an ignorant dragoman, were by 
previous reading and investigation to find 
out for themselves before coming here what 
part of the country was most full of interest, 
and then come, with two or three months at 
their disposal, to look at it, they would go 
away with a very different idea of Palestine 
from that which they carry back with them 
now, and reap a far greater amount of profit 
and enjoyment from their trip; but in order 
to do this they must sacrifice the first month 
or two of the London season, and this 
perhaps is too much to expect. 

Our way now led us diagonally across the 
plain of Gennesareth. The excellent maps 
of the Palestine Survey enable me always to 
dispense with a guide while travelling 
through the country, as on an emergency 
one can generally pick up a peasant to go a 
mile or two with one, but this is rarely neces- 
sary. It certainly was not so as we made for 
the point where I knew Khan Minyeh to be 
situated, in as direct a line as possible. In 
December the swamps which hamper the 
unwary traveller who may be following his 
nose in spring, are dried up, and our only 
difficulty is to cross the deep intersecting 
ditches, or force our way through the 
tangled brushwood of reeds, nebk, doum, and 
other undergrowth, which proves by its 
luxuriance the fertile nature of the soil. In 
former days the plain was covered with 
handsome groves of trees and magnificent 
fruit orchards—not one of these remain, 
scarcely an acre of the ground is cultivated, 
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though it is watered by numerous abundant 
streams, and the rich alluvial soil is teeming 
with wild vegetation, which affords pasture to 
large herds of cattle. It is about three 
miles long, and from one to one and a half 
broad, and could probably easily be acquired 
were it not for the obstructions placed by 
the Government in the way of the trans- 
ference of land to foreigners. These are 
entitled by treaty to become purchasers, but 
woe to the native who dares to seil to them. 
Otherwise, I do not know a better speculation 
from an agricultural point of view than the 
purchase of the plain of Gennesareth. 
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nourishes different sorts of autumnal fruits 
beyond man’s expectations, but preserves 
them a great while. It supplies men with 
the principal fruits, with grapes and figs, 
continually during ten months of the year, 
and the rest of the fruits as they become 
ripe through the whole year ; for besides the 
good temperature of the air, it is also 
watered from a most fertile fountain. The 
people of the country call it Capernaum, Some 
have thought it a vein of the Nile, because 
it produces the coracin fish, as well as that 
lake which is near Alexandria.” This men- 
tion by Josephus of Capernaum, being the 
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Josephus says of it: “ Its nature is wonder- 
ful as well as its beauty. Its soil is so 
fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow upon 
it, and the inhabitants [of whom there is 
not one now] accordingly plant all sorts of 
trees there, for the temperature of the air is 
so well mixed that it agrees very well with 
these several sorts; particularly walnuts, 
which require the coldest air, flourish there 
in vast plenty. One may call this the 
ambition of Nature, when it forces those 
plants, which are naturally enemies to one 
another, to agree together. It is a happy 
conjunction of the seasons, as if every one 
laid claim to this country, for it not only 


name of a fountain in which the coracinus 
is found, in the plain of Gennesareth, has 
given rise to great confusion. The only 
fountain answering to the description is that 
called Mudawareh, which is situated near 
the centre of the plain, and which is a 
circular basin, about thirty yards in diame- 
ter, which I have visited. It is connected 
with the lake by a brook, and Canon 
Tristram was so fortunate as to capture a 
number of the singular Egyptian fish called 
coracinus, on their way up to spawn. On the 
whole plain of Capernaum there is no other 
fountain, and there are no traces of ruins 
near this one, which would have been the 
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case had the City of Capernaum been 
situated near it. Moreover, we know that 
this city was actually on the shores of the 
lake. There are many other reasons why it 
in no respect answers the Biblical description, 
and could not possibly have been the site of 
Capérnaum. Dr. Robinson, Captain Conder, 
and others, place it at Khan Munyeh, which 
we shortly afterwards reached. It was a 
spot of such unique interest and beauty that 
we stopped here for an afternoon tea, and 
also to give one of our party a chance of 
making a sketch of the singular aqueduct, 
along which the path now leads, thus 
enabling us to round the only cliff of rock 
which, in the whole range of its cireum- 
ference, descends precipitously into the lake, 
forming as it does, a little harbour, or lagoon, 
full of papyrus, near which there is a spring 
called ‘Ain el Tin. There are some traces of 
ruins, very limited in extent, in this neigh- 
bourhood, and Captain Conder certainly 
adduces strong reasons in favour of his 
hypothesis that this was the site of the 
famous city. The spring is warm and 
slightly brackish, as we found when we used 
it for our tea, and surrounded with green 
turf. Passing for about a quarter of an hour 
along the bed of the aqueduct, with the 
hewn rock on one side, about three feet 
high, and on the other the precipitous cliff, 
which is crowned with a plateau on which 
once stood an ancient fort, we wind down from 
an elevation of about fifty feet above the 
lake to its margin, and crossing a copious 
stream which, after turning a mill, rushes 
into the lake, we reach our tents, pitched in 
a most picturesque spot, commanding to the 
south a view of the whole length of the lake, 
and to the west looking across a bay to the 
Plain of Gennesareth and the Wady 
Hamman, with the Horns of Hattin forming 
a background. 


PART II. 


One of my objects in pitching my camp 
at Tabgah was to try and arrive by personal 
examination at a conclusion in regard to the 
much-vexed question of the sites of Caper- 
naum and Bethsaida, but, as after a careful 
investigation of the relative merits of the 
localities proposed by different Biblical 
students, it would take pages to discuss the 
pros and the cons, and even then I should 
have to admit that the results arrived at 
were largely open to doubt, I will not enter 
upon them here. Whether there was only 
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one Bethsaida, or two, as the Biblical record 
would seem to imply—whether one was at 
the south-east corner of the lake, as main- 
tained by Captain Conder, or whether they 
were both at the north end, where El Tell, 
Tell Hum, Mes’aidfeh, El Araj, Tabgah, and 
Khan Minyeh have all been suggested as 
the possible sites of one or other; where 
Capernaum was situated—whether at Khan 
Minyeh, Tabgah, or Tell Hum, are points 
which I leave for the curious in such matters 
to decide for themselves. The whole six 
places are none of them more than a mile 
and a half distant from its nearest neighbour, 
and I think there can be no doubt that the 
sites of Capernaum and one of the Bethsaidas 
at all events are to be found among them, 
while this small extent of the shore of the 
lake which was the main scene of Christ’s 
ministrations, and with every foot of which 
He must have been familiar, invests it with 
an interest which does not attach to any 
other part of Palestine. Nor is there a more 
lovely spot upon the whole circuit of the 
lake on which to camp than Tabgah. The 
immediate neighbourhood is fertilised by a 
stream which is the largest feeder to the 
lake next the Jordan. And one may enjoy 
the proximity of a luxuriant vegetation, so 
rare in Palestine, at all seasons of the year. 
Unfortunately as the course of the river is 
very short, the tract thus irrigated is limited 
in extent. It was from the copious fountain 
that gives it birth, that the water was con- 
ducted to the plain of Gennesareth by the 
aqueduct I have already described. It is 
at present conveyed by another, extremely 
picturesque, to a mill near the mouth of the 
river. Mosses, ferns, and creepers almost 
completely concealed the old stonework, and 
the road to our tents passed under it through 
an archway. It is the only one in working 
order of five that were built by the great 
chieftain Diher El Amr. There are four 
other fountains, but of these the waters run 
largely to waste. The large one, which is 
without doubt the fountain of Capernaum 
mentioned by Josephus, was handsomely 
masoned in by Daher El Amr. It is octa- 
gonal, four of the sides being 48 feet in 
length, and four 40 feet. It may be gathered 
from these dimensions what a magnificent 
fountain this is. Indeed, with the exception 
of the spring which forms the principal 
source of the Jordan, it is the largest supply 
of water in the country. At the present 
level of the water, which is about eighteen 
feet below the top of the wall, there is a stone 
platform approached by steps, just large 
enough to stand upon and undress comfort- 
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ably. The water was clear as crystal, and 
about ten feet deep in the deepest part. The 
delight of taking a header into such a delicious 
bath was only enhanced by the temperature 
of the water, which I found to be about 86° 
Fahrenheit. This fountain was about 300 
yards from our tents, but in their immediate 
proximity, and only a few paces from the 
lake there was another spring, called the 
Spring of Job, which was only nine feet in 
diameter, and about three in depth, the 
water of which was even warmer. It was 
covered by a circular stone tower, with 
fifteen steps outside it leading to the top. 
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off to the mill, to return with a stick, a piece 
of string, a crooked wire, and a cockchafer, 
with which he instantaneously jerked a fish 
over his head, and sent him sprawling on the 
grass behind. I was reminded of Darsie 
Latimer’s similar experience with the Scotch 
laddie in Redgauntlet, and with the penny- 
worth of cockchafers which I purchased from 
him, provided myself with a good afternoon’s 
sport, and an excellent dish of trout at the 
end of it. The Jordan and all the streams 
that come down the northern wadies into the 
lake afford capital trout fishing, but un- 
fortunately, except in spring, the whole of 




















MILL AND ANCIENT AQUEDUCT AT TABGAH, 


I explored the neighbourhood for ruins, but 
only found some drafted stones, and one or 
two entrances to tombs which were choked 
up, but as they had evidently been opened at 
a former period, I did not think them worth 
examining. Moreover, I was much distracted 
by my piscatorial propensities from archzo- 
logical investigation, and spent the better 
part of one afternoon flicking the waters of 
the stream. I had only landed a couple of 
small trout after fishing for nearly an hour, 
and was in the act of changing my fly, when 
[ observed a small bare-legged Arab urchin 
staring at me with wonderment. Suddenly 
a bright thought struck him, and he darted 


this part of the country is too feverish and 
unhealthy for indulging in it with safety. 
During our stay at Tabgah, I rode across the 
hills to the ruins of Chorazin. The distance 
as the crow flies is not above two miles, but 
the broken and inaccessible nature of the 
country to be traversed makes it seem much 
more. The weather, which was wild and 
gusty, was quite in keeping with the scenery. 
Our path led us over great basalt boulders, 
down steep descents into rocky gorges, along 
the stone-strewn beds of dried-up torrents, 
and up barren hill sides, till we suddenly 
came upon a more than usually large pile of 
rocks, and found them to be hewn into the 
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shape of building stones, and even forming 
parts of ancient walls, but it was all such a 
mass of confusion that at a first glance one 
scarcely realised that they were the ruins of 
a city once denounced for its sins of extrava- 
gance and luxury. I can hardly imagine 
how, even in its palmiest days, the environs of 
Chorazin can have been anything but bare 
and rugged—though doubtless vines might 
have been induced to trail over the huge 
rocks and conceal their exceeding nakedness. 
The only remains of the ancient synagogue 
which I observed, were some most elaborately 
carved niches in black basalt ; indeed, the 
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way, not much concerned by our proximity. 
The only tree in sight was one in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a large cattle- 
shed, which was also the only sign of man’s 
recent handiwork. In fact, nothing could 
have been more cheerless than the scene as 
we gazed through a fine driving rain, at the 
surrounding desolation. Keraizeh, which has 
thus preserved its resemblance to its old 
name, is the property of the wife of the 
Sheikh of Semakyeh Arabs, a tribe who 
wander about this part of the country, 
where, excepting at a mile or two there is 
no settled population. I happened to be 





BEDOUIN FUNERAL NEAR TABGAH. 
From a Drawing by E. 8. Curnperrt. 


whole of the building was constructed of this 
material, and when it was visited by the 
officers of the Palestine Survey they found 
one pedestal with the base of a column 
standing to a height of 34 feet. Indeed, 
the natives are always using up ancient 
material of this kind by building them into 
their cattle-sheds. The ruins however cover 
a much greater area than at first appears, 
and I had not time to examine them 
thoroughly. They command a beautiful view 
of the lake about a mile distant, down a 
rocky gorge. along the sides of which I 
watched a herd of gazelles nibbling their 


present at a funeral of one of the principal 
men of the tribe, when a scene not unlike 
that of an Irish wake took place. The burial 
ground was not far from our tents, and here 
gathered a large concourse of men and wailing 
women. The women collected under a clump 
of doum bushes apart, squatting in a semi- 
cirele, and from time to time indulging in 
wild shrill screams, the men standing solemnly 
round the spot on which the grave was about 
to be dug with the shrouded corpse on a 
litter in rear. Their habit seems to be to 
console their grief by a species of mournful 
festivity, to provide for which I was told 
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that no fewer than thirty-five sheep had been 
killed. I went to one of their encampments 
about half a mile distant ; their black tents 
were pitched amid a mass of rocks, and 
guarded as usual by savage dogs. They 
cultivate such patches of land as are available 
in this stony district, but are a poor tribe. 
Their presence, which seems to accord now 
so well with their surroundings, makes it 
all the more difficult to people this region 
in imagination with a wealthy and highly- 
civilised population, and to crown these hills 
with handsome cities adorned with the 
architecture of an age which we still imitate. 

It was not above half-an-hour’s ride from 
Tabgah to the ruins of Tell Hum, where the 
extensive remains of a city covering a large 





area of ground, are 
generally accepted now 
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mons, which was to make them the founders 
of a new religion. Fording the Jordan, which 
here throws up a sandbank in the lake, and 
obliges us to ride as it were out to sea, we 
reach in about half a mile a_ beautiful 
grassy sward stretching to the water’s edge, 
on which are two or three fine old trees and 
a large tent, which is the abode of a party 
of Jews, who have started not long since, 
fishing, as an industry, and who supply their 
co-religionists at Tiberias with the fruits of 
their labours. Near it is a large stone 
building, the only one on the entire circuit 
of the lake, with the exception of one lately 
built at the other extremity. It is the 


granary of a Mohammed Said Pasha, a 
wealthy 


Arab, who lives at Damascus, and 











as being the ruins of 





Capernaum. By com- 
paring their present condition with the 


accounts of former travellers, it is evident 
that the ravages of the Arabs are telling 
upon them, and that little will remain of the 
once handsome synagogue in the course of a 
few years more unless steps are taken to 
protect it. Excavation here would probably 
furnish a rich mine to antiquarians, and from 
inquiries I made on the spot I found that the 
site could be purchased for a very small sum 
from the present proprietor, but it would be 
found impossible—treaties to the contrary 
notwithstanding —to induce the Turkish 
Government to consent to its transfer to a 
foreigner. There was only one family of 
Bedouins squatting upon it on the occasion 
of my last visit, which was the third I had 
paid to this interesting locality. From here 
it is a pleasant ride along the coast for barely 
an hour to the mouth of the Jordan; it is 
indented with sundry little bays, on the 
shores of which we can readily picture the 
fishers of a bygone period mending their 
nets, as they unconsciously awaited the sum- 









THE RUINS OF CAPERNAUM AT TELL HUM, SHOWING PLAN 
OF SYNAGOGUE, 


owns an immense extent of territory in this 
region. It is also the residence of his 
Vakeel or manager, and this functionary 
received us with the utmost hospitality and 
politeness. We were urged by him, and the 
Jews, to pitch our tents here, and upon their 
assurances, Which unhappily proved untrust- 
worthy, that at this time of year the locality 
was perfectly free from fever, I consented 
to do so, the more especially as the spot was 
most favourably situated with respect to 
supplies, and some exploration I wished to 
make in the neighbourhood. Leaving the 
tents to be pitched, and having obtained a 
guide from a neighbouring Bedouin encamp- 
ment, I started off in a northerly direction 
for about three miles to a ruin of which I 
had heard, but which had never been visited, 
called Dardara. On my way I passed a spot 
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where I had come upon some interesting 
remains in the previous year, called El 
Ahseniyeh, and where the natives were in 
the act of making excavations for building 
purposes. Here I found the figures of two 
lions carved on stone, which had been 
recently unearthed and built into the wall ; 
unfortunately the head of one had been 
broken off. I also came across a curious 
object in black basalt shaped something like 
an hour-glass, three feet high, with immense 
stone handles, the object of which I could 
not divine, as there was no division in the 
centre, otherwise it might have served for a 
mortar. 

Up to this point we had been crossing the 
level and fertile plain of the Batéha, of rich 
alluvial deposit, intersected by numerous 
streams, which descend from the northern 
wadies and from lagoons.. The whole of this 
plain is covered with the remains of ancient 
towns, and as it is only about three miles 
long by two in the widest part, the popula- 
tion must have been very dense. It is now 
partially cultivated, and Mohammed Said 
Pasha, to whom the most of it belongs, is 
rapidly reclaiming it. Leaving this plain, 
we follow a wild rocky gorge, in which there 
is a trout stream, for about a mile, and 
arrive at a village at which are the hovels of 
a few sedentary Arabs. This, we are in- 
formed, is Dardara, and were much dis- 
appointed that there was nothing to be 
discovered but traces of ancient foundations, 
drafted stones, and the fragment of a 
column, We therefore went back to our 
tents in a somewhat discontented frame of 
mind, which did not improve under the 
influence of a furious northerly gale which 
now sprang up, and whistled piercingly 
down the wadies. This increased in 
violence to such an extent that we had barely 
reached our tents when they were blown flat 
down upon us, enveloping their inmates and 
other contents in their folds, and producing 
a condition of chaos and discomfort not caleu- 
lated to improve the tempers of the hungry 
and the cold—for it can be cold even on the 
Sea of Galilee. Fortunately, the Hasil, or 
granary, was not above a hundred yards 
distant, and thither were conveyed the 
fragments of a half-cooked dinner, and all our 
baggage piecemeal, not without difficulty and 
sundry breakages, and small disasters. It 
was evidently hopeless to think of a com- 
fortable night in tents under such circum- 
stances, and we therefore accepted the 
polite invitation of Selim Aga the Vakeel to 
pass the night in the granary. He himself 
occupied one little den off it, and a tame 
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porcupine another, while the entrance was a 
passage in which our servants stowed them- 
selves away, and the cook cooked our dinner 
over a charcoal brazier. The apartment appro- 
priated to our accommodation was an 
immense vaulted chamber, about sixty feet 
in height by thirty in breadth. This was 
almost. crammed full of wheat, barley, 
dhurra—sort of holeus or maize—and lentils. 
However, we cleared away a space in the 
centre large enough for us to pile our things, 
spread our beds, and put up our tent table ; 
and as we listened to the wind roaring out- 
side, and smelt the fumes of our dinner, 
mingled with those of the charcoal fire, con- 
sidered ourselves fortunate, and _ invited 
Selim Aga to partake of our evening meal, 
which consisted principally of wild ducks 
which my servant had shot on the lagoons 
of the Batéha. 

Selim Aga proved a most interesting and 
intelligent personage. He was a Kurd 
by race, and a native of Kharpout; a 
somewhat fanatic Moslem, for he had 
performed the Hadj, or Pilgrimage, to 
Mecca nine times, and had lived several years 
in that sacred city. He informed us that 
the whole of Mohammed Said Pasha’s land 
was cultivated by the Tellawiyeh and Diab 
Arabs, from whom he took one-third of all 
the produce raised ; that the number of tents 
occupied by the Tellawiyeh thus employed 
amounted to four hundred, and of Diab tents 
to three hundred ; the former cultivating the 
Batéha and lowlands, and the latter the hill 
country ; that the land now under cultiva- 
tion by them amounted to five hundred 
feddans. It is difficult to put this into 
English acres, for the signification of a feddan 
varies in different parts of the country. 
Literally, it means the amount that a pair of 
oxen can plough in a season; and villages 
are valued according to the number of 
feddans they cultivate; but as the villages 
situated on a hilly part of the country cannot 
do above half the work of those in the plains, 
the hill people have adopted two pairs of 
oxen, working from six to eight hours a day, 
alternately, to make the meaning equal. The 
difference arising from this attempt to 
“make things equal” is so great in different 
parts of the country that a feddan in one part 
may be nearly double what it is in another ; 
but if we take the feddan in the district I was 
now in at thirty acres, we shall probably not 
be far out. This would give Mohammed 
Said Pasha fifteen thousand acres under cul- 
tivation, with a vast quantity of land waiting 
to be brought in, and any nmaber of hands to 
cultivate it. From which it will appear that 
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Selim Aga’s berth was 
afforded him abundant opportunities of 
robbing his master. I do not mean to assert 
that he availed himself of these, but if he 
does not, he must, as the Californian bank 
cashier said to the miner who brought him 
back the balance of a cheque that had been 
overpaid by mistake, “feel very lonesome.” 
He evidently exercised great authority over, 
and inspired no little respect among, the wild 
people with whom he had to deal. But this 
probably arose from a habit in which he 
told us with an amiable smile, he indulged 


no sinecure, and 
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by Mr. Schumacher. Altogether, Selim 
Aga seemed to me a man who knew, like 
his master, how to make the best of both 
worlds—for Mohammed Said Pasha is re- 
nowned for his piety, and as the official 
conductor of pilgrimages to Mecca enjoys 
not only a high reputation for sanctity, but 
great facilities for accumulating wealth. 

In examining the traces of foundations of 
the ancient city which once stood on this site, 
I observed that some of the stones were 
unusually large. At one corner of the ruins 
stand a clump of date trees, and a causeway, 
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RUINS OF GAUVALA, SHOWING TIBERIAS, 


From a Drawing by Laurence OLIPHANT. 


freely of thrashing and imprisoning them 
without the intervention of judgeor jury. I 
suspect he imprisoned them in the den with the 
porcupine. Nothing, however, could have 
been more bland and polite than he was to 
us, and as host I have no reason to speak of 
him except in the warmest terms. He gave 
me all the information in his power with 
respect to the Wady Jerameyah, which I was 
going to explore on the following day, and 
furnished me with an excellent guide. For 
this valley had at that time never been 
explored, though it has since been surveyed 


now impassable, is all that remains of a 
Roman road, which led across what is now a 
swamp to the low round hill about a mile dis- 
tant, called Et-Tell, the ruins on which some 
suppose to indicate the site of Bethsaida 
Julias. The remains here, however, are 
very insignificant, and I see nothing to 
warrant this hypothesis. We know that the 
city was on the shores of the lake, and I 
would place it rather at El-Araj o 
Mesaidigeh, a small collection of Arab hovels 
on the lake about a mile beyond 
El-Araj, where some traces of foundations 


side 























AN ARAB BOY FISHING. 


From a Drawing by E. 8, CUTHBERT. 


exist. I visited the spot on my way to 
explore the Wady Jeramaya, concerning 
which Dr. Thomson, in The Land and the 


Book, says: “We were obliged to make .a 
long detour to the east, in order to get round 
the impracticable gorge of the Jermaiah. It 
is the largest and most savage of all the 
ravines into which we looked during our ride 
of nine hours, and is said to be the chosen 
resort of leopards, wolves, hyenas, boars, and 
other wild animals.” Leaving the Batéha at 
its eastern extremity, we struck a path 
which leads to the top of the plateau—here, 
some 1,200 feet above the lake—with the 
idea of crossing to the upper part of the 
wady. Aftera most fatiguing scramble, we 
came unexpectedly upon blocks of hewn 
basalt, and foundations indicating the site 
of an ancient town. The name of this ruin 
was Zeta. It was not formerly known, but 
does not seem to have been a place of much 
importance. As I had now been riding for 


more than three hours, I determined to strike 
north and reach the wady, the descent into 
which was made by a_break-neck path, 
down which the horses, without riders, when 
left to find their own way, could scarcely 
scramble. The nature of the country was so 
inaccessible that it was not likely I should 
find ruins here; but this was compen- 
sated for by the grandeur of the scenery. 
With the exception of one small clump of 
date trees at a point where the wady 
bifureates, and some scrub, oak and doum 
bushes clinging to the almost precipitous 
sides of the gorge, there was no vegetation, 
and the scene was wild and rugged in the 
extreme. Fearing I should not reach home 
before dark if I pushed further up, I now 
tried to descend the wady by following the 
bed of the brook that brawled down it, but 
owing to the huge boulders with which it 
ras strewn, after struggling along for nearly 
an hour, I was obliged to give the attempt 
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up as hopeless. The hill sides were here 
so steep that I was beginning to despair of 
getting out at all, the more especially as my 
Bedouin guide had from the first protested 
against the venture, when he discovered an 
almost imperceptible goat track ; it was joined 
by others as we advanced, and was certainly 
more adapted to goats than horses. It was 
an intense relief suddenly to come upon a 
magnificent spring, evidently much fre- 
quented by cattle, and an ancient centre of 
population, for in the vicinity were numerous 
fragments of columns, traces of foundations, 
and built into the walls of a small granary, 
I observed a large fragment of marble, on 
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of position. From here we again descended 
into the wady, where it opened out into a 
practicable bridle path, and where many 
tempting trout pools glittered beneath the 
overhanging rocks, and so finally reached 
home thoroughly done up with our long 
scramble. 

Seeing the interest I took in such 
researches, Selim Aga started me off next 
day with a new guide, and a list of four or 
five ruins hitherto unknown, to which he 
was instructed to conduct me. We left the 
shores of the lake at the extreme south- 
eastern extremity of the Batéha, at the 
point where the mountain descends in a bold 





RUINS OF ROMAN BRIDGE ACROSS THE JORDAN, 


which was a very prettily carved design of 
foliage and flowers, possibly part of a frieze. 
What kind of roads the ancients had in those 
days, and why they should rear handsome 
edifices, and build cities in such a barren and 
inaccessible region, were problems which 
forcibly suggested themselves to my mind. 
The spring itself had evidently been beauti- 
fully masoned in. It was ten feet long by 
four wide, and about six inches deep, the 
rear wall being composed of two courses of 
basalt blocks, each five feet in length. It 
was overshadowed by old fig trees, the giant 
roots of which had forced themselves between 
the hewn rocks and actually lifted them out 


HERMON IN THE DISTANCE. 


bluff into it, of which Dr. Thomson says: 
“This bold headland marks the spot accord- 
ing to my topography where the five 
thousand were fed with the five barley loaves 
and the two fishes.” Again we climbed up 
to the plateau, and near its edge reached a 
granary of Mohammed Said Pasha’s, called 
Khanef. Here I found a considerable area 
of ruin, many fragments of columns, some 
standing to a height of five or six feet, 
besides capitals, cornices, friezes, some of 
them beautifully carved, and niches such 
as those common to Jewish synagogues ; also 
the foundations of a large building, and a 
Hebrew inscription seven feet long by eight 
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inches high. Huge building blocks of basalt 
prevented my making the thorough investi- 
gation I should have desired of this interest- 
ing spot. Near it was a masoned spring 
similar to the one already described, but 
not in such a good state of preservation. I 
now continued for about two miles along the 
plateau, having ascended altogether about 
1,800 feet from the shores of the lake, and 
reached a large walled-in Bedouin encamp- 
ment—for the Diab Arabs had pitched their 
tents where a massive ancient wall, 140 
feet long one way, and 90 feet long the 
other, had once enclosed a city, the ruins of 





summer, but some of whom seek shelter in 
winter in rude huts constructed with ancient 
building stone, with which they also build 
store-houses for their grain, and shelter for 
their cattle. I now plunged into the recesses 
of a wild wady, only to scramble up to a 
greater elevation on the other side than the 
one I had left, passing on the way a small 
ruin, with fragments of columns, and reach- 
ing a large one called Musherfawi, where 
the remains covered an extensive area, but 
consisted chiefly of foundations and pieces of 
columns. The view from this point was one 
of the finest I have seen in Palestine, em- 





LARGE BEDOUIN TENT OF THE SHEIKH. 
From a Drawing by E. 8. CoTuperr. 


which lay strewn around. Many of the 
building stones measured six feet by one- 
and-a-half. The remains of a large building 
stood near, which I take to have been a syna- 
gogue. It measured sixty feet by thirty- 
seven; the walls were standing in some 
places to a height of nine feet; the whole 
area inside them was a mass of building 
stones, among which were several columns. 
Near by was a masoned spring twice the 
size of those I had already seen, and with the 
masonry on three sides in a good state of pre- 
servation, and standing six feet above the 
water. The population here consists entirely 
of Diab Arabs, who live in their tents in 


bracing an immense range of country to the 
westward, with the Sea of Galilee about 
1,600 feet immediately below. I now made 
the best of my way down the steep moun- 
tain side to its margin, passing on the way a 
ruin, the stones of which bore all the marks 
of Jewish carving ; the hypothesis that it 
may have been inhabited by a Jewish popu- 
lation is confirmed by the name El-Lawiyeh, 
which may be rendered “The Levite.” I 
had thus, in the course of my two days’ ride, 
examined the ruins of seven towns which 
had not before been visited, and have been 
led to the conclusion, by the character of the 
architecture, that they date from the second 
M 
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and third centuries after Christ, at which 
time the Sanhedrim and Jewish Patriarch 
were established at Tiberias, and were 
specially favoured by the Roman Emperors. 
It was then a centre of Talmudic learning, 
and contained a wealthy and prosperous com- 
munity, a large portion of which probably 
had their country houses in this moun- 
tain region, where the summer climate 
is delightful, and where a large Hebrew 
population had no doubt gathered to 
enjoy the protection afforded by the vicinity 
of the Patriarch. I found the camp pitched 
at the mouth of the Wady Semakh, in 
immediate proximity to a very large encamp- 
ment of Hawalid Arabs, who had come here 
for pasture, from their usual winter home to 
the east of the Hauran. They were genuine 
sons of the desert, and their independent 
and dignified bearing presented a marked 
difference to the Tellawiyeh and Diab serfs 
of Mohammed Said Pasha. The Sheikh’s 
tent was 90 feet long, and in the course of 
visits which we exchanged I obtained much 
interesting information in regard to the 
relations which subsisted between the 
principal Bedouin tribes, and their Druse 
and Circassian neighbours. 

As I had already explored the Wady 
Semakh, 1 determined next day to climb up to 
the interesting fortress of Gamala, only 
lingering long enough at our camping ground, 
which was surrounded by the ruins of Kersa, 
the ancient Gergesa, to allow time for a 
sketch to be taken of the slope where Biblical 
commentators suppose the herd of swine to 
have rushed down a steep place into the sea. 
The whole area enclosed by the outer wall is 
a tangle of brushwood, affording excellent 
cover, in which on a former occasion I put 
up a wild boar. Here there is a considerable 
quantity of wild liquorice root. There is a 
curious circular tower on the steep hillside, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood some 
canes, which are common in the white lime- 
stone of which this part of the hill is 
composed. A little higher up the limestone 
gives place to basalt. Three miles beyond 
we reach the foot of the cliff on which 
Gamala is situated, and after a scramble up 
its almost inaccessible side, find ourselves in 
that wonderful fortress with its long central 
street, its thick encircling walls, its handsome 
sarcophagi, its masses of squared building 
stones, its prostrate columns, and carved 
capitals, cornices and friezes, its perilous 
approach along the camel’s neck, from which 
it takes its name, its dizzy precipices which 
surround it on all sides, its cisterns, one of 
which in the centre of the fort measures 
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56 feet long, 17 feet across, and about 
30 feet high. It is approached by a flight 
of steps, and near the upper one in the 
centre, a huge fig-tree had managed to 
establish itself, across the stump of which a 
column had lodged, as though in the act of 
rolling down. The view across the lake 
with Tiberias on its opposite margin was 
magnificent, and the spot is in some respects 
the most interesting to be found on its shores. 
The account given by Josephus of the 
celebrated size of this fortress by Vespasian, 
of which he was an eye-witness, is of thrilling 
interest ; it has been admirably condensed 
by Dr. Thomson, from whom I cannot resist 
quoting the last scene of the terrific drama. 
“A high tower on the wall was undermined 
and fell with prodigious noise; the soldiers 
rushed in again, led by Titus himself ; every- 
thing gave way and went down before the 
tenfold fury of the onset—the outer city first, 
and then this wonderful citadel itself was 
taken, and everything that breathed was put 
to the sword, even to the women and helpless 
infants. Five thousand of those miserable 
people seeing escape impossible, destroyed 
themselves ; husbands leaped madly from the 
ramparts, and were crushed into hideous 
masses in those yawning gulphs below. Look 
over, if your head is steady enough, and see 
into what awful depths they must have 
plunged. So fell Gamala on the 23rd of 
October, A.D. 69, after a siege of twenty-nine 
days. Of the entire population that thronged 
this city and citadel only two women escaped.” 
I lunched at the bottom of the mountain 
at the tents of some Erkebat Arabs. They 
are a small amiable tribe, inhabiting this 
shore of the lake, numbering about 100 tents, 
of whom half are tenants of Abbas Effendi, 
the son of the Persian Holy-man, who lives at 
Acre, and is chief of the Persian sect of Babs. 
He has a granary, which we shortly after 
passed, at the south end of the lake, and 
owns a good deal of land in this neighbour- 
hood. There is not much more of interest 
on the actual shore, though the highlands 
above teem with ruins, until we reach those 
of Kerak, the ancient Tarichea, which was 
a city of some importance, situated at the 
point where the Jordan leaves the lake, and 
where Josephus collected 138 ships to attack 
the Romans. Here it is fordable at certain 
seasons, but I have had to swim my 
horse across. A little lower down are the 
picturesque remains of the old Roman bridge 
of Jisr el Kanatar, with its lofty ruined 
arches, from which point a ride of a couple 
of hours, brings us back to Tiberias. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
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Engraved by W. Biscompe GARDNER, from a Drawing by Sin Freperick Leicnton, P.R.A. 
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ROBINS. 


From a Drawing by Maup M. CLARKE. 


ORNITHOLOGY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


THE duties of a National Museum are two- 
fold—to assist the student and to instruct the 
public. The method by which the latter 
object is to be accomplished varies in different 
countries and in different museums. In 
Paris, in Leyden, and in Berlin, nearly all 
the specimens are mounted in the public 
galleries, and it is only in the first-named 
museum that we have seen any considerable 
reserve of skins. We take it that every 
bird exposed in a glass case is doomed to 
destruction sooner or later, its fate being 
merely a question of time, as exposure to 
the light is certain to bleach the plumage 
and deteriorate the appearance of the speci- 
men. In such a climate as that of London it 
would be simple madness to attempt a large 
display in the public galleries, and therefore 
the main zoological collections are preserved 
in cabinets and hidden from the light, and 
there is no reason why they should not be 
available for the purposes of study for many 
hundreds of years. Like the other portions 


of the zoological collections, the birds are 
represented by two distinct series, each ful- 
filling a separate purpose. 

In the galleries of the British Museum at 
Bloomsbury, the actual wall-space for the 
exhibition of the birds was larger than that 
allotted to the mounted collection at South 
Kensington, and the arrangement was 
different. In the old bird gallery the mounted 
specimens were arranged in cases running 
lengthwise along the walls, and the room 
was lighted from the top. A wider glance 
could be obtained of the collection as a whole 
than is possible under the new arrangement, 
which, however, has advantages which the 
parent museum did not possess. The cases 
are now arranged laterally, in bays, which 
are lighted by side-windows. This allows of 
each bay being devoted to one family of 
birds, or at least to a very few. In the 
early days of the old museum the same idea 
which still prevails in the great museums of 
the Continent, also dominated the official 
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mind at Bloomsbury, and every specimen of 
worth and rarity was mounted and exposed to 
certain ruin in the public galleries. In years 
past it has been our lot on several occasions 
to remonstrate when some unique and precious 
specimen has been thus mounted, and the 
invariable reply was that the public liked to 
see the most valuable of the specimens in 
the cases. Our own opinion was, and is now, 
that the public is like Gallio in this respect, 
and cares for none of these things, and that 
it infinitely prefers a few artistic and natur- 
ally mounted birds to whole rows of specimens 
on stands, without any explanatory labels 
to relieve the tedium of the conventional 
mounting. At Leyden, where a staff of 
trained taxidermists is kept in the museum, 
some attempt has been made to vary the 
usual mode of stuffing animals by represent- 
ing them in varied and active positions, and 
thus the general effect is never monotonous. 
But this was never done in the British 
Museum, and the constrained attitudes of 
many of the specimens exhibited at Kensing- 
ton form part of a legacy from the parent 
institution, the bad influence of which it will 
take many years to efface. Thousands of 
specimens have been unmounted already, or 
have been transferred to the duplicates and 
distributed to such provincial museums as 
prefer to tread in the old paths, and will 
accept specimens belonging to the bad old 
times ! 

The credit of having broken away from 
time-honoured tradition in the mode of 
mounting animals in this country is cer- 
tainly due to Mr. John Hancock, who taught 
how to combine scientific accuracy and 
artistic feeling. Mr. Hancock’s name is a 
password throughout England, wherever 
taxidermy is mentioned, and in London his 
ablest representative has probably been Mr. 
A. D. Bartlett, the well-known superin- 
tendent of the Zoological Gardens, to whom 
we owe many of our most beautifully 
mounted specimens in the bird gallery. But 
the first to suggest this combination of art 
and taxidermy for an entire museum was 
undoubtedly Mr. E. T. Booth, of Brighton, 
whose collection of British birds in the 
Dyke Road Museum, still remains one of the 
sights of England, and is not surpassed in 
interest by any Natural History Exhibition 
in the whole world. Here may actually be 
seen our native birds in their haunts, 
arranged in cases throughout a long gallery, 
every species being represented as in a wild 
state with corresponding natural accessories, 
reproducing as nearly as possible the sur- 
roundings as they were when the birds were 


alive, and representing the scenes sketched 
by the collector at the time of capture, 
Many years before we actually saw Mr. 
Booth’s collection, its fame had reached our 
ears, and the idea seemed to us to indicate 
what the museum of the future ought to be ; 
thus we lost no opportunity of advocating 
this system of artistic taxidermy in all our 
public lectures. At Leicester the notion 
was well received, and some groups of British 
birds were mounted under the auspices of 
the Natural History Committee of the Town 
Museum, until by the appointment of Mr. 
Montagu Brown as the curator of the 
rauseum, Leicester obtained the services of 
a taxidermist as skilled as he is energetic, 
and the result has been that the system of 
natural mounting has been extended to the 
entire collection of birds, so that not only 
British, but foreign, species are represented 
with their familiar surroundings in a state 
of nature. The Leicester Museum is the 
only one which has applied the principle in 
its entirety with the utmost success and 
public appreciation. 

The difficulty of exhibiting our native 
birds in natural groups at the British 
Museum has been enhanced by the impossi- 
bility of finding any wall-space for the cases. 
In Mr. Booth’s museum the cases are all 
arranged in tiers along the wall, so that 
each forms, as it were, a picture complete in 
itself, but it was seen at the outset that the 
only available method for the national 
collection was to exhibit each group in a 
separate show-case, the glass and iron frame- 
work of which was a matter of considerable 
expense. The first group exhibited was that 
of the Coot (Fulica atra), the materials for 
which were obtained by us on Mr. Edward 
Shelley’s lake at Avington Park in Hamp- 
shire. With this commencement of the 
task, our connection with the undertaking 
has almost ceased, as we have contributed 
but a few of the cases which now nearly fill 
the western corridor and the floor of the 
bird gallery in the Natural History Museum. 
The development of. this most interesting 
and instructive exhibition is due to the 
personal supervision of the chief of the 
Zoological Department, Dr. Giinther, F.R.S., 
who has made the success of the undertaking 
his special concern. After the case of Coots 
had been mounted, a few more popular groups 
were presented by Mr. Theodore Walker, of 
Leicester, and then Lord Walsingham, F.R.S8., 
one of the Trustees of the Museum, gave a 
series of nests of our native birds, princip- 
ally taken on his estate at Merton Hall 
in Norfolk, which form the bulk of the 
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exhibition. Many other interesting groups 
have been contributed by Lord Lovat, 
Mr. Harcourt Powell, Mr. Bidwell, and 
other friends of the museum, while in the 
course of last year an expedition made to 
the north of Scotland by Colonel Irby and 
Captain Reid resulted in the acquisition of 
many rare and very interesting species, and 
added to the British collection some of its 
most valuable specimens. 

After reading this short introductory sketch, 
which may be interesting as a record of a new 
era in the history of the British Museum, the 
student of ornithology may be prepared to 
spend a day at South Kensington, in which 
he cannot fail to obtain a considerable amount 
of amusement as well as instruction. In the 
great hall of the Natural History Museum, the 
visitor will find in process of formation the 
“Index” Museum, which is being arranged 
and developed by the Director, Professor W. 
H. Flower, C.B., F.R.S. The completion of 
this portion of the collection is necessarily 
a work of time, but with the ornithological 
section great progress has been made, and here 
the student will find the material requisite 
for his elementary studies of the characters of 
birds. 

The different bones of the skeleton, the 
formation and growth of the feathers of the 
body and wings, the various development 
of the beak and feet in the principal forms 
of birds, are here exemplified, and are 
accompanied by explanatory labels and de- 
scriptions which convey instruction to the 
tyro as well as to the adept in ornithology. 
We would direct especial attention to the 
anatomical preparations of our friend Mr. 
Wray, as being perfect models of what a 
simple and yet strictly scientific method of 
instruction should be. 

In the centre of the hall are two large 
cases illustrating two curious facts in nature, 
viz. the hybridization of species in a wild 
state, and the variation of species under do- 
mestication. The Pigeons have been chosen as 
an illustration of the latter phenomenon, and 
round a dove-cote are clustered representa- 
tives of the principal breeds of Domestic 
Pigeon, including the Carrier, the Fantail, 
Pouter, and other familiar forms, whilst 
hovering in the air above them are a pair 
of Blue Rock-doves, the original wild stock 
from which man by selection has developed 
all the curious varieties of Pigeons which 
exist at the present day. For this unique 
collection of Domestic Pigeons, the Museum 
is indebted to Mr. Combe Williams, who has 
been assisted by Mr. Salter and other well- 
known Pigeon-fanciers. There is scarcely a 
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bird in this case that has not, when alive, won 
at least half a dozen first prizes. Not less in- 
teresting is the other case of Crows and Gold- 
finches, presented by Mr. Henry Seebohm, the 
well-known traveller, as one of the prizes of 
his expedition to Siberia. Instances of cross- 
breeding in confinement are plentiful. A 
Goldfinch will mate with a Canary, or one 
species of Pheasant will interbreed with 
another species, but in a wild state the 
instances of hybridization are less frequent, 
and are commonly confined to Game-birds. 
The Hooded Crow (Corvus cornix), however, 
is known to breed with the Carrion Crow 
(C. corone), wherever the ranges of the two 
species overlap ; and in the case of the birds 
exhibited, a pure-bred Hooded Crow and a 
pure-bred Carrion Crow will be seen, while the 
hybrid young ones partake, toa greater or less 
degree, of the characters of both. The same 
occurs with the Common Goldfinch (Carduelis 
carduelis) and the Oriental Goldfinch (C. 
caniceps). All the specimens here exhibited 
were obtained by Mr. Seebohm at Krasno- 
yarsk in Central Siberia. 

Passing underneath the staircase to the 
end of the hall, the visitor will find himself 
in the British saloon, where are exhibited all 
our native animals. Of this collection it 
need only be said, that, although immensely 
superior to the one exhibited at Bloomsbury, 
it yet leaves much to be desired. The light 
is bad, the cases are much too high to admit of 
many of the specimens being seen, and the space 
for the exhibition of the birds is thoroughly 
inadequate for the complete collection of our 
English birds in all their changes of plumage, 
which it is our hope to exhibit some day. 

Returning to the hall and ascending the 
main staircase, a turn to the left leads into 
the western corridor, where are to be seen 
the tirst series of the groups of British birds 
with their nests. In this corridor are placed 
most of the smaller perching birds, some of 
the artistic work being very satisfactory. 
The mounting of the specimens has been 
done by Mr. Pickhardt, who, when he 
exercises his full powers, is probably without 
a rival as a bird-stuffer, and the majority of 
the plants have been reproduced by Messrs. 
Mintorn, of Soho Square, but a great deal of 
the arrangement of the cases is done in the 
taxidermist’s room of the Museum by Mr. 
James West, one of the staff. And here it 
must be explained that the groups of British 
birds exhibited are absolutely true to nature, 
the birds being in every case the actual 
ones which built the nest in the identical 
situation reproduced in the case. Thus no 
effort has been made to obtain particularly 























THE PROFESSOR'S STUDY. 


From a Drawing by Maup M. CLarke, 


fine plumaged specimens, and it will be seen 
that many of them show in their worn and 
bleached feathering the wear and tear in- 
volved in bringing up a family. To any one 
who has not tried the experiment of pro- 
curing a nest iv situ with the parent birds 
of any species, and particularly of the quiet 
and skulking kinds, like the Dartford Warbler 
(Sylvia provincialis), or the Willow Wren 
(Phylloscopus trochilus), these groups will 
convey but a faint impression of the time 
and trouble necessary to complete one of 
them satisfactorily. When the nest has 
been found, and the cld birds procured, the 


bough or the portion of ground on which it 
is placed is bodily removed and sent to the 
Museum, and immediately it arrives the 
services of Mr. Mintorn are called in, and the 
position of every flower and stalk accurately 
marked. The flowers and leaves are then 
reproduced, and thus, when the group is 
placed in the gallery, the actual scene and 
surroundings of the nest are shown, as they 
were on the day when it was taken. It is 
difficult to imagine that more pains could be 
taken to reproduce a faithful picture. Of 
course, Where birds build in rocky situations, 
the case is different, as it would be impossible 
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to blast away the portion of the cliff in 
which a Golden Eagle had placed its nest, 
but a coloured sketch is generally supplied 
by the friend who takes the nest, and then a 
reproduction of the rocks is attempted, all 
the plants of course being remodelled in the 
way described above. The nest of the Rock 
Pipit (Anthus obscurus), which is the first 
group in the corridor, was procured in 
Sutherlandshire by Colonel Irby and Captain 
Reid, and the sketch of the locality was 
made on the spot by the latter gentleman. 
We would call particular attention to the 
two nests of the Red-backed Shrike, or 
Butcher-bird (Zanius collurio), one of which 


and the Dipper (Cinclus aquaticus). The 
curious domed nest of the latter is one of 
the last in this series, and was a most difficult 
one to procure, owing to the situations in 
which the bird places its nest. 

Every effort has been made to render this 
part of the collection instructive, and labels 
are placed on all the cases, conveying a short 
account of the species and its nidification. 
In a few instances the peculiar habits of the 
bird have been illustrated by the groups 
themselves ; thus the Shrike sits near the 
larder which he formed for the sustenance 
of the young birds, whose stuffed effigies 
still seem to clamour for the food their parent 





BLACK-THROATED DIVER, 


From a Drawing by Maup M. CLARKE. 


was successfully taken with its “larder.” 
Close by the nest, impaled on thorns, are 
several insects and an unfortunate little 
Yellow Bunting. The foliage of many of 
the adjoining cases is admirably executed, 
especially that of the Reed Bunting (£m- 
beriza scheniclus) and the Blackbird (Merula 
merula), as well as that of the Robin 
(Erithacus rubecula), a drawing of which 
accompanies this article. A wonderful 
domed structure is the nest of the Magpie, 
reminding us of many bygone birds’-nesting 
expeditions in the county where this nest 
was taken. Some of the species exhibited 
in this corridor are decidedly rare, such as 
those of the Dartford Warbler, the Hawfinch, 


has hunted for with so much assiduity. The 
Jay is about to drop the Thrush’s egg he has 
managed to purloin into the mouths of his 
youngsters, and the Magpie adds yet another 
stick to his impregnable edifice. The Hedge- 
sparrows still appear to feed the young 
Cuckoo, who has ruthlessly turned out to 
their death the rightful occupants of the 
nest, and with gaping mouth claims for 
the entire day the undivided attention of 
the foster-parents. A little family of Wrens 
call for food to the anxious parents, who 
must surely have fixed their nest in that ivy- 
covered stump for the express purpose of the 
Museum show-cases, for generally the nest is 
placed in such a position as the ivy on a 
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massive tree-trunk, or on the side of an 
arbour, or in some such position equally im- 
possible to transfer to the walls of a museum. 

We have here indicated only a few of the 
groups in the corridor, as we have still to 
notice the larger cases, which are in the bird 
gallery on the ground floor, leading westwards 
from the great hall. Immediately on enter- 
ing will be seen some of the species procured 
by Colonel Irby and Captain Reid, during 
their expedition to Sutherlandshire in 1886, 
But for the exertions of these ornithologists, 
the Museum might have waited a long time 
for such rarities as the nests of the Black- 
throated Diver, the Hen Harrier, and those 
of some of the Ducks, notably the Wigeon 
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the subject of the illustration on p. 169 to the 
present article. This nest was placed near 
the very top of a spruce-fir on the side of a pre- 
cipice, and our colleague, Mr. W. R. Ogilvie 
Grant, who took it, was obliged to procure 
the services of a small boy to climb the higher 
branches, which would not bear his own 
weight. The nest was then tied round with 
rope, the branch sawn off and lowered to the 
ground, where the three young birds had 
previously been despatched. The old female 
was shot beforehand, as she wascoming to feed 
the young, and was soon stretched alongside of 
them, but the male bird was some time before 
he made an appearance. At last he came and 
settled on an adjoining tree, nor could he 








HEN HARRIER. 
From a Drawing by Maup M. CLARKE. 


and Scoter. The Black-throated Diver (Co- 
lymbus arcticus) is a singularly handsome 
bird, and has been selected as the subject 
of one of our illustrations; it breeds, as 
a rule, only in the most secluded lochs 
in northern Scotland. The Hen Harrier 
(Circus cyaneus) is also found nesting only in 
the northern districts of Great Britain: the 
peculiar fringe of feathers on the face gives 
the bird somewhat of an Owl-like appearance. 
The collection of Ducks is rapidly becoming 
complete, and the Shoveller, Pochard, and 
others, are already placed in the gallery with 
their down-lined nests and eggs. 

In the very centre of the gallery will be 
noticed the large case of Herons, which forms 


prevent a “ squawk’”’ of astonishment at per- 
ceiving that his nest, with its occupants, had 
totally disappeared. Poor bird! it was his 
last note, and a moment afterwards he had 
joined the remainder of his family—victims 
all for the purposes of science. We confess 
that it requires a certain effort and steeling 
of the heart to kill off a whole family of 
birds, and we cannot forget the feeling of 
cruelty involved in the slaughter of the 
young birds; but certainly the life of no 
bird in the collection has been unnecessarily 
taken, and in many cases we have but 
anticipated the fate of the youngster by 
the claws of a cat or hawk, while as far 
as the British Museum is concerned there 
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will be no need to replenish the groups for 
many long years to come. Would that 
fashionable ladies were as considerate of the 
claims of the feathered population ! 

Many of the wading birds are weil repre- 
sented in the series of British groups. Two 
of the Redshank (7 otanus calidris) with eggs 
and with ycung birds, are exhibited not far 
from the much rarer Greenshank (7'otanus 
canescens) procured by Colonel Irby and 
Captain Reid, while many visitors pause 
before the case containing the Ringed Plovers 
and three young, two of which can only be seen 
at the first glance. These birds place their 
eggs in the midst of the shingle, and the little 
downy-tufted nestling so closely resembles the 


watched the progress of the manceuvre. 
Another curious habit of the Thick-knee 
is to crouch along the ground, as shown 
in our illustration, and this is also done by 
the nestlings. Perhaps, like the Ostrich, 
the bird imagines that it is not seen; but 
the habit is fatal to individuals in con- 
finement, as we can testify from the history 
of two in our possession. One of them 
used to crouch on the gravel paths or in the 
beds of the garden, and was at last picked 
up by some wily tradesman, and never seen 
again. So complete is the confidence of the 
bird in its disguise that a child could approach 
it at the time and seize it unresistingly. 
The Thick-knee is much more nearly allied 





““THICK-KNEE”’ (PLOVER). 
From a Drawing by Maup M. CLaRKE. 


surrounding stones that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to detect it when once it has crouched 
on the beach. Another curious wader is 
the Thick-knee or Norfolk Plover (@diene- 
mus crepitans), a bird of the wilds and 
downs. The two stone-coloured eggs are laid 
on the waste, in the midst of which they so 
exactly resemble actual stones that it would 
be almost impossible to detect them from a 
little distance. The only way to find the 
eggs is to watch the movements of the old 
birds from some distance with a field-glass, 
as the hen-bird, on leaving the eggs, runs for 
some distance before rising, thus luring the 
intruder into the belief that the spot from 
which she rises is the position of the eggs, 
unless with his trusty binoculars he has 


to the Bustards than to the Plovers, and is 
a night-feeder, as might almost certainly be 
inferred from its enormous eyes. 

In two large cases are exhibited the 
breeding places of the common and arctic 
Terns (Sterna hirundo and S. arctica) with 
their nests and eggs, while the burrowing 
hole of the Manx Shearwater (Pufinus 
anglorum) is also shown, This bird tunnels 
into the ground and lays its eggs in a 
chambered hollow. One such nest is 
exhibited with a section cut in the side of 
the turf to show the female bird on the 
egg. Of the Picida, the nests, if such 
they may be called, of the Great Spotted 
Woodpecker (Picus major) and the Green 
Woodpecker (Gecinus viridis) have been 























SAND-MARTINS, 


From a Drawing by Maup M. CLARKE, 


presented by Lord Walsingham, who 
apparently thinks nothing of cutting down 
a tree when it is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the collection of which he is a Trustee, 
and he must certainly have sacrificed a fine 
young fir-tree when he gave the nest of the 
Long-eared Owl which is one of the most 
attractive groups in the gallery. The sleepy 
look of the female Ow] is admirably rendered, 
while the attitude of the male, alighting 
near the nest with a freshly killed mouse, 
is done to the life. Next to the rocky 
habitats of the birds, those tunneled into the 
earth give the most trouble in reproduction, 
and of such are the nesting-places of the 
Sand-martin and the Kingfisher, both of 
which nest in holes excavated in sand or 
friable earth. Nevertheless, these difficulties 
have been overcome by making careful 
sketches and measurements, and the groups 
in the pavilion at the end of the gallery, 
illustrating the nesting of the Sand-martin 
(Cottle riparia) and Kingfisher (Alcedo ispida) 


are two of the most successful. Lateral 
sections are made, showing the nests at the 
end of the tunnels, and thereby illustrating 
the difficulties encountered by the pygmy 
birds in the rearing of their. young. 

So much time has been occupied in the 
development of these cases destined to 
illustrate the nesting habits of our native 
birds, that as yet the Museum has not been 
able to turn its attention to the mounting 
of cases of foreign birds. Nevertheless, a 
few specimens have been added to the 
collection, the principal ones being those of 
the Golden Oriole (Oriolus galbula), Leconte’s 
Thrasher (Harporhynchus lecontei) built in a 
cactus, and presented by Mr. Wright, of 
San Bernardino, California, whose assistance 
the Museum cordially acknowledges, and 
a fine group of the male and female 
Flamingo (see illustration), presented by Lord 
Lilford, also a generous friend of the British 
Museum. This curious mud-built nest was 
taken in Spain, and the position of the female 











FLAMINGO. 
From a Drawing by Mavup M. CLARKE. 


bird is absolutely correct, thanks to the 
pains taken by an English ornithologist, Mr. 
Chapman, who discovered a breeding place of 
these rare birds, and not only watched their 
movements through binoculars, but made 
a sketch of the sitting female. The old 
idea, therefore, that the Flamingo built a 
lofty nest, and that the hen used her long legs 
to sit straddle-wise, may now be considered 
as definitely exploded. 

As with the description of the western 
corridor, so with the bird gallery, space does 
not allow of our entering into minute details 
of the various cases, to each of which a concise 
label is attached. The exhibition of the birds 
in the wall-cases labours under the same dis- 
advantages as were alluded to in the British 
saloon. They are both too high and too low, 
while the space on the eye-line is too small 
for the demonstration of all that is needed 
to give the public a popular introduction to 
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general ornithology. If these cases, 
with their rows of stuffed specimens 
were taken away and certain groups 
of the prineipal forms of birds were 
mounted so as to show the leading 
characteristic of each family, the 
public would learn more natural 
history in five minutes than they 
can now embrace in a whole day’s 
visit to the galleries. For this 
reform a certain amount of money 
would be necessary, but we feel 
that, even in these days of public 
economy (when the grants to the 
British Museum, the most ill-paid 
branch of the whole Civil Service, 
are cut down without rhyme or 
reason, or without the slightest 
reference as to the way in which 
the departments are doing their 
duty), the public would not grudge 
the expenditure if they knew that 
the wish of the officers was to make 
the establishment educational in an 
individual, as well as in a national, 
sense. 

One word must be added concern- 
ing the collection of bird-skins, to 
which allusion has been made above. 
Fifteen years ago, when we were 
first appointed to their charge, the 
series of unmounted specimens 
amounted to about 40,000, and, 
as regards birds, the British 
Museum occupied a_ third-rate 
position in the world. The ¢ol- 
lection was surpassed in value by 
those of Paris, of Leyden, and of 
Berlin; and probably of Vienna. 
The collection of skins was insignificant 
when compared with those of the great private 
collections of this country, the American 
series of Messrs. Salvin and Godman, and 
Dr. Sclater, our own series of African 
birds, &c.; and as all the most valuable 
specimens had been mounted, they were in 
a process of rapid deterioration. We can 
now affirm that, as regards the collection of 
birds at least, the British Museum is with- 
out a rival in the world. The valuable 
specimens have been unmounted and added to 
the skin collection, and have thus been saved 
from destruction. The badly-mounted ones 
are being gradually eliminated and replaced 
by artistically stuffed ones, while the series of 
unmounted skins forming the study collection 
cannot be far short of 200,000 specimens. 
The private collections, which formerly 
eclipsed the national one in value, have 
mostly been given to the Museum. The 
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unrivalled collection of Indian birds and eggs 
presented by Mr. Hume, nearly 85,000 in 
number, and the equally important series of 
American birds presented by Messrs. Salvin 
and Godman, doubled at one stroke the 
number of specimens in the Museum; while 
the splendid collection of Palearctic birds 
and eggs formed by Mr. Seebohm is also in- 
tended by its generous possessor to become 
national property, and already a large portion 
of it has been placed under our care. Besides 
these, the magnificent collections of Mr. 
Wallace, Dr. Sclater, Mr. Gould, and other 
naturalists, have been added, not to mention 
hundreds of specimens presented by our 
friends in various parts of the world, all en- 
couraging us in the hope that before long 
the Museum may contain the collections of all 
the Englishmen who are labouring in various 
parts of the globe in the cause of ornithology. 

Since we commenced this article, Captain 
Wardlaw Ramsay has announced his inten- 
tion to present the magnificent collection of 
birds bequeathed to him by his uncle, the 
late Marquis of Tweeddale, who possessed 
the best series of Asiatic birds in this country, 
and was the first authority on them. Along 
with the bird-skins, about 40,000 in number, 
Captain Ramsay will also present the Tweed- 
dale library, one of the finest and most com- 
plete collections of ornithological works in 
the world. 

When the whole of the bird-skins are 
arranged in their cabinets, the series will 
probably reach to the astounding number of 
250,000. Fifteen years ago they cannot 
have exceeded 40,000 at the outside, and 
some idea of the increase in the collection 
may be gathered from the series of Birds of 
Prey alone. In 1872 a dozen small boxes in 
a book-case held the whole collection of Acci- 
pitres. Eleven years after, when they were 
transferred from Bloomsbury to South Ken- 
sington, the skins of these birds alone filled 
more than 100 boxes of a size requiring two 
men to carry, and now they are contained in 
seventy-one large cabinets, occupying an en- 
tire side of the bird room. All other families 
of birds have increased in the same ratio, and 
the Hume and Salvin-Godman collections re- 
quired a considerable addition of cabinets to 
contain them. At present, quite half of 
these collections remains to be registered, 
so that there is little time for the staff to do 
anything but attend to this pressing duty. 
All the bird-skins are being classified and 
arranged in glass-covered boxes in accordance 
with the “Catalogue of Birds” in the British 
Museum. This vast undertaking, the twelfth 
volume of which we have just completed, 


contains a description of all the birds in the 
world, with a list of the specimens in the 
national collection. It is hoped that when a 
second edition of this work is published, the 
collection in the British Museum will be as 
complete as the work of Englishmen can make 
it, and that to this end we may receive the 
assistance of our countrymen at home and 
abroad. Much still remains to be done, but 
the progress of the collection towards com- 
pletion has been so satisfactory during the 
past decade that we may hope during the next 
ten years to render it still more perfect. 
At the same time it must be regretted that 
so little encouragement is given by the 
Government towards the increase of the 
national collections. Every other Govern- 
ment but our own makes a point of 
attaching a qualified naturalist to every 
expedition or survey which is undertaken ; 
whereas with the English expeditions it is 
the exception, and not the rule, to appoint 
naturalists. It will hardly be believed that 
from all our costly enterprises in Egypt and 
the Soudan we have not received a single 
specimen of a bird in the British Museum. 
Compare this with the collections made by 
the French during their war with Tonquin, 
or with those of the United States Surveys. 
It is the same with our Naval Service. Our 
ships are engaged on surveys and expeditions 
in every part of the world, but how seldom 
does a single officer interest himself in 
collecting natural ‘history specimens. We 
would urge upon the Admiralty and the 
War Office that distinct encouragement and 
reward should be bestowed on such officers 
as use their opportunities for increasing 
scientific knowledge. England is not slow 
to recognise the triumphs of War, but is 
sadly neglectful of the triumphs of Peace. 

Again, our governors and high officials in 
the colonies could greatly help our needs at 
the British Museum. There are many places 
from which we do not possess a single speci- 
men, and in some of the West India Islands 
it has been left to the Americans to work 
out the Avifauna, the result being that for 
the few birds we possess from these posses- 
sions of the British Empire we are mostly 
indebted to the generosity of our colleagues 
in the United States National Museum. This 
ought not to be, and we hope that these lines 
may be read by some of our countrymen 
in distant places, who may thereby be en- 
couraged to help us in the completion of 
the ornithological collection in the British 
Museum, the development of which is an 
enterprise so near our heart. 

R. Bowpier SHARPE. 
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CHAPTER L. 


T was a blazing June day. 
Aldershot, beloved of 
soldiers of all ranks, wore 
its usual summer air of 
blasé dejection, as if life 
was too much for it and 
it was weary of every- 
thing— itself most of all. 
Sand: and metaphorical 
thorns were everywhere! Horses steamed 
in their stables and men groaned in their 
quarters, while those who were on duty 
not only groaned but likewise “cussed” 
vigorously. 

However, in the officers’ quarters of the 
Cavalry Barracks about five o'clock on this 
particular afternoon, an evidence of a con- 
tented mind and cheerful bearing made itself 
apparent, for a loud and especially joyous 
whistling came from one of the officers’ 
rooms. 

““There’s old Daddy Longlegs whistling 
away like the very devil,’ remarked one fellow 
toanother. ‘ Gad what spirits the old chap 
has; nothing seems to take ‘em down, not 
even such a taste of the infernal as we've 
had to-day, with the pretty nearly certain 
prospect of worse to follow.” 

“ Ah! expect Daddy has managed to get 
leave,” said the other man languidly. 

“Never! By Jove, [ll go and see. If 
Daddy has managed to screw another leave 
out of the Chief I'll go and try my luck 
while he’s in the right mood.” 

Without more ado Chester—better known 
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in the Creams as the Bouncer—pulled himself 
out of his chair and went off to the quarters 
occupied by Daddy Longlegs, who, by the by, 
was put down in the Army List as the 
Honourable Wilfred Okedon, and took rank 
as the second senior subaltern. 

“T say, Daddy,’ began the Bouncer, 
“ what are you kicking up such a devil of a 
shine for, eh?” 

“Got a two days’ leave,” 
genially. “Going 
Daverels’ dance.” 

“ Any chance of my getting a two days out 
of the Chief?” inquired the Bouncer. 

“TI should say not the very smallest,” 
returned Daddy coolly. “Of course you can 
try it on—but Jane is in a bad temper to- 
day, very.” 

“Ts it the gout or the War Office?” asked 
the Bouncer with keen interest, born of a 
hope of leave, not of anxiety for his chief’s 
state of mind, body, or estate. 

“Neither. It’s Tommy. I don’t quite 
know what Tommy’s been up to, but Jane’s 
more like an owl with the toothache than 
usual. I say, old chap, can you lend mea 
crush hat? Mine got filled with jam or 
something the other night.” 

“Yes, if I don’t get leave—but you see I 
may want it myself. Get Smiler’s—his is 
just new; it wants the shine taking off 
it.” 

“Oh, Smiler’s hats are miles too big for 
me,” returned Daddy. “Be quick and ask 
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up to town for the 


for your leave, and as you are sure not to get 
it, send the hat round to me on your way.” 
“You can get Smiler’s,” 


retorted the 
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Bouncer coolly. ‘“ His head is rather bigger 
than yours, but his hat will impart a dignity 
to your general appearance which will im- 
prove you immensely,” and then, as Daddy 
Longlegs sent a good solid, substantial 
clothes-brush spinning across the room, the 
Bouncer disappeared in a hurry toask for his 
leave. 

Whether he got it or not makes no differ- 
ence to our story. Daddy Longlegs accom- 
plished the loan of a crush-hat, and with his 
portmanteau went gaily off to Town to spend 
his two days’ leave, and enjoy himself at the 
Daverels’ dance. 

Now it happened that the Daverels were 
enormously rich people ; not perhaps quite of 
the same set as Daddy Longlegs’ family, who 
if poor, made up for their poverty by a super- 
abundance of pride and a still greater abund- 
ance of pedigree. In fact, the Okedons were 
so poor and so proud and so blessed or cursed 
with pedigree, whichever way you like to 
put it, that Daddy was looked upon quite as 
a special treasure by the Daverels, and as 
being able to give a brightness and lustre to 
their dance, such as does not fall to the lot 
of many young men to have the credit of. 

The Daverels were city people—bankers. 
If the truth be told they were almost Jews. 
Not that so much as a single drop of Semitic 
blood ran in their veins, unless indeed it had 
been inherited from those lost tribes of whom 
we every now and again hear so much. No, 
it was not by blood that the Daverels were 
almost Jews, but by association ; for the great 
firm of which George Daverel was now the 
head, stood to the world as “ Moss and 
Daverel,”’ and without doubt the defunct 
Mr. Moss, when in the flesh, had been an 
Israelite—a Hebrew—a Jew! 

It seemed as if the great house of ‘ Moss 
and Daverel” was fated to die out, unless 
its present head thought fit to take in 
partners from the large and efficient staff in 
order to keep the concern going, much on 
the same principle as gardeners graft strong, 
young, green shoots on to old trees of great 
rarity and past beauty and worth. For 
Mr. Daverel had only one child, Violet, who 
would one day be the heiress of all his vast 
wealth and who now was the darling of his 
heart and the very apple of his eye. To be 
explicit, it was for the sake of the apple of Mr. 
Daverel’s eye that Wilfred Okedon had with 
infinite pain and difficulty screwed that two 
days’ leave out of his unwilling colonel, that 
he had borrowed a crush-hat and had come 
to town feeling as blithe and gay as any bird. 

And yet, when he had reached the great 
flower-decked, gorgeous palace in Queen’s 
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Gate, and had scaled the crowded staircase 
and found himself holding the young hostess’s 
hand in his, this big, handsome, popular 
young aristocrat, with his long pedigree and 
his brave gray eyes, and his devil-may-care 
contempt for everything and everybody 
except just those which suited him for the 
moment, felt himself of no greater account 
than if he had been one of the ridiculous 
insects whose name he bore among his 
comrades. 

“T’ve come awfully early, Miss Daverel,” 
he explained, * because I was so afraid you 
wouldn’t save me a dance; but you have, 
haven't you?” 

“No, Mr. Okedon, I haven't,” said Miss 
Daverel with a mischievous laugh. 

“Then, good-night |!” said Daddy, falling 
off the dizzy height of sweet and pleasant 
hope at once, and going down—down—down 

-to the lowest depths of misery and despair. 
“T’m going, Miss Daverel, at once.” 

“No, don’t do that,” she laughed, “for 
though I haven't actually saved a dance for 
you, I can give you one. As a matter of 
fact, my programme is still empty.” 

“Why, how did you manage that?” 
Daddy inquired, taking this reverse of for- 
tune with far quieter coolness than he had 
done its predecessor. 

He got no answer, however, for a fresh 
stream of guests began to pour up the stairs, 
and Miss Daverel had to turn her attention 
to them. But as he had secured her pro- 
gramme, he did not much mind the inter- 
ruption—in fact, he quietly took the oppor- 
tunity of helping himself, and put a neat 
“W.0.” against three of the best waltzes. 

And yet, although Miss Daverel raised 
not the smallest objection to his doing so, 
and was looking more lovely than he had 
ever seen her look before, Daddy Longlegs 
went back to his hotel in the ‘small hours of 
the morning, and back to Aldershot when 
his leave was ended, without having brought 
matters any nearer to the conclusion for 
which he had been wishing for months past 
—without, indeed, having made the smallest 
attempt to do so. . 

In truth, despite his handsome face and 
his brave and bonny gray eyes, his long lithe 
form and his popularity, his family pride and 
his family tree, the Honourable Wilfred 
Okedon was neither more nor less than afraid 

not of Violet Daverel the beauty, nor of 
Violet the girl, but of Miss Daverel the 
heiress. “If only,’ he sighed, as his train 
sped swiftly towards the military land of 
sand and thorns, “if only she were not so 
beastly rich ; but the cursed money crops up 
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every minute just when I’m beginning to 
feel it’s all right. I wish she hadn’t any 
money—or no, I don’t quite wish that ; but 
I do wish I had as much as she has. I couid 
get the whole business settled out of hand in 
a brace of shakes then! I think she likes 
me,” he went on fondly. “Oh, d—— it all, 
I know she likes me! The question is, does 
she like me well enough ?” 

Now, when Daddy Longlegs was away 
from Violet Daverel, he generally answered 
this question—which was one he asked him- 
self a great many times in the course of the 
day—to his entire satisfaction; but when 
he was near her he seemed to forget that 
she was Violet, the girl he loved, and to 
remember only that she was Miss Daverel, 
the heiress. 

So it came about that a wee': or two later, 
when the “ Creams” got thei. orders for the 
Egyptian affair of ’82, Daddy Longlegs went 
to say good-bye to Violet Daverel, feeling 
that now it would not be right to speak, 
whether he was convinced of her liking 
for him or not. 

For this campaign might just make all the 
difference in the world to him. He might 
come back maimed and shattered out of 
recognition ; he might not come back at all. 

If poor Daddy had possessed as much per- 
ception and power of reading the human 
countenance as he had honour, he would just 
have told Violet Daverel that it was only 
his body which was going out to active ser- 
vice, unless, indeed, she would give him a 
heart to take with him. But Daddy did 
not know the heart of woman, and so, in 
spite of the agony in Violet Daverel’s blue 
eyes, he said good-bye, and went away. 

“ Perhaps,” the girl murmured, as he held 
her hand at parting, “ perhaps you will let 
us hear how you are getting on? We shall 
be anxious—father and I; and if you have 
time to write—to write a line or two, father 
will——_”” 

“T will write to you if I may,” cried poor 
Daddy. 

“Oh, yes, you may,’ answered Miss 
Daverel, in a tone which would have made 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred propose on 
the spot. 

But Daddy was the soul of honour. He 
never for a moment dreamt of taking advan- 
tage of the softening influences of a parting 
which might be for ever; but he just bent 
down and kissed the little trembling hand 
which he would have given worlds to call 
his own. 

“God bless you,” he said brokenly. 
bless you—darling !” and was gone. 


“God 
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CHAPTER II. 


NaTURALLY enough, Violet Daverel was a 
good deal upset by the parting. For her, 
poor girl, it was a painful and cruel position 
in which she found herself. She felt sure 
that Daddy liked her. But, by the by, she 
did not call him by that name—did not, 
indeed, actually know that, out of compliment 
to his long legs, the name had been given 
him by his brother officers. 

In his family he had always been called 
Willie, and in society he was Willie Okedon 
still. 

She felt quite sure that Willie Okedon 
liked her ; and, unfortunately for her, every 
one of her friends, and even her acquaint- 
ances, seemed quite sure of it also. Many 
were the condolences offered her upon the 
horrors of war and the special and melan- 
choly interest which she must take in the 
present campaign, many were the inquiries 
after the absent one, until at last Miss Violet 
gotsothoroughly sick of explaining that she was 
not engaged to Mr. Okedon, and of declaring 
~—-which was a lie—that she took no more 
interest in him than in any other acquaint- 
ance who had gone out to the land of the 
Pharaohs on a desperate errand of life or 
death, that in sheer self-defence she began 
to accept, and even somewhat to encourage, 
the attentions of another young gentleman 
who came to hand just then—just by way of 
proving that if Willie Okedon had left his 
heart behind him, she had not lent him one 
to take with him, and also that she was in 
no wise wearing the willow for a man who 
had not loved her well enough to ask her to 
wait for him until the campaign should be 
over. 

Now, Miss Daverel’s new admirer was 
not by any means troubled with those little 
niceties of honour which had guided poor 
Daddy Longlegs; he was not at all afraid 
of Violet, the girl; still less of Violet 
Daverel, the beauty ; and least of all of 
Miss Daverel, the heiress ; and, in fact, Miss 
Daverel the heiress was the prize he meant 
to win, while for the beauty and the girl he 
cared nothing at all. 

Like poor Daddy, Sir Piers Trevor had a 
very long pedigree behind him; like poor 
Daddy, he was but medestly blessed with 
wealth of this world ; like poor Daddy, he 
was big and strong —“ a great hulking brute” 
one or two had been known to describe him ; 
and unlike Daddy, he was no beauty, but, on 
the contrary, a decidedly ugly man. Not so 
ugly in feature, perhaps, for his nose and 
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cast of head were perfect, but in the lower- 
ing look of the hard eyes, and in the cruel 
set of the rather large mouth, not made less 
pronounced by the heavy, square chin. Yes, 
it was an ugly face, yet one which might 
have been charming had the expression been 
pleasing. 

But the expression was bad ; and ugly the 
face was, even when he was making the most 
efforts to show at his best, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that while she encouraged 
him, Violet Daverel hated him. 

Not always! Sometimes—when she had 
for a moment forgotten the vision of Willie 
Okedon’s brave gray eyes shining through a 
mist of tears, had forgotten that last chok- 
ing “God bless you——darling !”— she 
found Sir Piers Trevor a fairly pleasant 
companion. Certainly after he began to 
haunt her presence, she had to endure no 
more painful condolences about that other 
one, who had gone away without a word 
which could compromise himself. 

It was very hard on poor Daddy that 
his self-renunciation had been so entirely mis- 
understood by the lady of his love! It 
would have been so much more to his liking 
and his comfort, poor lad, if he had carried 
her promise and her love with him instead of 
hanging on a hope which seemed almost 
hopeless, while he knew “that scoundrel, Piers 
Trevor, was hanging about her.” And, of 
course, he did know it and very soon, for we 
all have those kind friends who let us hear 
of those annoyances and sorrows, which the 
heart could not grieve about if it did not 
know. 

Thus some time passed before poor Daddy 
felt able to write the line or two for which 
Violet Daverel had asked ; then an incident 
happened one evening in the streets of 
Alexandria which served to give him the 
necessary excuse for recalling himself—for 
that was how he put it—to her memory. 

He was loafing in one of the cafés with 
several other officers and a lot of Europeans, 
when, finding the heat and noise greater than 
he could bear, he went out to smoke a cigar- 
ette on the veranda until the others should 
be ready to go back to their quarters at 
Ramieh. As he stood leaning against one 
of the supports of the veranda, he saw a 
very old negro woman come tottering along 
carrying a bag in her hand. 

“Poor old girl,’ said Daddy to himself, 
and feeling in his one pocket found a bit of 
silver and tossed it to her with a careless, 
* Hi, old lady, here’s something for you.” 

The old woman mumbled out what Daddy 
supposed was a stream of thanks, and event- 
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ually went on her way. Not unobserved, 
however, for a supple, shadow-like individual, 
in the dingiest of white garments, slid from 
the shade cast by a house opposite, and 
darting down the road she had taken, fell 
upon her, and a scuffle for the money 
followed. 

Daddy Longlegs never thought of the 
danger into which he might be going, but 
just gave a shout to his comrades within the 
café, and set off down the moon-lit road as 
fast as his long legs could carry him. 

“No, you don’t, you brute!” he remarked 
to this dingy person, who, being troubled 
with no fine sense of honour about respect 
due to the feminine sex, began to belabour 
the old negress soundly. And, forthwith, 
Daddy, with an exceedingly strong and 
useful riding-whip, without which he never 
went out when off duty, began to play 
vigorously upon the softer parts of the 
dingy person’s body. 

The effect was miraculous! The dingy 
person dropped his victim and howled what 
the half-dozen officers, who came racing down 
the street, afterwards graphically described 
as “blue murder.” And Daddy, when he 
had given hima good drubbing, gave him a 
shake and a parting kick and sent him flying 
back whence he had come like a shot from 
a catapult, yelling “ blue murder” still. 

When the old woman realised that the 
great gentleman who had given her the 
money had come to her rescue, and had 
thoroughly flogged the cowardly thief, who 
had hankered after her bit of fortune, into 
the bargain, she fell down in the dust at 
his feet, and passionately embraced his long 
legs in a way most embarrassing to him. 

“Take the old girl off!” he cried. “She'll 
throw me down toa certainty. Confound it, 
don’t stand in that idiotic way giggling like 
a lot of school-misses! Take her off!” 

Unfortunately the officers were too 
thoroughly amused at the sight of Daddy in 
this dilemma, to help him, even if they had 
wanted todo so, which they didn’t ; and the 
old woman began to change her tactics and 
to sway backwards and forwards, uttering a 
kind of sing-song chant in an exceedingly 
croaky and cracked voice. 

Under this new expression of gratitude, 
poor Daddy had less hold of the ground than 
ever, but the old woman held on to him, and 
he perforce had to hold on to the old woman, 
while his brother officers stood round the odd 
combination and roared, simply roared with 
laughter. 

And, at last, in spite of his anger and his 
unutterable disgust, the infection of the 
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jolly laughter proved too strong for Daddy 
to resist and he began to laugh also. It was 
fatal to his equilibrium, for he went over 
promptly, and after a moment’s struggle 
parted company with the old lady, and with 
a scramble got himself together in a tailor’s 
heap and sat laughing until, as he said after- 
wards, he thought he should have died of 
laughing. 

The only one who did not in any way 
seem to see the humour of the situation was 
the cause of it all. The old negro lady sat 
back on her heels, after she had gathered 
herself together again, and besought Daddy 
in tones of abject fear not to visit his fall 
upon her miserable head. 

“What does she say?” asked Daddy still 
sitting on the ground like a tailor, with a 
hand on either knee. “Jack, you under- 
stand that sort of lingo, don’t you? What 
does she say ?” 

“She says that you are her lord and 
master,” the officer who answered to the 
name of Jack replied. 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Daddy piously. 
“And grant I be lord and master to some- 
thing better than that when my time 
comes.” 

A fresh roar of laughter followed, and Jack 
Despard explained further. “And _ she 
says you are not to punch her head for 
tumbling you over, which she didn’t mean 
to.” 

“ Poor old thing,” said Daddy. “Tell her 
it’s all right. By the by, have any of you 
chaps got a coin or two to spare? You 
might hand them over to the old girl, if you 
have.” 

As he spoke he dropped the few shillings 
he had about him into his white sun helmet 
and handed it round for further contributions, 
with the result of a shower of silver, such as 
to the old negro lady’s eyes meant wealth— 
wealth untold, riches for the rest of her life. 

To say that she expressed gratitude is to 
put it so mildly as to convey no real idea of 
the scene which followed. She delivered a 
long and passionate harangue, accompanied 
by every gesture of which her withered old 
arms were capable. 

““What’s she cussing about now, Jack?” 
asked Daddy of Despard. j 

“She says will you tell her where she can 
find you, then she will bring you a powerful 
charm in the morning which will give you 
happiness for all the rest of your life. I 
suppose you don’t want to hear all the 
flowery gratitude and such-like?”’ 

“Not quite. Tell her to come to Ramleh. 
I suppose it won’t do to discourage the old girl. 
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She might try the evil eye dodge on one 
deuced unpleasant that you know.” 

Eventually one of the officers produced a 
small note book and wrote Daddy’s name 
and address on a blank leaf, which he tore 
out and handed over to the old woman. 
Then the officers went off to their quarters, 
and the old negress went on her way re- 
joicing. 

As a matter of fact not one of them 
expected to hear or see any more of the 
heroine of the incident, not any of them being 
blessed with faith in the honesty or grateful- 
ness of any natives or sojourners in that 
delightful country. But towards noon, when 
they were thinking of lunch, Despard came 
into the veranda of the mess-hut where 
Daddy was smoking a cigarette and reading 
his letters in company with half the officers 
of the regiment. 

“T say, Daddy,” he said, “that old 
dusky beauty that you’re lord and master to 
is asking for you.”’ 

“She’s brought the charm,” said Daddy, 
putting up his correspondence into a heap. 
“‘ Where is she?” 

“Out here. Come along.” 

They found her squatting on a big stone 
just round the corner, looking as much dead 
as alive ; for naturally, at her age, a sound 
belabouring, followed by an exciting rescue 
by a great gentleman, and a still more excit- 
ing exhibition of gratitude ending in a com- 
plete downfall to mother earth, have their 
effect. At the sight of Daddy she roused up 
a little, however, and tried to get on to her 
feet. 

“Stay where you are,” shouted Daddy ; 
then finding that she did not understand even 
the plainest and loudest of English, said to 
Despard, “ Tell the old girl to sit still.” 

Finally, after a good deal of gesticulation 
and a long harangue, “ Daddy’s beauty,” as 
the officers by common consent called her, 
produced her charm, her gift of gratitude. 
It came from some wonderful inner recess of 
her truly wonderful garments—it was 
wrapped in many folds of cotton rag, and 
finally, as all these were unwound, it came to 
light, and was neither more nor less than an 
ordinary small fan of carved ivory. 

““ What the devil good can that be to me?”’ 
Daddy ejaculated ; but the “ dusky beauty ” 
having found out that Despard was the only 
one of all the group who could understand 
her was speaking to him in wild, exeited 
accents. 

“She says,” said the interpreter, when the 
old woman paused, “that this fan is some 
hundreds of years old ; that it was blessed by 
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some wise woman of her race, and that it has 
a peculiar power, being able to give happiness 
in love matters to its fortunate possessor.” 

“Odd of the old girl to part with it,” 
murmured Daddy. 

“Just what I said to her. But she says 
she is too old for it to affect her now, and 
that she has had the best of husbands in her 
time.” 

“ How many?” asked some one. 

“ Despard put the question. “She says 
she has only had five,” he said, when the old 
woman had replied to him, at which all the 
men laughed again and even the old lady 
herself joined in, looking quite coquettish as 
she held up her five fingers by way of 
corroborating the number of her late spouses. 

“Well, tell the old girl I'm immensely 
obliged to her, and that I'll take great care 
of the fetish,” said Daddy ; and presently the 
dusky beauty took her departure, leaving 
him to the contemplation of his new 
possession. 

It was a small fan and evidently very old ; 
it was quaintly and delicately carved with 
figures of men and women, birds and animals, 
with flowers also, and with strange hiero- 
glyphics deeply graven along the end sticks. 

“H’m, rum thing to get hold of,” said 
Daddy, turning it over and over. “ Yet the 
old girl seemed to set high value on it. 
Gives success in love affairs. Oh! by Jove. 
T’'ll send it to her. Yes, I will.” 

And so he did! He packed it up securely 
and sent it off to Violet Daverel the very 
next day, and with it he sent a short note 
giving a brief description of his adventure 
with the old negress, and ending, “I know 
you will take care of it for me.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Now by the time this strange token of 
remembrance reached Violet Daverel she had 
become very intimate with Sir Piers Trevor. 

She had not only become very intimate 
with him but she had learned to like him 
very much better than she had done at first. 
And he had quite made a conquest of her 
father, to whom “Sir Piers” was a very 
brilliant parti indeed. 

Violet was not altogether to be blamed 
for her apparent changeableness. Many 
weeks had gone by and Willie Okedon had 
never written the few lines by which he had 
promised she should hear of his welfare, the 
lines for which she had asked him. If he 
had plenty of pride, so had she, and to spare, 
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and that pride made her forget the mist 
which had clouded his handsome eyes the 
last time she had seen them, the sob in his 
throat as he uttered that last word—darling ! 
She only remembered that he had gone 
without a word—except one that meant 
nothing ; that she had all but asked him to 
speak, and that he had let the opportunity 
pass by without attempting to take advantage 
of it. 

And the other one was so different. From 
first to last he had gone steadily on, trying 
to win her, unwilling though she was, and 
had, over and over again, proved herself to 
to be, in spite of her coquetry and her en- 
couragement. He was so faithful, and his 
meaning was so plain—and Willie Okedon 
had gone away, perhaps for ever, without a 
word. 

She knew that she did not like him so 
well as Willie, that he did not touch her 
heart so easily ; but—-woman’s reason—he 
had been so faithful and so true, and that 
touched her heart, if he did not. 

And then when Willie Okedon’s letter 
and fan reached her, all the old feelings 
sprang up again; the remembrance of his 
brave and bonny eyes ; the caressing soft- 
ness of his pleasant voice ; the very fact that 
he had remembered her at all—each and all 
served to send her heart back to the glorious 
days of the last season, with a great gush of 
love such as made Piers Trevor’s chance a 
very poor one. 

He happened to be staying at the Chase, 
as the Daverels country house was called, 
when Willie Okedon’s letter and parcel 
reached Violet ; happened, indeed, to be in 
the room at the very moment they were 
handed to her, and saw the rapid changes 
upon her beautiful face as she read. 

“You have news?” he asked, wondering 
what it all meant. 

“Yes ;” looking up at him with radiant 
eyes. “Mr. Okedon has sent me a wonder- 
ful fan he has had given him in Egypt by an 
old negress.” And she began quickly to 
denude it of the wrappings which protected 
it. “Oh, isn’t it quaint !—isn’t it ” and 
there she broke off short, for Sir Piers had 
taken her boldly into his arms, and was 
holding her to him, fan and all. 

** Don’t say Okedon and his fan are any- 
thing to you,” he cried in a shaking voice ; 
“don’t look like that—don’t, Violet, for 
God's sake!” 

His words recalled the girl with a shock 
to a remembrance of the fact, which for a 
moment she had forgotten, that, in truth, 
Willie Okedon was nothing to her! “ Mr. 
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Okedon is my very good friend,” she said in 
a frozen voice. “I don’t think I have said 
or implied that he is anything more.” 

In his relief Sir Piers set her free and 
stepped back to the window that he himself 
might breathe more freely. After a moment 
or so he returned to her side again. “ Violet,” 
he said hoarsely, ‘do you know you almost 
killed me of fright ¢”’ 

“ T—I—” gasped Violet, stepping back 
that she might get out of his way, “I don’t 
know what——” 

He caught her hand. “Don’t you know 
what I have been waiting, hoping, watching 
for all these months?” he asked, his eyes 
and brow lowering and his square and heavy 
jaw setting itself into squarer and more 
determined lines than ever. ‘“ Don’t you 
know that I—I could have killed you as you 
stood there smiling over that other fellow’s 
letter, because I was afraid he was going 
to step in between us and rob me of you?” 

Not one word of love in all this storm of 
wooing, and yet Violet was giving way fast, 
and the radiance, which had come to her 
across land and sea, had all died out of her 
face. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she stam- 
mered, finding he was waiting for her to 
speak. 

He caught roughly at the other hand, 
which still held the ivory fan against her 
heaving breast, and as he caught at it, her 
fingers half released it, and the fan flew open 
between them. For full a minute they 
stood thus, looking straight into one another’s 
eyes ; then Sir Piers slowly, and as if against 
his will, set her free and fell a step away 
from her. 

As for Violet, her attitude, from one of 
confusion and shrinking distress, altered to 
a calm and upright pose of dignity. “Sir 
Piers,’ she asked steadily, ““do you love 
me!” 

“Have I not sufficiently proved it?” he 
demanded. 

** Perhaps, and perhaps not. I asked you 
a question, and you answered it by another.” 

He laughed out loud. “ Love you! Yes!” 
he answered. 

But Violet shook her beautiful head. “No 
—not as would be my right if I were to 
marry you. I have been close to the crisis 


of my life, Sir Piers ; but some strange power 
tells me that you do not love me as you can 
love—or as you do.” 

It seemed to the girl as if she spoke by 
inspiration, as if scales had fallen from her 
eyes, and she was able to look straight into 
“We will be friends,” 


she 


this man’s soul. 


THE MAGIC FAN. 





said, still with the same air of dignity, * no- 
thing more, so I beg you to say no more 
about it. By the by, you have a cousin 
who has the same name as I, have you 
not?” 

She had moved away, still holding the fan, 
closed now, in her hand. Sir Piers turned 
upon her fiercely, almost savagely. “ My 
cousin! Who told you anything about 
her?” 

“ Nobody ; only I saw in the paper this 
morning that she has had an accident.” 

“An accident? When? Where?” 

Violet Daverel took up a paper from the 
table and pointed to a short paragraph. 
“ Lady Violet Standish, who was only mar- 
ried a few weeks ago, met with a serious 
accident on board Mr. Standish’s yacht, the 
Clipper, yesterday afternoon, at Plymouth, 
by falling down the companion ladder. The 
unfortunate young lady had not recovered 
consciousness at a late hour last evening, and 
the worst fears entertained in conse- 
quence.” 

Sir Piers glanced over the paragraph like 
aman in a dream, and then the paper fell 
from his hand to the floor. But there he 
stood, just where the blow had fallen upon 
him, staring blindly out intothe bright autumn 
sunshine, as unconscious for the moment of 
all around him, as the girl lying on board of 
the yacht Clipper in Plymouth Sound. 

Violet Daverel stole quietly out of the 
room. “ Zhat is love!” she said as she closed 
the door. 


are 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE same evening Sir Piers Trevor left 
the Chase, and that night Lady Violet Stan- 
dish—the bride of a few weeks—died ! 

So that crisis in Violet Daverel’s life passed 
over, and the intimacy between her and Sir 
Piers Trevor ended. The relief to her was 
great, and although there were certain wise 
people in society, who remarked that it was 
certainly odd, but men who were professedly 
admirers of Miss Daverel, the beauty, seemed 
to get very quickly tired of her. “So odd, 
you know, when she has so much money ; 
it almost looks as if there was nothing 
behind that pretty face of hers.” They did 
not say it to her, and so she did not suffer in 
any way. 

But, after a time, the 70th (Royal) Dragoons 
—popularly known as “The Creams,” and 
sometimes as “ The Ice-Creams ’’—came gaily 
home again, and took up their quarters at 
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Shorncliffe. And then the Honourable Wil- 
fred Okedon rested not until he got leave 
and went straightway off to London town 
to visit the girl he had left behind him. 

Now it is no exaggeration whatever to say 
that during the journey home, Daddy Long- 
legs had gone over, with care and loving 
attention, every little trifling detail of this 
interview, until he might fairly have been 
described as “ word-perfect.” 

During his sojourn in the land of Pyramids 
and scarabei, he had completely forgotten 
Miss Daverel the heiress, had thought very 
little about Violet Daverel the beauty, and a 
great deal about Violet the girl. In his own 
mind he had arranged that, though she would 
not be expecting him, she would be alone, 
that she would spring from her chair, and, 
with a few tears, fall into his arms, and, like 
the prince and princess in the fairy tale, they 
would live happy ever after. 

It was all very pretty ; but, unhappily, it 
did not fall out as he had planned at all. 
On the contrary; for when he reached the 
home where his divinity dwelt, he found other 
worshippers at the shrine. She jumped up 
in a great hurry when he was announced, it 
was true—but there all resemblance to his 
arrangements ceased. He had to endure a 
good deal of hero-worship, which he felt he 
did not deserve, and hated accordingly ; but 
he had not the smallest chance of a few quiet 
words with the fair young mistress of the 
house. 

At last, just when he was beginning to 
think he should have to go, Mr. Daverel 
came in and, acting on a hint given in a 
whisper from his daughter, told him they were 
going to the Lyceum that evening, and asked 
him to come back to dinner and to go with 
them. 

Daddy needed no second bidding. He was 
out of the house and into a cab in two 
minutes, and spinning back to the Alexandra 
Hotel, which he had chosen because it was 
nearer Queen’s Gate than the one he usually 
used. He was dressed in next to no time 
and on his way back again ; but he was not 
early enough to find Violet in the drawing- 
room alone. 

However, to be with her at all was joy, 
and Daddy did not grumble, but ate an 
uncommonly good dinner and enjoyed it 
greatly. And then when Violet rose, telling 
her father and an old gentleman who was the 
only other guest that they had just five and 
twenty minutes before they need move, he 
asked her if he might come with her, and she 
said “ Yes.” 
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Of course she said “ Yes,” and Daddy 
might have known what that meant, and 
acted on it. But Daddy didn’t! Instead, 
he behaved very much as he had done before, 
and let Miss Daverel, the heiress, come be- 
tween him and Violet, the girl who loved 
him. 

“ Ten minutes gone !” she said impatiently, 
as she glanced at the jewelled hands of the 
little Dresden clock. ‘Oh !—why can’t he 
speak?” But Daddy didn’t. He stammered 
and hammered, looking unutterable things, 
and standing nervously, first on one foot and 
then on the other, until Violet would have 
liked to scream, just by way of relieving her 
feelings. 

And then, when three more precious 
minutes had slipped away, a bright thought 
struck her, and she put out her hand and 
took the little ivory fan off the mantelshelf 
where it was lying. 

“Willie!” she said, “I have kept your 
fan quite safe, you see!’’ And she spread 
it out and put it into his hand. 

I think neither he nor she ever quite knew 
how it happened ; but when Violet heard the 
story of the fan, she solemnly declared that 
there was magic in it. ‘The moment it flew 
open when he caught my hand,” she said, 
when telling Daddy of Sir Piers Trevor, “I 
looked right through that man’s soul as one 
might look through a pane of glass; and I 
knew that he didn’t care a button for me. 
I really do believe it has a power of letting 
one who holds it open see into the minds 
of those to whom he is speaking—else why 
should you have—have r 

“ Clawed hold of you so unceremoniously,” 
he ended. “Why, my darling, because—I 
dare say you didn’t know it—but you called 
me ‘ Willie’ !” 

“ T called you ‘ Willie ’ ?”’. incredulously. 

“Yes, you did, indeed,” he said smiling ; 
“but you see, the old lady’s charm has 
worked after all, and so we'll give it the 
credit of the whole business and the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

Violet Daverel put the fan together, and 
ther. bending her head, dropped a gentle little 
kiss upon the unintelligible hieroglyphiecs. 
“T shall always love that old negro woman,” 
she said gently. “I wish that she were 
here, that I might give it to her instead of to 
the fan.” 

“ Great heavéns be thanked, that’s impos- 
sible!” Daddy cried. “Give it to me, 
darling, instead.” 

Joun StrRaNGE WINTER. 














TO CHILDREN: FOR TYRANTS. 


I, 


STRIKE not thy dog with a stick! 
I did it yesterday: 

Not to undo though I gained 

The Paradise: heavy it rained 


On Kobold’s flanks, and he lay. 


II. 


Little Bruno, our long-ear pup, 

From his hunt had come back to my heel. 
I heard a sharp worrying sound, 
And Bruno foamed on the ground, 

With Koby as making a meal. 


III. 


I did what I could not undo 
Were the gates of the Paradise shut 
Behind me: I deemed it was just. 
I left Koby crouched in the dust, 
Some yards from the woodman’s hut. 


rv. 
He bewhimpered his welting, and I 
Scarce thought it enough for him: so, 
By degrees, through the upper box-grove, 
Within me an old story hove, 
Of a man and a dog: you shall know. 
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v. 
The dog was of novel breed, 
The Shannon retriever, untried : 
His master, an old Irish lord, 
In an oaken armchair snored 
At midnight, whisky beside. 


VI. 
Perched high up a desolate tower, 
Where the black storm-wind was a whip 
To set it nigh spinning, these two 
Were alone, like the last of a crew, 
Outworn in a wave-beaten ship. 


VIL. 
The dog lifted muzzle, and sniffed ; 

He quitted his couch on the rug, 
Nose to floor, nose aloft ; whined, barked ; 
And finding the signals unmarked, 

Caught a hand in a death-grapple tug. 


VIL 


He pulled till his master jumped 
For fury of wrath, and laid on 
With the length of a tough knotted staff, 
Fit to drive the life flying like chaff, 
And leave a sheer carcase anon. 


IX. 


That done, he sat, panted, and cursed 

The vile cross of this brute: never more 
Would he house it to rear such a cur! 
The dog dragged his legs, pained to stir, 

Eyed his master, dropped, barked at the door. 


X. 


Then his master raised head too, and sniffed: 
It struck him the dog had a sense 

That honoured both dam and sire. 

You have guessed how the tower was afire. 
The Shannon retriever dates thence. 
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TO CHILDREN : 





FOR TYRANTS. 


=i. 
I mused: saw the pup ease his heart 
Of his instinct for chasing, and sink 
Overwrought by excitement so new: 
A scene that for Koby to view, 
Was the seizure of nerves in a link. 


XII. 


And part sympathetic, and part 
Imitatively, raged my poor brute ; 
And I, not thinking of ill, 
Doing eviller: nerves are still 
Our savage too quick at the root. 


XITI. 
They spring us: I proved it, albeit 
I played executioner then 
For discipline, justice, the like. 
Yon stick I had handy to strike, 
Should have warned of the tyrant in men. 


xIV. 
You read in your History books, 
How the Prince in his youth had a mind 
For governing gently his land. 
Ah, the use of that weapon at hand, 
When the temper is other than kind ! 


pa 
At home all was well; Koby’s ribs 
Not so sore as my thoughts: if, beguiled, 
He forgives me, his criminal air 
Throws a shade of Llewellyn’s despair 
For the hound slain for saving his child. 





GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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WHAT PLAYERS ARE THEY? 


Monday, the 19th of 
October, 1741, occurred 
a revolution in theatrical 
history. The day following 
rumours were rife con- 
cerning an event unprece- 
dented and unexpected. 
Men of parts, players of 
fair repute, critics designated ingenious, fops 
professing love for the drama, playwrights 
deserving well of the town, discussed the affair 
as they met in coffee houses, strolled under the 
Piazza in Covent Garden, or took the air in 
St. James’s Park. One described in the play- 
bills of Goodman’s Fields theatre as a “ gen- 
tleman who never appear’d on any stage,” 
had at that house represented Richard III, 
and acted in a manner that electrifying his 
audience filled them with delight. Those who 
had witnessed his performance were soughtand 
questioned by those who had not. Ignorant 
of his name, gossip made eager inquiry rela- 
tive to his personality ; and soon it became 
known that this last interpreter of “ crooked 
backed Richard” was young Davy Garrick, 
the wine merchant of Durham Yard. 

Thereon it was well remembered he had 
freely consorted with players at the ordinaries 
and taverns; was the friend of James 
Macklin, a garrulous talker and an earnest 
actor ; the companion of Giffard, manager 
of Goodman’s Fields play-house ; and a 
frequenter of the pit of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden theatres. It was debated 
whether he merely acted for diversion,—for 
his father having been a recruiting officer it 
was considered doubtful if Davy meant to 
turn player. Jt was certain however his per- 
formance was a prodigious success, and his 
reception, according to the Daily Post, was 
the most extraordinary and great that ever 
was known upon such an occasion, 





Now as the same journal added, “ we hear 
he obliges the town this evening with the 
same performance,” the gossips great and 
small, pretty fellows and wits, scribblers, 
poets, and critics potent in judgment, resolved 
to witness his playing. Nor were they 
disappointed. Garrick became the subject of 
common discourse, his acting was nightly 
beheld by vast audiences, the death of 
Richard “‘ was accompanied with the loudest 
gratulations of applause.” Success was 
assured him. Showily painted, panel-blazoned 
coaches’ of women of fashion and men of 
fame nightly blocked the way from Temple 
Bar to Whitechapel, where the theatre was 
situated ; the glare and glitter of St. James’s 
Square was drawn to Goodman’s Fields, where 
“ the most elegant company ” from the polite 
end of the town hustled and swore round oaths 


like common humanity in striving for 
admission. A dozen dukes of a night might 


be seen in the house; the ladies were almost 
in love with Richard, and anxious to secure 
stage boxes that “they might see his looks 
in the scene with the Lady Anne.” The 
Daily Post of November the 27th states that 
several hundred persons were obliged to re- 
turn for want of room, the house being full 
soon after five o'clock. 

Meanwhile highest commendations had 
been showered on Garrick. Mr. Glover, the 
admired author of Leonidas, declared he 
had not witnessed such acting for ten 
years; Mr. Pitt, who as David wrote to 
his brother Peter “is reckon’d ye Greatest 
Orator in the House of Commons, said I 
was ye best actor ye English stage had 
produced.” Lord Orrery, a man of taste, 
feared he would be spoilt, for he would have 
no competitor; the Duke of Argyll con- 
sidered him superior to Betterton ; Alexander 
Pope, “our little poetical hero dressed in 
black,” whose appearance caused David a 
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palpitation of his heart and a “tumultuous 
not disagreeable emotion” in his mind, be- 
lieved he never had his equal as an actor 
and never would have a rival. Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, who had piayed in the last century, 
and Mrs. Porter, long since retired, came 
to witness and admire his performance, 
whilst even he whose sacrilegious, hand had 
altered and added to Shakespeare’s works— 
Colley Cibber, antiquated, dignified, cynical, 
full of reminiscences of past players, mindful 
of his own merits, scornful of new talent 
seeking favour of the town, jealous of 
reputations gained in characters he had 
personated—admitted “I’ faith, the lad is 
clever.” Moreover men of vhe_ highest 
fashion desired his company; he supped 
with Mr. Lyttelton, Prince Fred’s favourite, 
dined with my Lords Halifax and Sandwich, 
“two very ingenious noblemen,’ met the 
highest civility and complaisance from Lord 
Chesterfield ; “in short,’’ he writes, “ I believe 
nobody as an actor was ever more caressed.” 

During his first season at Drury Lane his 
performances had the advantage of the sup- 
port of such admirable actresses as Mrs. 
Pritchard, Kitty Clive, and Peg Woffington. 
Mrs. Pritchard had slowly and laboriously 
climbed to the high position she at that time 
maintained. In the drear beginning of her 
career she had played at Bartholomew Fair, 
where “ she was greatly caressed and admired 
for singing in some farce or droll.” Presently 
she was engaged at the little Haymarket 
theatre, where she gained repute in a comedy 
called Zhe Mother-in-Law, stolen from the 
Malade Imaginaire. Her graceful figure, ex- 
pressive face, clear delivery, and easy action 
at once marked her an actress of no ordinary 
merit, and in the course of time she was 
intrusted with such parts as Rosalind and 
Queen Katherine, Lady Townley and Lady 
Betty Modish. Her tragedy and comedy 
were alike excellent, her genius being univer- 
sal. Therefore she played Elvira to Garrick’s 
Clodio in Love Makes a Man, the Queen to 
his Richard IIL. and Belvidera to his Pierre 
in Venice Preserved. 

Kitty Clive, the daughter of an Irish 
soldier, who had fought for James Stuart, 
but subsequently lived in peace under George 
Guelph, inherited the humour and vivacity 
of her race. At first she had merely sung 
between the acts, after the fashion of the 
day, but eventually her sprightly wit and 
sparkling comedy promoted her to become 
one of the most popular actresses of her 
time. As a singer in ballad operas, as a 


player in merry farces, she was unequalled. 
er acting indeed had little art, but much 
H tin; leed had littl t, but mucl 
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nature. Her demure manner and shy glances 
as a country girl, her easy freedom and frolic- 
some ways as a hoyden, her foolish airs and 
mock graces as a Vulgar woman desirous of 
becoming a lady of fashion, never failed to 
create genuine mirth. Her entrance in a 
scene was watched with high expectation, 
her exit greeted with noisy applause. In 
figure and face, in gait and manner, was she 
surely fitted for farce and comedy. As 
Phillida in Love in a Riddle, as Honoria in 
Love Makes a Man, as Valeria in The Rover, 
she was perhaps at her best. But not con- 
tent with the high approval she commanded 
as a comedian, Kitty longed to distinguish 
herself as a tragedian. Therefore she essayed 
Shakespearian characters, and would not be 
persuaded she was unlike the heroines the 
greatest dramatist depicted. This weakness, 
not uncommon to actors of all ages, some- 
times involved her in angry disputes with 
her manager ; for alas, it was her highest 
ambition to play heroine to Garrick’s hero, 
and by reason of her sharp tongue and 
violent temper she sometimes gained her 
desire. Therefore it happened when he first 
played Hamlet at Drury Lane, Kitty repre- 
sented the distraught Ophelia. On such 
occasions she exerted all her skill and energy 
in striving to excel Garrick, or divide the 
applause with him ; a consummation she 
considerably hindered by her habit of looking 
round the house in search of her fashionable 
friends, to whom she curtseyed, nodded, or 
smiled, according to her degree of intimacy 
with them, the while Garrick poured out his 
soul in ardent love or laid bare his wild 
despair. 

Indeed, when he became manager, he had 
much to endure from her frequent caprices and 
stormy tempers, and it was only by much tact 
and great forbearance he was able to rule so 
unreasonable yet so serviceable a member of 
hiscompany. Her Portia never failed to gain 
applause because of her mimicry of a famous 
lawyer in the trial scene. Her Katherine in 
The Taming of the Shrew, altered and played 
as Katherine and Petruchio, was scarcely less 
amusing to those cognizant of matters behind 
the scenes. Between Kitty and Woodward, 
who played the part of the tyrant bridegroom, 
no love, but much discord existed, the latter 
finding full vent between them in the comedy ; 
for when they quarrelled at supper he stuck 
a fork into poor Kitty’s finger, and in push- 
ing her off the stage was so much carried 
away by his part that he actually flung her 
down. His reception when the curtain fell 
cannot have been enviable. 

Charming Peg Woflington suffered much 
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from her rival’s tantrums. Tall, graceful, 
and commanding in figure, dark-eyed, dimple- 
cheeked, and bright-faced, a winner of laugh- 
ter and a mover to tears, she in most ways 
contrasted with sharp-tongued, plain-featured 
Kitty Clive. And this the latter, woman- 
like, resented. Not only did Peg Woffington 
act such dashing parts as Sir Harry Wildair 
in The Constant Couple, and Silvia in The 
Recruiting Officer, but she likewise played 
Cordelia, Ophelia, and Lady Anne to Garrick’s 
Lear, Hamlet, and Richard III. Moreover 
her Mrs. Ford in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and her Rosalind in As You Like Jt, in which 
her excellent acting und lustrous beauty shone 
with equal brilliancy, were admirable. Indeed 
she was toasted by gullants, lauded by critics, 
and sung by ballad mongers. Therefore Kitty 
was wroth with Peg, the more so because in 
their squabbles, which were most frequent 
and vastly diverting to all but themselves, 
she was usually worsted. For whilst Mistress 
Clive grew furious and reckless in her words, 
Mistress Woffington became cool and sarcas- 
tic in her replies, so that her rival was almost 
driven to madness and outrage whilst she 
remained calm and disdainful. 

Garrick’s first season at Drury Lane re- 
alized all his playing at Goodman’s Fields 
had promised. His acting was a brilliant 
revelation of those subtle powers by which 
human passions may be counterfeited to the 
semblance of reality. His impersonation of 
Richard III. heralded a new era in the 
dramatic world ; his King Lear moved vast 
audiences to tears; his Hamlet filled all 
beholders with wonder and delight. His 
tragedy was noble, his comedy inimitable, 
his farce droll; and in his versatility lay his 
greatness. Towards the end of his first 
season at Drury Lane, he was, Tom Davis 
says, “ by way of relief to his more toilsome 
labours in parts of exertion, induced to divert 
and relax himself with some low comic parts, 
and particularly Abel Drugger in Jonson’s 
Alchemist. Tom Davis, who had begun 
life as a player, subsequently became a book- 
seller, then returned to the stage, which he 
again renounced for the counter. In the 
year 1752, leaving the provincial companies, 
with which he had sixutted many an hour, 
he was engaged at Drury Lane. It is there- 
fore probable he was absent from town when 
Garrick made his first appearance, and was 
unaware he had played such characters as 
Jack Smutter in /amela, Sharp in The Lying 
Valet, and Master Johnny in The Schoolboy. 

Concerning these later farces somewhat 
remains to be said. Garrick had written The 
Lying Valet, or, as stated, stolen it from the 


Novelty, a farce by Peter Motteux, a 
seventeenth century writer; for alas, then 
as now, twas said nothing was new behind 
the curtain. The Lying Valet was first 
played at Goodman’s Fields, and David, with 
the freshness of juvenility, and the egotism 
of an author, writes to Peter that it “takes 
prodigiously, and is approved of by men 
of Genius, and thought ye most diverting 
Farce that ever was perform’d. In perfor- 
mance it’s a general roar from beginning to 
end ; and I have got as much Reputation in ye 
Character of Sharp as in any other character 
I have perform’d.” His representation of 
Master Johnny was not less remarkable. 
Boaden mentions that Garrick amazed the 
town by repeating, after his personation of 
King Lear, his Master Johnny, a lad of fifteen, 
in The Schoolboy. His audience therefore saw 
him play deepest tragedy and lightest comedy 
in the same hour. His admirers were soon 
to have another proof of his great abilities 
asacomedian. On the 21st of March, 1743, 
he played Abel Drugger in The Alchemist, 
for Macklin’s benefit. The character of the 
tobacco boy anxious to consult fate in the 
person of the Alchemist, regarding his future, 
affords but small scope for acting, but 
Garrick rendered its humour irresistible. 
Theophilus Cibber had in playing Drugger 
displayed absurd grimaces, and resorted to 
ridiculous antics, which though causing the 
galleries to laugh made the judicious grieve ; 
but Garrick’s performance was from Cibber’s 
a thing apart. “The moment he came upon 
the stage,” Davis says, “ he discovered such 
awkward simplicity, and his looks so happily 
bespoke the ignorant, selfish, and absurd 
tobacco merchant, that it was a contest not 
easily to be decided, whether the bursts 
of laughter or applause were loudest. 
Through the whole part he strictly preserved 
the modesty of nature.” 

The same author narrates that soon after 
Garrick’s first appearance at Drury Lane he 
received a mysterious visit from an elderly 
gentlewoman, who, having given many 
preliminary hints, acquainted him that a 
young lady of birth, beauty, and fortune, 
having seen him personate kings and heroes, 
and being charmed with his person and grace, 
had fallen in love with him. Her hand and 
portion were at her own disposal, and she 
was willing to bestow them on the man of 
her heart. Garrick assured the ambassadress 
he would prove such a husband as the young 
lady could desire, and begged he might have 
the honour of waiting on her. Satistied with 
her mission, the duenna departed, promising 
she would call anon, and arrange the happy 








MRS, CLIVE AS PHILLIDA. 
From the Engraving by J. Faner. 


hour of meeting. But days and weeks came 
and went, and the young lady neither sent 
nor wrote. Garrick had almost forgotten 
the incident, when by accident he encountered 
the elderly gentlewoman in the street, and 
asked why she had not returned. “Oh dear,” 
she replied, “it is all over, the young lady 
has seen you play Abel Drugger, and her love 
has vanished.” 

The part becoming a favourite with the 


An idea of 


town was frequently repeated. 
the player’s facial expression and whimsical 
appearance is given in a picture by Johann 
Zoffany, an exceedingly faithful and most 


clever delineator of humour. It was perhaps 
twenty years from the time Garrick had first 
acted Abel Drugger, that this young artist 
arrived in England. His father, a resident 
at Frankfort on the Main, had been architect 
to the Prince of Tours and Taxis, and the 
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little Johann was destined for a painter. At 
the age of thirteen, being full of divine 
enthusiasm, begotten by worship of his craft 
and the yearnings of youth’s dreams, he had 
run away to Italy that he might study Art 
in a land made sacred for all time to her love. 
He had reached Rome before his friends 
gained tidings of him, when his father 
obtaining a commendation to a cardinal 
besought his eminence’s protection for the 
lad. Thereon Johann was placed in the 
monastery of the Buon’ Fratelli, where he 
dwelt with the monks, whilst copying dead 
masters in vast churches, or heeding living 
teachers in the colourful studies of the 
capital ; mixing the while with artists mag- 
netically drawn from all lands by a common 
passion towards a central delight. After 
twelve years’ residence in Italy he returned 
to Germany, which, like many of his country- 
men then and now, he soon forsook to seek 
support in England. Arriving, poor and 
unknown, in London, he lodged in the garret 
of a house situated in the squalid densely popu- 
lated district of Short’s Gardens, off Drury 
Lane. His talent equalled his poverty ; but 
though he strove for employment he received 
no encouragement. Then did despair dwell 
with him. 

The means by which Fate eventually led 
him from obscurity to celebrity are interest- 
ing: her ways are most times strange. In 
the same lodging at Short’s Gardens lived 
a bright-faced, suave-worded, light-hearted 
Italian named Bellodi, whose mission was to 
render life musical. Daily he was employed 
in pricking cylinders that, set in clocks, 
played airs from heaven as sung by wooing 
lovers to the accompaniment of light guitars 
on summer nights in the sunlit country he 
knew no more save in happy dreams. The 
master for whom Bellodi worked was a clock- 
maker of good repute, one Rimbault who 
kept shop in Great St. Andrew’s Street, 
Seven Dials. He it was who constructed 
timepieces known as twelve-tuned Dutchmen. 
To the melodies his clocks discoursed, crowds 
of mechanical figures busily plied various 
trades, tea, drank, and made merry with 
never-satiated appetites, or danced in endless 
circles of delight for lack of sorrow. Rim- 
bault was an ingenious man who had pros- 
pered exceedingly, as became one of his 
abilities. Natives of far lands, foreigners in 


a strange town, dwellers in one house, Bellodi 
and Zoffany became acquaintances. The 
German could discourse with delight con- 
cerning the land of sun and song, where 
pleasure dwelt indigenous to the soil, and 
love reigned monarch of all; the paradise 


where he had tarried a while. With him the 
man of music made friends. It therefore 
came to pass Bellodi one day spoke to his 
master regarding a starving artist he knew, 
a fellow of rare merit, a man of honest heart. 
Rimbault desired his acquaintance, making 
which and witnessing his skill, he speedily 
set him to paint the faces of his mechanical 
figures and arrange backgrounds worthy 
of such merry company. The result of his 
labour sustained existence ; despair withdrew 
from his life ; hope rose in his heart. 

It happened one day Zoffany sketched a 
portrait of his master, with which the worthy 
man was vastly delighted; so great indeed 
was his satisfaction that he forthwith com- 
mended him to Benjamin Wilson, a portrait 
painter of fashion and renown living in 
Great Russell Street. Now Wilson could 
paint a face mighty well, but drew a figure ex- 
ceedingly ill. Having seen Zoffany’s work he 
was rejoiced at meeting one able to aid him 
where he failed, and binding the foreigner to 
strict secresy engaged him at a salary of 
forty pounds a year. To Wilson’s studio 
thronged persons of distinction and parts, 
poets and statesmen, courtiers and players. 
And amongst the latter came David Garrick 
and George Anne Bellamy that they might 
be painted as Romeo and Juliet. Wilson 
worked at their faces and hands, Zoffany at 
their figures ; the picture was praised, and 
exhibited as the triumphal production of 
Wilson’s brush. Garrick, as a keen observer 
and shrewd critic, suspected another hand 
than the master’s had been employed upon 
the canvas, and therefore determined to 
discover who it was had given it such 
merit. Eventually succeeding in his quest, 
he employed Zoffany, introduced him to his 
friends, and became his patron. It soon 
became clear to Garrick, as likewise to others, 
that Zoffany’s strength lay in dramatic por- 
traiture ; this the artist proved eventually to 
such effect that generations laud him. His 
own was not indifferent to his merit. Horace 
Walpole, an elegant dilettante, a patrician 
patron, and genteel cynic, being carried in 
his chair from Berkeley Square to Zoffany’s 
studio, subsequently expressed his opinion 
that the painter's talent lay in representing 
natural humour, and that he regarded 
him as a Dutch painter, polished and civil- 
ized. This verdict was more just than 
many of those he uttered. Zoffany’s best 
efforts were exerted in his portraits of 
Garrick. His pictures of Foote as Major 
Sturgeon and the President in The Mayor of 
Garratt and The Devil on Two Sticks, and of 
Shuter, Beard, and Dunstall, in a scene from 
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Bickerstaff’s Love in a Village, are full of 
force and vivacity ; but perhaps his greatest 
skill in portraiture and management is found 
in the representation of Garrick, Burton, 
and Palmer in the characters of Drugger, 
Subtle, and Face. Those who had 
Garrick in the part gave the picture hearty 
When the Royal Academy was 
founded in 1768, Zoffany was included 
amongst its first members. In 1770 he sent 
to the Academy—then situated in Dalton’s 
print warehouse, close by oli Carlton House, 


seen 


praise. 
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Face. Sir Joshua agreed to give a hundred 
guineas for the picture ; Lord Carlisle, half 
an hour afterwards, offered Reynolds twenty 
to part with it, which the knight generously 
refused, resigning his intended purchase to 
the Lord and the emolument to his brother 
artist. He isa gentleman.” James North- 
cote, Sir Joshua’s pupil, adds his master told 
Zoffany “he had sold the picture at first 
below its real value.” 

It was not without regret Garrick played 
Abel Drugger for the last time. On the 





MR. SHUTER, MR. BEARD, AND MR, DUNSTALL IN THE CHARACTERS OF JUSTICE WOODCOCK, HAWTHORN, AND HODGE. 


From the Picture by Zorraxy. 


Pall Mall—three pictures, one of which was 
the scene from The Alchemist. Concerning 
this canvas the town had much to say, and 
Miss Mary Moser, one of the two lady 
Academicians, wrote of the exhibition to 
Fuseli, then studying at Rome :—“ Reynolds 
was like himself in pictures which you have 
seen ; Gainsboro’ beyond himself in a por- 
trait of a gentleman in a Vandyke habit ; 
and Zoffany, superior to everybody in a por 
trait of Garrick in the character of Abel 
Drugger, with two other figures, Subtle and 


12th of April, 1776, not quite two months 
from the night when he bade farewell to the 
stage, he wrote to his brother George, then 
staying at Bath, these lines quoted from a 
hitherto unpublished letter :—*“ Last night I 
played Drugger for ye last time. The 
Morning Post will tell you the whole of that 
night. I thought the audience were mad, 
and they almost turned my brain.” 

But before his last hour on the stage had 
come, many and great were the theatrical 
events which happened during the brilliant 
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reign at Drury Lane of David Garrick, actor, 
manager, and author. Not satisfied with 
the fullness of his fame as a tragedian and 
comedian, he had likewise sought celebrity 
as a dramatic author. He had written 
farces, a dramatic satire, a musical drama, a 
speaking pantomime, and a comedy, none of 
which possessed vitality. He now, however, 
collaborating with George Colman, wrote a 
comedy, The Clandestine Marriage, which 
has continued to hold the boards unto our 
own day. George Colman, now known as the 
elder, had at this time reached his thirtieth 
year, and been for some time recognized as a 
man of wit, a contributor to the Connoisseur, 
and the author of a farce and of a comedy, 
The Jealous Wife, which, played by Mrs. 
Pritchard, Garrick, and Kitty Clive, drew 
crowded houses for near twenty nights. 
Moreover, he was nephew to my Lord Bath, 
had been called to the Bar, and was a 
member of the famous Literary Club before 
Garrick obtained that honour, sometime 
withheld, though eagerly desired by him. 
Colman was therefore a man of conse- 
quence, entitled to consideration, and worthy 
of collaborating withthe manager of Drury 
Lane. Looking one day at the first plate of 
Hogarth’s Marriage @ la mode, Colman 
thought it possible to place on the stage the 
characters represented in the picture, and 
conceived the idea of writing a comedy in 
which they, more or less altered to suit his 
purpose, might figure. The matter being 
mentioned to Garrick, it was resolved they 
should jointly produce a play; and The 
Clandestine Marriage resulted from their 
determination. What parts the respective 
writers took in the comedy remained for long 
a subject of curiosity, and a source of dis- 
pute with the public. Eventually literary 
jealousy arose betwixt the authors, an evil 
not unknown to modern times, when they 
had recourse to epistolary recrimination. 
Is there no new thing beneath the sun ? 
Time reveals most secrets ; tardily it may be 
and without pity, but with the passionless 
severity of justice. The story narrating the 
process by which Zhe Clandestine Marriage 
was written, is now laid bare in the Garrick 
Correspondence and the Memoirs of the Colman 
Family. Briefly told, Garrick | suggested 
“ Hogarth’s proud lord” should be converted 
into Lord Ogleby ; the plot was outlined 
between them ; and the levée scene at the 
beginning of the second act, and the whole of 
the fifth act were written by the manager. 
Colman completed the remainder, and asserts 
he was eager to bestow the highest polish 
on every part of the work, in hope of 


perpetuating their joint labours by raising 
a monument to their friendship. 

No doubt Garrick’s skilful.judgment had 
guided his less experienced fellow-worker 
from those pit-falls into which dramatists 
not unfrequently tumbling descend to swift 
damnation. ‘The manager had given Colman 
to understand he would play Lord Ogleby, a 
veteran fop, aping the ways and manners of a 
juvenile beau, a character ever provocative 
of pitiless laughter from gods, theatrical or 
divine. But when the comedy was finished, 
Garrick, being needful of rest after twenty 
years of continuous labour and perpetual 
contest, decided on quitting England for a 
prolonged visit to the Continent. He left in 
September, 1763, and remained abroad until 
April, 1765. He did not, however, im- 
mediately return to the stage ; indeed he 
expressed doubts as to whether he: should 
ever act again, but declared if he did he 
would play in new pieces no more. This 
resolution grievously disappointed Colman, 
who expected him to represent Lord Ogleby, 
and a coolness sprang up between them. In 
November, Garrick by the King’s command 
appeared in Much Ado about Nothing, and 
continued to delight and divert the public. 
But though regrétting the want of an actor 
suited to personate Lord Ogleby, he _hesi- 
tated to play the part. The production of 
the comedy was therefore postponed, much 
to Colman’s dissatisfaction. Boaden considers 
that in resigning the character, Garrick’s 
determination resulted from consideration, 
rather than from capriciousness. With his re- 
presentation of Lord Chalkstone, in his own 
farce of JLethe,.a character of which Lord 
Ogleby was a mere facsimile, his audiences 
were well acquainted; and he therefore 
resolved that another actor should personate 
a figure already familiar in farce and comedy. 
For this purpose he selected Tom King, a 
comely man, and an excellent comedian 
enjoying good favour with the town. 

Tom King, the son of a gentleman, had 
been apprenticed to a lawyer, but preferring 
art and liberty deserted the notary and 
joined a company of provincial players, to 
find much misery and small profit. The 
brief triumphs and bitter hardships of a 
stroller’s life, brightened by good comrade- 
ship and sweetened by freedom, were his. 
Contentment might have dwelt with him had 
not ambition stirred his heart ; therefore he 
laboured painfully, and eventually succeeded 
greatly. In 1759 he was engaged by Gar- 
rick for the Drury Lane company, and was 
intrusted with important parts. And now 


was the highest point of his fame at hand, 
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but being mortal he was blind, and could not 
see the last step leading to that he most 
desired. He declined the réle of Lord 
Ogleby, doubtless from fear of comparison 
with the greatest of comedians ; but fate 
would lift him upwards though he held back. 
Garrick persuasively, yet firmly, requested 
him to essay the character, but he still re- 
fused, “even to the fourth time” as Tate 
Wilkinson writes. After much ado he 
reluctantly consented, and the manager, 
privately and with characteristic generosity, 


under circumstances most favourable to its 
success on the 20th of February, 1766. The 
original cast contained the names of such 
excellent players as Yates, Powell, and 
Holland, Kitty Clive, Miss Pope, and Mrs. 
Palmer. Garrick superintended the rehear- 
sals. On his return from abroad he had 
removed the six chandeliers containing twelve 
candles in brass sockets which had hitherto 
hung above and lighted the stage ; and in 
their stead introduced lights invisible to the 
audience, which allowed the facial expressions 





MR, KING AND MRS, BADDELEY IN THE CHARACTERS OF LORD OGLEBY AND MISS FANNY STIRLING, 


From the Picture by Zorrany, 


gave him his opinions regarding the manner 
in which Lord Ogleby should be played. One 
day when King rehearsed the part before 
him, Garrick declared himself well satisfied. 
“ From following your own conception,” quoth 
he, “you have struck out a manner that 
becomes you better than if you had imitated 
me, and I therefore beg you will persevere.” 
Hearing these words from a master he loved 
and a teacher he trusted, King gathered 
hope. 

The Clandestine Marriage was produced 


and subtle movements of the actors, even 
when removed from the auditorium, to be 
seen. The comedy gaining interest because 
long talked of by the town, and much dis- 
cussed in the green-room, was witnessed by 
a brilliant audience. Doubtless amongst them 
were the members of the Literary Club—who 
had blackballed a bishop and subsequently 
rejected a lord—anxious for the success of a 
piece written by two of their confréres: Dr. 
Johnson, in his suit of snuff-smeared brown ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, handsomely attired ; 
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Oliver Goldsmith, proud of his illustrious 
friends ; Edmund Burke, glad to divert his 
mind from public business ; Topham Beauclere, 
a scholar and man of fashion. Picture the 
boxes filled with ladies in powder and patches, 
attended by beaux with swords and spying 
glasses ; the pit filled with students from the 
Temple, critics from the coffee houses, and 
citizens from beyond the Bar ; apprentices and 
servants in the galleries ; sounds of gossip and 
greeting in the air, signs of expectation and 
excitement noticeable everywhere. 

Withal the play was not certain of success 
this first night. Leslie says Kitty Clive, by 
her “ bustle and humour” is recorded to have 
saved the fifth act of the comedy. Whatever 
the opinion regarding its merits, there was 
no doubt of King’s fine performance. His 
manner of playing Lord Ogleby, says Wilkin- 
son, was “one of the most capital and highly- 
finished pieces of acting with which any 
audience ever was treated, and will never be 
forgotten while a trait of Mr. King can be 
remembered.” This is high praise, especially 
when we consider King as the original Sir 
Peter Teazle and Sir Anthony Absolute 
gained great renown. Garrick’s admiration 
for him was honest and hearty, and on the 
manager’s retirement he presented a foil to 
King with this note: “ Accept a small token 
of our long and constant attachment to each 
other. I flatter myself that this sword, as it 
is a theatrical one, will not cut love between 
us, and that it will not be less valuable to 
you for having dangled at my side some part 
of last winter. May health, success, and 
reputation still continue to attend you.” The 
Clandestine Marriage became a great success, 
and was the means of suggesting to Goldsmith 
that he might write for the stage with advan- 
tage to the public and profit to himself. 
Therefore Zhe Good-Natured Man was planned 
and executed, and after much vexation to its 
unhappy author produced two years later at 
Covent Garden, of which house George 
Colman had become part proprietor and 
manager in 1767. 

Mrs. Palmer had played Fanny on the first 
night of The Clandestine Marriage, but her 
place was subsequently filled by Mrs. Baddeley, 
famous alike for her beauty and her talent. 
Her regular features, large liquid eyes, the 
sweetness of her voice, and her graceful car- 
riage rendered her an ideal Fanny. In this 


character her portrait has been painted with 
that of King, in the fourth act of The 
Clandestine Marriage. 

Her popularity with a certain section of 
the town was remarkable, proof of whic'a 
was given a few years later, to the satisfac- 


tion of the lady and the triumph of her 
friends. On the establishment of the 
Pantheon, a building designed for the hold- 
ing of polite assemblies and elegant concerts, 
it was resolved by the managers and pro- 
prietors to exclude from gatherings held 
within its walls women whose reputations 
were not beyond reproach. At Almack’s, 
Madame Cornely’s, or ‘the Opera House mas- 
querades, those were freely admitted whose 
lack of virtue was their highest commenda- 
tion; but with the new building a fresh 
order of things was to be observed. In this 
time men of pleasure wore their vices on their 
sleeves for the world to wink at, and many 
there were who heard of this new law with 
lowering brows. The Pantheon was to open 
with a brilliant assembly, for which a ticket 
was presented to Mrs. Baddeley by one of her 
admirers. Now it was known to the town 
she was a “ woman of slight character” ; and 
there were those who predicted her refusal 
within the gates of this earthly paradise, were 
she bold enough to present herself for admis- 
sion. However her admirers were many and 
fashionable, and they resolved she should be 
amongst the elect. Filled with the excite- 
ment a rencounter would insure, whilst certain 
of the victory her guardians must obtain, Mrs. 
Baddeley, powdered and painted, glittering 
with jewels and rustling in satins, descended 
to her chair, and accompanied by an escort 
numbering upwards of fifty, headed by Mr. 
Hanger, afterwards Lord Colraine, and Mr. 
Conway, son of the Earl of Hertford, set out 
for the Pantheon. On Mrs. Baddeley reach- 
ing the entrance, the constables crossed their 
staves, and declared their orders were to 
admit no players. At this the escorts drew 
their swords as one man, and would have 
forced a way for her had not the constables, 
valuing their lives, speedily withdrawn, when 
Mrs. Baddeley flushed with conquest radiantly 
entered the room where some of the highest 
women of the land had already assembled. 
Mrs. Steele, who recounts this story, adds 
that the Duchesses of Argyll and Ancaster 
advanced and expressed their pleasure at re- 
ceiving such an ornament to society amongst 
them ; a statement which might be doubted 
by those unacquainted with the times, had not 
Smith, a trustworthy authority, mentioned 
that Mrs. Baddeley’s card parties were “at- 
tended by many ladies of the highest rank.” 
But the scene at the Pantheon door had not yet 
ended. The blood of the escorts being roused, 
they refused to sheath their swords until the 
managers came forward and apologized to Mrs. 
Baddeley and to their prodigiously offended 
honours ; which desire being complied with, 
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a second slaughter of the innocents was 
averted. 

Later on another brilliant comedy was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane. Its author, Richard 
Cumberland, bequeathed to his kind the 
heavy legacy of four-and-fifty pieces. An 
Irishman by birth, and a person of quality, 
he was likewise member of a family distin- 
guished for its piety and learning, his 
grandfather being Bishop of Peterborough, 
and his father Bishop of Kilmore. Having 
taken his degrees at Trinity College, he was 


MR, PARSONS AND MR, MOODY IN THE CHARACTERS OF VARLAND AND MAJOR O'FLAHERTY IN THE 
From the Picture by Mortimer. 


made secretary to Lord Halifax, and subse- 
quently appointed to a place in the Board of 
Trade. He then, in the phrase of the time, 
turned his attention to the stage; to such 
base uses will even hereditary ecclesiastical 
talent come. He therefore wrote a crime- 
stained tragedy in five acts, entitled The 
Banishment of Cicero, which Garrick promptly 
declined. His next venture was a ballad 
opera, and four years later he produced at 
Covent Garden a comedy called 7'he Brothers. 
On the night of its first representation no 
less a personage than David Garrick was in 
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the house. The trembling author, seated at 
the back of an upper box, was aware of his 
presence, and soon, when in the epilogue 
Mrs. Yates made complimentary reference to 
“the immortal actor,” Cumberland watching 
him “ remarked his action of surprise.” A 
friend who accompanied Garrick crossed the 
theatre to inform Cumberland the immortal 
one “ was not displeased with the unexpected 
compliment from an author with whom he 
had supposed he did not stand upon the best 
terms.” 





“* WEST INDIAN,” 


Between author and actor a friendship 
therefore began ; the former visiting Garrick 
at his house in Southampton Street, or his 
villa at Hampton. He was still “hovering 
about the skirts of Parnassus without enter- 
ing far enough to taste the Pierian spring.” 
But the success of 7'he Brothers inclined him 
to write a second comedy, and next year, 
when he visited his father at Clonfert, he 
began his most successful piece, Zhe West 
Indian. It was written in a little closet, at 
the back of the episcopal palace, unfurnished, 
and affording no other prospect from its single 
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window than a stack of turf, which will 
scarce be considered fuel for the sacred fire. 
On returning to London he presented the 
manuscript to Garrick, and without hesi- 
tation the manager undertook its production. 
Who has read The West Indian will remember 
the character of Major O’Grady, an Irish 
soldier in the Austrian service, courageous 
as became his nation, honourable as _ be- 
fitted his profession, proud, simple, jealous, 
blundering—a part of which an excellent 
comedian might make much. Barry was 
anxious to represent the Major, but on 
consideration Garrick decided the Irishman 
were best personated by Moody, a player 
of much less repute ; explaining with delicate 
tact, which prevented the superior actor re- 
senting the preference of his inferior confrére, 
that he was not certain the comedy would 
please the public, and were it a failure, 
Barry’s lack of success would be more con- 
spicuous than Moody’s. The latter was 
accordingly cast for the Major. Moody had 
played tragedy and comedy, and as Sir 
Callaghan O’Brallaghan (a gentleman of 
Hibernian birth) in Love & la Mode, and 
Captain O’Cutter in The Jealous Wife, gained 
applause and distinction. Parsons, who re- 
presented Varland in this new play, was an 
actor of judgment and taste. The merry 
expression of his face and humorous in- 
flection of his voice were irresistibly funny ; 
none could be grave whilst he was gay. The 
very actors engaged with him in his scenes 
could scarce repress laughter. King like- 
wise appeared in the cast of The West Indian, 
as did Mrs. Baddeley and Mrs. Abington. 

The latter acted the indifferent parts of 
Crotchet in the epilogue, and Betty in the 
comedy, which she did not accept without 
protest. Beautiful and winning, graceful 
and piquant, she was no less a plague to 
her manager than a favourite with the 
public. Her gay humour and subtle archness, 
her charm and vivacity were seen to per- 
fection in such characters as Lady Fanciful 
in The Provoked Wife and the Widow Belmour 
in The Way to Keep Him; whilst as the 
original Lady Teazle she subsequently gained 
universal applause. During her reign at 
Drury Lane her squabbles with Garrick 
were incessant, for she considered herself 
ill-used by the manager in having occasionally 
to act minor parts, and vented her grievances 
for the benefit of her friends. 

The West Indian being announced, Cum- 
berland states the “house was taken to the 
back rows of the front boxes for several 
nights in succession.” On the evening of 
its first production, January 19th, 1771, the 
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theatre was crowded in all parts. Garrick 
sat in his private box with his wife and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cumberland. A rumour had 
gone abroad that the comedy was intended 
to satirize West Indian merchants, who 
were at this time many in number. They 
and their friends therefore filled the pit, 
prepared to resent such ridicule as might 
be cast upon their order. Accordingly whilst 
the prologue was being spoken a disturbance 
arose which lasted some time. Garrick, 
nervous and fearful, became agitated and 
whispered comments on the hostile appear- 
ance of the house ; Cumberland felt assured, 
when the West Indian’s character was 
revealed, those who had come to object 
would remain to applaud; and his words 
proved true, for the comedy proved an entire 
suecess. King’s acting was excellent, Moody’s 
all that could be desired, and he and Parsons 
were at the end of the fourth act rewarded 
by storms of applause. 

Towards the end of this year Garrick re- 
vived Twelfth Night, with Mrs. Abington as 
Olivia,Miss Young as Viola, King as Malvolio, 
Dodd as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Love as 
Sir Toby Belch: Miss Young a versatile 
and graceful actress, whom Horace Walpole 
described as a mistress of dignity and passion, 
had at Garrick’s request come over from 
Treland to join the Drury Lane company. 
Sir Andrew’s representative, Dodd, was an 
excellent good comedian. Hard work in the 
provinces had given him practice necessary to 
develop talent and ascertain its bent. At 
Bath his wonderful drollery in whatever 
character he assumed made him dear to the 
mirthful, and Garrick hearing of his popularity 
lured him to London. The potent humour 
of his features, the comic expression of his 
movements, his plaintive voice, were beyond 
compare ; and in no character was he so 
peerless as in Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Love, 
whose real name was Dance, a son of the 
architect of the Mansion House, was a clever 
player, whose personation of Falstaff had re- 
ceived commendations from critics. He had 
began his career as a courtier at Sir Robert 
Walpoles /evées, but finding little profit from 
such employment -sought his fortune on the 
stage, at first as a stroller not unknown to 
barns, eventually as an actor under Garrick’s 
management. So admirably was Twelfth 
Night played by this cast, that it drew 
crowded houses and was repeated fourteen 
times during the season. 

During Garrick’s farewell season in 1776, 
Miss Young and Mrs. Yates continually 
appeared with him. The latter at the outset 
of her career as an actress had failed to gain 
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a place amongst public favourites. Yet in a 
single night she became famous by her play- 
ing of Mandane in The Orphan of China. The 
part had been written by Arthur Murphy 
for Mrs. Cibber, then a reigning favourite. 
As the time appointed for the production of 
the tragedy approached, Mrs. Cibber became 
seriously ill, but rather than postpone its 
representation Arthur Murphy selected Mrs. 
Yates to enact the heroine. Now, not only 
he and Garrick but the actress herself was 
doubtful of her success and fearful of her 
failure ; but on the first night she not only 
surprised them by the talents she displayed, 
but. established herself as a great actress 
with the public. This success she main- 
tained—nay increased—when she played 
Margaret in The Earl of Warwick. On this 
occasion “she drowned the pit” ; notwith- 
standing this fluidic tribute to her genius, 
Kitty Clive thought there was “too much 
tottering about and too much flumping 
down” in her acting. As Lady Macbeth, 
Jane Shore, and the Duchess of Braganza, 
she was great, whilst her Medea in Glover’s 


tragedy was a part in which the great Mrs. 
Siddons feared comparison with her playing. 
Davis says her just elocution, noble manner 
warm passion, and majestic deportment 
excited the admiration of foreigners and 
fixed the affection and applause of Britons. 
By the association of that last night on 
which she played Cordelia to Garrick’s Lear 
shall Miss Young’s name remain most 
memorable. In this character, on the 8th of 
June, 1776, he said farewell to tragedy, his 
last performance being in comedy. On this 
night all that was famous in the world of art 
and fashion crowded Drury Lane ; those who 
had sneered at and envied him sat side by 
side with those who had loved and lauded 
him, held silent at such an hour by common 
admiration and equal regret. The tears he 
shed at Cordelia’s death were real. Blinded 
by their weight his eyes but dimly beheld a 
glare of upturned faces, sorrow-laden as his 
own heart, because what they witnessed now 
they might see no more. Thoughts of all 
that had been since five-and-thirty years ago, 
when he had first essayed the part, were 
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with him now. Then had he looked forward 
hopefully to what he in full had gained: now 
he looked back regretfully to all he since 
had lost. Ambition, being gratified, no 
longer lived ; health had yielded under pres- 
sure of labour; youth had vanished; many 
of those who had aided his triumphs and 
shared his successes had lain down to sleep. 
Past and present were divided by a gulf 
where dead years lay. Was this parting but 
a prelude to that final farewell? Musing on 
such thoughts he was sad, and when the 
curtain descended, the cheers that rang 
through the house fell as mockery on his 
ears; neither did joy dwell in their tones, 
nor triumph sound in their echoes. Sadly, 
slowly, silently, Lear and Cordelia arose, and 
hand in hand walked towards the wings, 
their souls too full for speech; they who 
watched them wordless likewise, and grief- 
stricken. At last Garrick speaking, said :— 
“«“ Ah, Bessie, this is the last time I shall ever 
be your father—the last time.” “Then,” 
said she, in a voice quivering from emotion, 
“ give me your blessing,” and she bowed her 
head. “May God bless you,” he replied, 
tenderly ; then, looking round, added, “ May 
God bless you all,’ and without another 
word hastened to his dressing-room, where 
he remained long alone. 

Whilst David Garrick at Drury Lane im- 
pressed the town with a sense of his power, 
Samuel Foote at the Haymarket diverted it 
with the sprightliness of his humour. This 
rare wit and clever satirist was one of the 
most remarkable men of an age royally rich 
in the production of genius. From first to 
last his career was notable. The son of a 
country gentleman and county magistrate, 
he came on the world’s stage four years later 
than Garrick. In due time he was sent to 
Oxford, and subsequently entered as a 
student of law at the Temple, but a bar- 
rister’s career had little interest for one of 
his temperament. 

Therefore he became a young gentleman of 
fashion, who much frequented the Bedford 
Coffee House in Covent Garden ; a shrine 
sacred to wit, invariably crowded with its 
votaries, who uttered jokes and bons mots, 
criticised plays, players and playwrights ; 
books and pamphlets ; preachers and _poli- 
ticians ; leading the town in all matters of 
taste. Bright-witted, fluent-worded, severe 
of judgment, sarcastic of phrase, was this 
youth who made one amongst them. More- 
over was he prodigiously nice regarding the 
shape of his sword, the length of his bag wig, 
the fineness of his lace, the quality of his 
muff, the colour of his bouquet, the appear- 


ance of his green suit bedecked with silver 
lace. Guineas he had and to spare : not for 
his own service merely, but for those who 
would share the bounties ever procurable for 
gold, A wit by nature and a beau by art, 
he became a frequenter of coffee houses, a 
visitor at playhouses, a gambler at taverns. 
Bountiful in his hospitalities, boundless in 
his pleasures, the fortune he inherited quickly 
melted under the glare of his extravagances. 
Debt waylaid, and soon lodged him in the 
Fleet ; but neither his keen wit nor high 
spirits deserted him in this prison-house 
devoted to the needy ; a philosopher in soul, 
he had a heart for any fate. 

Speedily he was liberated, but his ancient 
glory had departed from him, and he 
lacked that he had freely spent aforetime. 
Therefore he sought to earn money; and 
seeking, found what he desired. Garrick’s 
success had made him desirous of likewise try- 
ing his fortune on the stage, and three years 
later he appeared before the public in the Hay- 
market Theatre as Othello, “ dressed after the 
manner of the country.” In no way was he 
suited to this part. His round face would 
have seemed heavy, save for the merry 
twinkle of his eyes ; his low stature lacked 
the grace and ease of one born in the East. 
His most partial friends could not praise his 
most earnest endeavours. Yet like many 
another he was slow to perceive his abilities 
were not equal to his desires: therefore he 
played Hamlet, presenting the Dane as the 
most comical fellow who ever hid a merry 
heart under words of woe. In comedy he 
was more welcome, though scarce less un- 
successful. 

In 1747 he conceived the masterly idea of 
writing a piece to suit his peculiar talents. 
This was entitled The Diversions of the Morn- 
ing, and produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
a house to which a patent had not been 
granted, therefore a play could not legally be 
performed within its walls. To meet this 
difficulty, Foote issued the following an- 
nouncement on the 22nd of April in that 
year :—“ At the Theatre in the Haymarket, 
this day will be performed a Concert of 
Music, with which will be given gratis a new 
entertainment called The Diversions of the 
Morning, to which will be added a farce 
taken from the Old Batchelor, called The 
Credulous Husband — Fondlewife by Mr. 
Foote: with an epilogue to be spoken by the 
B—d—d Coffee House. To begin at 7.” 

A prodigious crowd awaited the opening of 
the doors ; much fun was expected, but more 
wasenjoyed. Few things are more gratifying 
to most men and women than to behold those 
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the world lauds and admires held up to 
ridicule; save it be to hear and see their 
personal friends and near neighbours abused 
and ridiculed. Mr. Foote and his company 
undertook and successfully accomplished all 
the most exacting could desire in these 
respects. Players at both houses ranting in 
the agonies of tragedy; critics supremely 
superior to the common herd, each more wise 
than his learned fellow ; quacks solemn in 
the assurance of their greatness ; coffee house 
gossips, flippant, garrulous—were glaringly, 
forcibly, and humorously presented for public 
laughter. Sure, never had the town enjoyed 
such fun, roared so heartily, applauded so 
vigorously. 

That Mr. Foote should be permitted to 
continue was impossible—the players could 
not withstand his ridicule; he had by per- 
forming a farce at this house infringed the 
law. Accordingly the licensing act was put 
in force, and on the second evening those who 
came to be amused were met by a posse of 
constables who refused them admittance. 
There was no play that night; but Foote was 
not a man to be killed by a single blow. The 
prospect of opposition excited him, a probable 
triumph elated him. Next morning an 
advertisement stated that “On Saturday 
morning, exactly at 12 o'clock, at the New 
Theatre in the Haymarket, Mr. Foote begs 
the favour of his friends to come and drink 
a dish of chocolate with him ; and it is hoped 
there will be a great deal of Comedy and some 
joyous spirits. He will endeavour to make 
the Morning as Diverting as possible. Tickets 
for this Entertainment to be had at George’s 
Coffee House, Temple Bar ; without which no 
person will be admitted. N.B.—Sir Dilbury 
Diddle will be there, and Lady Betty Frisk 
has absolutely promised.” 

Crowds came in greater numbers than 
before ; expectation rose on tiptoe when the 
curtain ascending Foote came forward and 
stated as he was training some young per- 
formers for the stage he would, with the 
permission of his audience, whilst chocolate 
was getting ready, proceed with his instruc- 
tions before them. His pupils were a little 
band of players whom he made rehearse 
scenes from various favourite plays of the 
day, mimicking, in an absurd and extravagant 
fashion, as they proceeded, actors who had 
made certain characters their own. This 
feast of reason was garnished by shrewd, 
biting, and mirthful jests on prominent 
personages and topics of the hour. Success 
crowned him. In June, “at the request of 
several persons desirous of spending an hour 
with him,” instead of chocolate in the morning 
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his patrons were requested to drink a dish of 
tea with him, at half an hour after six in the 
evening, when Mr. Foote’s six o'clock teas 
became the fashion of the season. 

In the winter he fulfilled an engagement 
at Covent Garden, but early in the new year 
he gave another series of entertainments, 
differing from those gone before. At his 
““ Auction Rooms, late the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket,” he purposed to exhibit a 
choice collection of pictures. Attendance at 
auctions was at this time a fashionable 
morning amusement. Here the gay and the 
gallant met to flirt and flatter; buy newly 
manufactured old masters; witness the sale 
of Lady Betty’s jewels, to pay her gambling 
debts or endow her favourite ; or bid for the 
rubbish called curios, from the collection ’twas 
understood of a man of taste in distress. 
Foote hit at this fashion with all the force of 
his inimitable wit. The pictures he exhibited 
were of course verbal portraits of well-known 
personages, consisting, amongst other lots, of 
“a poet, a beau,a Frenchman, a miser, a taylor, 
a sot, two young gentlemen and a ghost, two 
of which are originals, the rest copies from 
the best masters.” Characteristics ever to be 
observed in our neighbours, but happily 
restricted to them, gross egotism, vulgar 
pretence, social hypocrisy, blatant foolishness, 
rampant conceit—offences harmless in them- 
selves, yet smelling ranker in our nostrils 
then deadlier sins—were portrayed with 
delightful truth to nature. Here, as in his 
earlier performances, arrows steeped in gall 
were shot with unerring aim at follies of the 
day. The town laughed in public but 
shuddered in private, not knowing who might 
next be conducted to the pillory set up in the 
Haymarket. Davies says there was hardly a 
public man in England who had not entered 
Foote’s theatre with an aching heart, under 
the apprehension of seeing himself ridiculed. 
For the satire which at first was general now 
became particular, when individuals noted for 
originality, eccentricity, or foolishness, were 
boldly transferred to the stage. 

Thus, in Zhe Author, Foote played the part 
of Cadwaller, a man burly in form, slovenly 
of speech, proud of his pedigree, anxious for 
association with men of note, ignorant, in- 
coherent, egotistical. This was indeed an 
exact copy of Mr. Ap Rice, a Welshman of 
large property well known to the town; an 
ungainly, dull-witted fellow, whose constant 
habit was to suck his wrist, and produce a 
peculiar noise with his lips. On the first 
night of Foote’s appearance as Cadwaller, 
the audience for a while failed to recognise 
his identity, so completely was it hidden 
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beneath the character assumed ; but soon 
peals of laughter rang through the house, 
which were mightily increased when Ap 
Rice was seen leaning out of a box heartily 
enjoying the caricature of himself on the 
stage. The Author was played continually 
throughout the season, during which Ap 
Rice bore himself philosophically ; but his 
patience was sorely tried, for he dared not 
venture abroad but he was greeted with the 
remark, “Here comes Cadwaller.” There- 
fore he determined to stop Foote’s perform- 
ance, and call him out. Before doing so he 
consulted Garrick, when the latter persuaded 
him to peace : “ For, my dear sir,” said David, 
“he would shoot you through the guts before 
you had supped two oysters off your wrist.” 
Ap Rice, being a man of wealth, commanded 
influence, and therefore the Lord Chamber- 
lain prohibited Foote’s caricature. 

In The Minor Foot ridiculed the misleading 
fanaticism of the popular preacher Whitfield, 
and the oily effusiveness of Langford the 
auctioneer ; and in The Patron he burlesqued 
Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord Meleombe, 
a man who by reason of his abundant wealth 


and lack of intellect considered himself en- 
titled to patronize men of worth and learning. 
The town readily recognizes Dodington under 
the manner and title of Sir Thomas Lofty ; a 
foolish creature devoid of judgment, lacking 
sense, eager for the praise of parasites, vain- 
glorious, ostentatious ; in all a type not un- 
known to our day. Hating humbug, Foote 
held it aloft for public scorn, and many 
laughed with him who dared in no other way 
express derision of so popular a feature in 
society. 

In The Orators he mimicked George Faulk- 
ner, a Dublin alderman and newspaper pro- 
prietor, a fellow of many words, one given 
to folly. Advanced in years, plain-visaged, 
the possessor of a wooden leg, Faulkner was 
ever boastful of his fascinations with the 
fair; of the favours they, because of his 
qualities, must perforce yield him. His re- 
flection, under the name of Peter Paragraph, 
was presented by Foote’s genius, and Faulk- 
ner, recognizing it and bringing an action 
against the mimic, received some trifling 
damages. The case was heard in the Dublin 
law-courts ; and on returning to town the 
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irrepressible satirist produced at the Hay- 
market a farce entitled The Trial of Samuel 
Foote, Esq., for a Libel on Peter Paragraph, 
in which the judge, counsellors, and lawyers 
connected with his case were mercilessly 
ridiculed ; zest was added to the performance 
by the appearance of Foote in his proper 
person as defendant. In The Mayor of 
Garratt, the wittiest of his farces, his satire 
was showered upon the Duke of Newcastle, 
ex-Prime Minister of England, and on Mr. 
Justice Lamb, late militia major, under the 
names of Matthew Mug and Major Sturgeon. 
The Duke had served as a butt for many 
wits. Foote declared it seemed as if he had 
lost an hour in the morning which he pur- 
sued all day without finding. In contem- 
porary correspondence he is presented as a 
ridiculous figure, a trembler at shadows, 
“literally ignorant,” as much frightened at 
doing right as when doing wrong, persuasive, 
fawning, foolish. The Duchess kept a favo- 
rite on whom her sycophant friends lavished 
smiles and caresses—a pig, born and bred, 
like George IL, at Hanover, and much 
petted, probably by reason of the honours it 
shared with his Majesty, whom both the 
Duke and Duchess were anxious to please. 

The Mayor of Garratt was in the summer 
of 1763 first produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, now for some time past a regularly 
licensed house. Foote doubled the parts of 
Matthew Mug, “a damned palavering fel- 
low,” fond of speaking, or, in other words, 
one who “hauled his muscles about,” and 
of Major Sturgeon, late of the militia, a 
right gallant man, who in returning from 
Hounslow with Captain Cucumber, Ensign 
Tripe, and Lieutenant Patty Pan, was in 
common with them stripped and robbed by 
a footpad. The part of Sir Jacob Jollup 
was taken by Hayes, whilst Jerry Sneak 
was represented by Weston, of whom more 
anon. 

Later than The Mayor of Garratt, came 
The Devil on Two Sticks, altered from La 
Sage’s Diable Boiteux. Its satire is chiefly 
aimed at the pretensions and quackeries of 
the medical faculty. Like most of Foote’s 
farces and comedies it has little plot, but 
mainly depends upon the humour and satire 
of its dialogue for interest. An English 
consul at Madrid, Sir Thomas Maxwell, in 
order to prevent his daughter marrying 
Invoice, keeps her in confinement. Invoice 
breaks into the consul’s house, and eloping 
with the fair prisoner, seeks refuge in a 
chemist’s laboratory. Here Invoice breaks a 
bottle from which the devil escapes. His 
satanic majesty conveys them to England, 
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and there represents Dr. Squib, and the 
President of the College in Warwick Lane ; 
under whose names the town quickly dis- 
covered Dr. Brocklesby, and Sir William 
Browne, a prominent member of the College 
of Physicians. 

An important part in the comedy, that of 
Dr. Last, was represented by Weston, one of 
the most remarkable actors of his day. A 
son of George II.’s head cook, he had 
received a good education and was intended 
for one of the liberal professions. Before 
attaining to this dignity he was made turn- 
broach and Clerk of the King’s Kitchen, 
remunerative offices which he filled by 
deputy, after the manner of the times. 
Meanwhile he spent his days in the coffee 
houses and taverns round Covent Garden to 
which players most resorted ; whilst his even- 
ings were given to attendance at theatres and 
debating clubs, where he was held in repute. 
Becoming aware his inclinations were directed 
towards the stage, the good cook, his father, 
was horror-stricken, and immediately obtained 
him an appointment as midshipman on board 
the Warspite ; from which the lad deserted 
at the first convenient opportunity. He then 
joined a company of strolling players whose 
fortunes he shared for many a day. His first 
appearance in London was at the Haymarket, 
under Foote’s management, where he played 
an insignificant part in The Minor. It was 
not until he represented Jerry Sneak that 
his fame was established, in which character 
his infinite humour sparkled to admirable 
advantage. Cooke says the subdued and hen- 
pecked temper of Jerry was visible in every 
feature and movement, and adds, Weston 
divided the applause with Foote. 

But as Last, by trade a doctor and by 
profession a maker of shoes, who in the 
twinkling of an eye would take out his 
“Jauncelot, open an artifice in the juglers of 
his patient’s-neck and make him bleed like a 
pig,’ Weston was most excellent. His in- 
dependence of artificial aid, his exquisite 
simplicity, raised his audience to the highest 
pitch of amusement, whereon his features 
became graver, more unconscious of exciting 
mirth than before. ‘“ It was impossible,” 
Northcote says, “from looking at him, for 
any one to say he was acting. You would 
suppose they had gone out and found the 
actual character they wanted, and brought 
him upon the stage without his knowledge of 
it.” Zoffany has painted Weston and Foote 
as Dr. Last and the President in this comedy ; 
and has likewise represented Foote and Hayes 
as Major Sturgeon and Sir Jacob Jollup, in 
the first act of The Mayor of Garratt. 
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The comedy of The Devil on Two Sticks 
became a prodigious favourite; and from 
first act to last was followed by hearty 
laughter and loud applause. In the first 
scene, Mrs. Catherine Macauley, an author of 
repute, and a woman of learning, was amus- 
ingly ridiculed. Hers was the privilege of 
living in an age when publishers awarded 
her a thousand pounds a volume for her 
History of England. Foreigners were carried 
to see her as one of the sights of London 
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them being Dr. Wilson, Rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, a creature of sweet, 
simple, and sycophantic nature, who distin- 
guished himself by erecting a statue to her 
whilst she lived, in the chancel of his church. 

Horace Walpole came from Strawberry 
Hill that he might witness The Devil on 
To Sticks, but failed in obtaining a place 
within the crowded theatre. A week later, 
he being equally unsuccessful, was obliged to 
share Mrs. Cholmondeley’s box, where he 
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town, where at her costly establishment in 
Berners Street they encountered the most 
talented, witty, and fashionable personage of 
theday. A republican at heart, she admired 
and corresponded with George Washington ; 
and her reputation becoming widespread in 
the New World, an enterprising American 
visited England for the purpose of modelling 
her features in wax, for public exhibition, 
Her readers were numerous, her admirers 
many, her flatterers countless ; amongst 


found Mrs. Macauley waiting to see herself 
burlesqued ; and when the curtain rose she 
beheld a strong-minded lady, who could not 
converse like the rest of the world ; who had 
read Bacon, Hobbes, Harrington, and Hume, 
and come to the conclusion that woman was a 
free agent, a noun substantive entity. Later 
in the comedy, Sir William Browne was 
toasted to an accompaniment of boisterous 
laughter. There indeed stood his second 
self, arrayed in his favourite wig and loose 
P 
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coat, with a glass stuck in one eye. The 
public thought the picture perfect, not so Sir 
William, who sending word to Foote he had 
omitted his muff, without which the portrait 
was incomplete, begged to forward that 
article with his compliments. 

He had played in this merry comedy with 
a wooden leg. - Two years and a half pre- 
viously he had whilst riding been thrown 
from his horse, and one of his legs being 
fractured, amputation was found necessary. 
Even then his unflagging spirits seemingly 
did not desert him. When the limb was 
severed from the body he said he should be 
able to imitate George Faulkner better now 
than ever, and he need in future have no 
fear of corns or gibed heels ; and though to 
be sure he might feel himself a little awk- 
ward at running, yet he would hop with any 
man in England. A day or two later he 
writes to Garrick that he suffers incredible 
pain, is very weak, can gain no sleep save 
by the aid of opiates, and regards his hold 
on life as depending on a very slender 
tenure. His wit and sarcasm directed to- 
wards Garrick’s parsimony, had in the past 
made the manager of Drury Lane frequently 
wince. Johnson, who delighted in laughing 
at “poor Davy,” a ‘iberty he resented in 
others, was wont to tell “a witty satirical 
story” of Foote. He had a bust of Garrick 
placed upon his bureau. “ You may be sur- 
prised,” he said, “ that I allow him to be so 
near my gold ; but you will observe he has 
no hands.” And again, the satirist assured 
a friend that when the great actor retired 
from the stage he would certainly become 
a banker’s clerk, for the mere pleasure of 
counting money. Now in his days of suffer- 
ing, as later when greater need of friendship 
arose, Foote turned towards one who had 
ever behaved towards him with genuine 
kindness and willing help. 

Eighteen months after his accident he was 
up and doing at the Haymarket again, where 
he delighted his patrons once more, jesting 
for public amusement on his misfortune, 
seeming in undiminished spirits. But O’ Keefe, 
who knew him well andsaw him nightly, says: 
“One could not help pitying him sometimes 


as he stood upon his one leg, leaning against 
the wall, whilst his servant was putting on his 
stage false leg, with shoe and stocking, and 
fastening it to the stump. He looked 
sorrowful, but instantly resuming all his high 
comic humour and mirth, hobbled forward, 
entered the scene, and gave the audience 
what they expected—their plenty of laugh 
and delight.” 

Within the last years of his life he who 
had been the source of endless mirth to others 
was grieved at heart and broken in health. 
Paralysis had laid him prostrate; malignity 
had persecuted him ; brightness had departed 
from his existence. The satire which had 
attacked others was now directed towards 
himself, evoking pity rather than causing 
glee. “Is a mutilated man,” he writes to 
Garrick, “a miserable instance of the weak- 
ness and frailty of human nature, a proper 
object to excite those emotions which can 
only be produced from vacant minds, dis- 
charged of every melancholy or pensive 
taint?” In 1777 he let his theatre to 
Colman, and prepared to take his ease 
abroad. The day before he set forward on 
his travels he went from room to room of 
his house in Suffolk Street, examining the 
choice collection of pictures he had gathered 
there, and coming to the portrait of 
his favourite, Weston, who had died the 
previous year, he looked earnestly upon it: 
“Poor Weston,” he said dejectedly; for 
thoughts of separation, be it for short or 
long, freighted his heart, and he was sore 
depressed. Then turning to his faithful 
Jewel, he added, “It will soon be ‘ Poor 
Foote,’ or the intelligence of my spirits 
deceives me.” 

Next morning he reached Dover, the first 
stage of a journey he never completed. A 
week later, those who in the gray of an 
October evening watched his remains being 
carried to the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
followed by a black and silent procession, 
lighted with the red glare of wind-blown 
torches, sighed to think that poor Foote 
would henceforth be missing from their 
midst. 

J. FirzGeratp Mo.toy. 
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THE MEDIATION 


OF RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Pror. W. Minto, Autnor or “Crack or Doom.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MERCHANT IS ROBBED BY SIR RICHARD 
RAINHAM, AND RALPH IS CARRIED OFF 
PRISONER. 


HE waggoners had seen 
Lawrence’s gesture and 
the cause of it, and were 
making haste to drag 
some weapons from a 
secret repository under 
the waggon. The appren- 
tices rode up to help. The 
waggoners had pulled out 

two cross-bows, and the apprentices had 
possessed themselves of two simple-looking 
maces, when the mounted men swept round 
the corner on to the road, about a hundred 
yards in front of them, showing their full 
strength. There was a knight armed cap-a- 
pre, and about a dozen men-at-arms in mixed 
armour of plate and mail. 

“ Resistance is useless, if they mean rob- 
bery!” cried Simon to his men. “ Put the 
weapons away. You will only give them an 
excuse for picking a quarrel.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Ralph, “it is safer 
to have some means of defence if one is put 
to it, and with your leave I will borrow one 
of those maces.” 

Ralph glanced into the cart as he took the 
mace from the apprentice, who was obediently 
restoring it to its place, and saw a large heap 
of them in the locker underneath. They were 
of simple make—a hall of lead some seven or 
eight pounds in weight, with an ashen shaft 
about two feet long. ‘One could deal a fair 
blow with this, if necessary,” he thought to 
himself as he felt the weight of the weapon 
and disposed of it under his cloak. 

There being no time for remonstrance, the 





merchant could only smile at this contempt 
of his orders. ‘“ Harry Hurst was right in 
saying you had mistaken your trade,” he 
muttered ; and directed the waggoner to 
draw to one side, and leave the party of 
horsemen full room to pass. 

They came alongside at an easy pace, 
without any sign of hostility. 

“Give you good day, master,” 
knight. 

Ralph at once recognised the voice of his 
old enemy, Sir Richard Rainham, Even if 
they had not been in the neighbourhood of 
the good knight’s dwelling, its rough, deep 
tones were familiar enough to be known 
again whenever heard. He braced himself 
up, every nerve on the alert, resolved not to 
be taken by surprise. 

As the knight stopped to speak, some of 
his men passed on and halted beyond the 
waggon, out flanking the merchant and his 
company on both sides. 

“ Bound for Stourbridge Fair?” the knight 
continued, when this mancuvre had been 
completed. ‘* Methinks your load is too 
heavy. Your poor horses are steaming like 
furnaces. It were a charity to the poor 
brutes to relieve them of part of their 
burden. Our English hills are too steep 
for such loads.” 

“Thanks for your kind consideration, Sir 
Knight,” returned the merchant. “We 
can make shift to drag along. Pray do not 
burden yourself on our account.” 

“Nay, nay,” laughed the knight; “I 
could not permit it. Think of the horses. 
I warrant there is some good broadcloth in 
those bales. Here, you knaves!” he shouted 
to the apprentices ; “dismount, and show us 
your wares.” 

The apprentices looked doubtful, but Simon 
signed to them to comply with the knight's 
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humour, which seemed from the broad grins 
of his retinue to be much appreciated by 
them. 

The apprentices began to fumble with the 
knots on one of the packages. The knight 
called to some of his men. 

“Come, help, you lazy rascals! Why do 
you stand gaping there? Lay to your hands 
and your knives, and help the honest lads.” 

Three or four of the men dismounted with 
alacrity, quickly ripped up several of the 
packages, and distributed webs of cloth and 
linen among their mounted companions. 
“They are not so neat-handed as your 
trained apprentices,” the knight remarked ; 
“but they work with a will, and you must 
grant they do their work with expedition.” 

They did the work noisily as well. “Come, 
you rogues,” the knight shouted at last, “you 
have enough to keep you warm next winter ! 
And now, Master Merchant, name your own 
price, and call for it next time you pass. I 
will uphold you against all penalties for fore- 
stalling the market, and your horses will 
travel to the fair more easily.” 

The merchant made no answer to this 
raillery. He had watched the proceedings 
with impassive composure, and once or twice 
had checked the more impetuous Ralph, and 
counselled him to silence. He only said, 
“You are content now to let us pass?” 

The knight made an exaggerated gesture 
of acquiescence. “ Do not forget to call for 
the price next time you pass,” he said. 

“T never forget my engagements,” said 
the merchant. 

There was more meaning in the tone than 
the knight altogether liked. “If you are to 
be so punctual,” he cried, “ we may as well 
make the bill a little larger. I saw your 
men busy behind the cart. See what there 
is in the locker, my good Nicholas,” he called 
to the man who rode next to him, and seemed 
to be second in command. “Our knaves are 
not yet over-burdened. We should hate to 
deal scurvily with so brisk a merchant.” 

At this Ralph Hardelot lost patience. 
“Sir Richard Rainham,” he burst out, ad- 
dressing the knight by his name, “do you 
think it beseems your knighthood to play 
the common thief and robber? Is this how 
you fulfil your duty to your lord the king? 
Plundering where you are vowed to give 
protection, and trying to cover your shame 
with ribald buffoonery 1” 

“Ha! Sir Priest, are you there?” replied 
the unabashed law-breaker. “I marvelled 


that you forbere so long to give us a taste 
of your rhetoric.” 
“My rhetoric cannot hope to pierce your 


shame-proof hide. But you will answer some 
day to a heavier indictment.” 

“In the meantime, since the spirit of 
prophecy is on you, you had better forecast 
what is to happen to yourself. You have 
put off your gown since yesterday re 

“ What do you know about my gown?” 

“Ah, my young Jeremiah,” laughed the 
knight, “we are not so remiss about our 
duties as you are pleased to imagine. We 
have heard of your doings, though it is 
but yesterday. The king shall not find us 
wanting in vigilance towards troublers of the 
realm. You must come with me.” He 
made a signal to his men, saying at the 
same time, “Take him, but do not hurt the 
tender youth. I have other purposes for 
him.” 

The men made a move to capture Ralph, 
but as the nearest converged upon him, they 
thrust their horses in each other’s way, and 
gave him a moment’s free play. Of this 
he took advantage with great alertness. 
Seizing the mace which he had hidden under 
his cloak, he shook his right arm free, and 
urging his pony forward, struck full at Sir 
Richard’s helmet. The knight was too much 
taken by surprise to be able to parry the 
blow, and as he sat loosely in his saddle, 
never expecting any shock of the kind, it 
brought him clattering to the ground. It 
was perhaps as well for Ralph that his pony, 
hurtling against the heavy horse of the 
knight, lost his footing, and fell with Ralph 
under him: if the youth had been free to 
offer further resistance, the men would 
probably not have respected their leader’s 
injunction to take him alive. As it was, 
his hands were secured before he could 
disentangle himself. 

The blow administered to the knight was 
not a light one. The modern reader is apt 
to be incredulous of the stories told about 
medieval knights, and their power to endure 
unharmed blows that would smash the skull 
of the sturdiest ox of our own times. But 
two circumstances may be mentioned in 
mitigation of modern incredulity : first, they 
were accustomed to rough usage ; second, and 
chiefly, their helmets were padded. 

Sir Richard Rainham did lie stunned and 
dazed for a minute or two. But by the time 
his myrmidons had bound his assailant se- 
curely hand and foot with cords taken from 
the merchant’s packages, he was on his legs 
again, apparently little the worse for his 
overthrow. 

Only his temper seemed to have been 
spoiled. He was no longer jocular in his 
manner of address. ‘ Curse the hell-cat 
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priest!” he said in a surly tone. “You 
would have paid for it if he had slipped 
through your hands. Make him safe and 
bring him along.” Then he muttered to 
himself, “This is the second time ; we shall 
ery quits before long,” and rode off by 
himself in surly solitude. 

The myrmidons made their prisoner safe 
and portable by binding him on one of the 
four horses of the waggon, which they seized 
for the purpose. The freckled giant Nicholas, 
a coarser copy of his master, of whose humour 
he was a bold imitator, superintended this 
operation. The prisoner’s legs were tied not 
too gently under the horse’s belly, and his 
body also was bound firmly down. As they 
moved off, Nicholas flung back a jest at the 
despoiled merchant. ‘“ You may come to us 
for the horse,” he said, “ when you come for 
the price. We must keep our chaplain. We 
cannot part with him so lightly. We want 
a chaplain.” 

Simon d’Ypres made no audible answer to 
this and other rough remarks with which he 
was taunted by his spoilers. He had watched 
the wreckage of his goods with quiet compo- 
sure, as a traveller might stand looking out 
on a storm and waiting for it to pass. Only 
once had he shown some concern, and that 
was when a package some eighteen inches 
square by a foot in depth was drawn from 
the locker under the cart. ‘“ You may as 
well leave that, my friend,” he had said; “it 
is of no value for you.” But he saw at once 
that it was in vain to remonstrate, and that 
his words served only to give the grinning 
robber a higher opinion of the value of his 
prize. 

He said not another word till the band 
was out of sight. Then he turned to his 
henchman Lawrence, and said in a melancholy 
tone: “This will teach our young preacher 
the folly of seeking to convert such wolves 
with fair words. Now we must try to show 
him what the people can do for themselves 
under wise guidance.” 

After a few minutes’ conference, Lawrence 
and one of the apprentices rode back towards 
Yeldham, while Simon and the others, rebind- 
ing their looted packages as well as they 
could, moved forward to Haverhill. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE RECEPTION OF RALPH AT STURMERE—HE 
Is COMMITTED TO THE DUNGEON, AND 
GIVES HIMSELF UP FOR LOST. 


Ralph Hardelot submitted to his fate in 
haughty silence. So far was he as yet from 
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being imbued with the meek spirit which 
Wycliffe inculcated on his poor priests, that 
he was mortified at the thought of having 
bandied words like a common scold with the 
ruffian knight, bitterly regretted that his 
blow had not been more effectual, and longed 
fiercely for a chance of repeating it. But 
knowing himself powerless, he would not 
make mirth for his truculent captors by any 
violent efforts to free his limbs from their 
bonds. He felt as if surrounded by a pack 
of wild beasts in the shapes of men, whose 
coarse delight in their rough life intensified 
rather than redeemed the horror of their 
character ; but his own animal courage had 
been so excited by the tussle, that he opposed 
to their savage exultation a spirit not less 
resolute and contemptuous than their own. 

That such a scene as we have described 
should ever have been possible in merry 
England; that a knight who had distin- 
guished himself in the wars and held lands 
by royal gift as a reward for his prowess, 
should ever have condescended or dared to 
play the common highway robber within 
sixty miles of the capital, will doubtless 
appear to many an absurd exaggeration. 
But the chronicles of the time are full of 
outrages equally lawless and sordid. At 
this period, when the authority of the 
crown was in commission, and England 
was besprinkled with landlords who had 
learnt lawless habits and cruel contempt for 
the unarmed in the French wars, those who 
ought to have been the bulwarks of order in 
the feudal system were often its most active 
enemies. 

Ralph reflected with some degree of bit- 
terness on the passive attitude of Simon 
d’Ypres while his goods were being plun- 
dered before his eyes. It was true they had 
been outnumbered. Still they might have 
made some stand. They need not have sub- 
mitted so tamely without venturing a blow 
in their own defence. The men seemed 
willing and stout-hearted enough: they had 
flown to their weapons at once. It was the 
leader who had restrained them. Three or 
four determined men, making a bold onset 
on an enemy who had come prepared for an 
easy prey, might have beaten them off— 
might have damped them from their enter- 
prise, would at least have been able to take 
some satisfaction. Was it cowardice on the 
merchant’s part? Was all his talk about 
the union of the poor commons, and the 
vanity of preaching, and the redress of 
wrong by force, worth no more than this 
when it came to the pinch? Was he an 
empty pretender? Were his professions of 
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interest in the reformation of the realm 
assumed to pass away the tedium of the 
journey? Was his conference with the 
beggar a sham? Was it possible that this 
cold-blooded merchant, who stood by so 
coolly while the robbers were busy, had 
deliberately betrayed him into Rainham’s 
hands? This would account for his seeming 
indifference to the loss of his goods. Ralph 
grew hot with indignation as these sugges- 
tions passed through his mind, and in the 
gnawing violence of his remorse at not 
having taken the lead and acted for himself 
while his hands were free, it needed all his 
strength of will to keep from tugging 
furiously at his bonds. But with an effort 
he preserved an outward calm: his strong 
features, set in firm defiance of the worst, 
were rigid as if cut in stone. 

His captors were favourably impressed 
by the young man’s resolute look. They 
were soldiers enough to respect a spirit that 
showed no sign of flinching in the face of 
danger. But most of them had followed 
their lord in France, and had been brutalised 
by years of experience in frontier warfare. 
They were in high spirits over the plunder 
they had made ; and all their respect for the 
prisoner’s spirit did not prevent them from 
venting some of their mirth on him. He 
was too busy with his own thoughts to pay 
much heed to them ; otherwise some of their 
remarks might have excited his curiosity. 

“You will find sweet company at Stur- 
mere, Sir Priest,” said one. 

“Worth walking miles barefoot to come 
at, while we are obliging enough to take you 
there on horseback,” said another. Whereat 
a third roared out in a husky voice— 


“There is no man 
Whose wisdom can 
Reform a wilful wife. 

3ut only God 
Who made the rod 
For our unthrifty life.” 


A dropping fire of rough laughter greeted 
this familiar scrap of metrical wisdom. 

“We shall all be reformed soon at Stur- 
mere,” laughed another, “ now that we have 
got achaplain. You will have to learn your 
evening song and morning song, Master 
Nicholas, keep your vigils, and fast on 
Fridays.” 

“He has a good back and strong limbs 
for a priest,” said another who rode behind 
Ralph. He spoke in a kindlier tone than 
his comrades had used. 

« A young and well-favoured priest can find 


a market for his strength, as good and cheap 
as a man-at-arms,” jeered another voice. 

“Let the lad alone,” said the kindlier 
voice. “I will back him against any man 
of the company if his hands were free. It 
was a well-delivered blow, though it did fall 
on our master.” 

“What will the master do with him?” 
asked another voice. 

Nicholas, who rode at the head of the 
troop, heard this question, and shouted back 
to the speaker to mind his own business. By 
way of answer, the musician of the party 
trolled out— 


“‘T have a bower in yonder tower 

Full daintily bedight ; 

If thow’lt wend thither, my jolly young priest—” 
“Stop that howling,’ shouted Nicholas in 
a voice that drowned the conclusion of the 
stave. “If you’re too pert about Sir Richard’s 
affairs, you may get a touch of the bower 
yourself.” 

“We shall be as mum presently as monks 
in Lent,’ muttered the speaker who had 
expressed sympathy with the prisoner. 


The traveller who should look now for Sir 
Richard Rainham’s castle in the valley of 
the Stour would lose his labour. It has 
completely disappeared : not a trace of it is 
now visible. It stood in the centre of the 
mere, to the south of Carford Green, on a 
patch of firm ground; but the mere has 
gradually encroached since it became a ruin, 
and swallowed up even the foundations. 

Yet it was a strong place in its time, the 
surrounding marsh making it unapproachable 
except by a causeway, which was built out 
from the southern shore. The landward 
entrance to this causeway was protected by 
a strong gate and outwork ; but the architect 
of course had not trusted entirely to this 
defence. A drawbridge was interposed 
between the causeway and the castle, so that 
if an enemy had succeeded in passing the 
gate, he would still have had to stand on the 
bare causeway exposed to the missiles of the 
besieged. 

Ralph marked the strength of the place 
as he was carried in, and entered with the 
calmness of a man who knows his fate, and 
leaves all hope behind him. 


“We have brought the priest safely,” said 
Nicholas, entering the hall and respectfully 
saluting his master. 

“Safely!” echoed the knight, who was 
“Safely ! 


not yet in the best of tempers. 
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One would think the starveiing clerk were a 
devil in disguise, a Bacon, or a Bungay. How 
could it be otherwise than safely, you freckled 
poltroon? You did not leave him a chance 
of escape!” 

“ Well, he is here,” replied Nicholas in a 
surly tone. 

“ Bones of St. Peter,” exclaimed the knight, 
“where else should he be?” 

“On the road to Haverhill,” thought 
Nicholas, “for all that you did to stop 
him.” But he did not dare to give utterance 
to this thought. He only stared stolidly at 
his master. 

“Why do you stand staring there?” 
shouted the knight. “ Bring him in.” 

Ralph accordingly was brought in between 
two men-at-arms, his hands bound behind 
him. 

“Welcome to Sturmere!” said the knight. 

Ralph, looking him impassively in the 
face, made a slight bow. 

“ Ah, by my faith, most courtly. We have 
a high spirit. We trust your reverence is 
not much inconvenienced by this detour.” 

“Tf it pleases you to play the buffoon, my 
good sir,’’ answered Ralph, “I am in your 
power.” 

“Tt grieves me much to displease you. 
But a poor knight must do his humble duty. 
We are under strict orders to question such 
as you.” 

“Orders from whom? Produce your 
orders, and I will answer any questions you 
choose to put.” 

“Did you not wear yesterday a different 
dress from this in which I have now the 
honour to see you?” 

“T did.” 

“The ridiculous dress of the turbulent 
fellows who call themselves poor priests ?”’ 

Ralph made a gesture of assent. 

“We have the dress here,” said Nicholas. 
“We found it in his wallet.” 

“Ah!” cried the knight. ‘Then it was 
your purpose to wear it again? I was in 
hopes that you had repented of your folly. 
I will ask next on what treasonable errand 
you were bound ?” 

“TIT was bound on no treasonable errand. 
But I deny your right to question me.” 

“T will answer for my right,” laughed the 
knight, looking round to catch the answering 
smiles of his retainers. “Do you not know 
that you poor priests, as you call yourselves, 
are under interdict ?” 

“1 know the terms of the interdict,” said 
Ralph coldly. “They give you no right to 
seize me on the king’s highway, or bring me 
here for this mockery of examination.” 


“ You will find it no mockery, my malapert 
young sir, if your answers do not satisfy me. 
With what purpose did you travel?” 

“Show me your authority to put the 
question.” 

“Oh, ho! we stand on nice terms of law, 
do wet” 

“We do,” said Ralph. 

The knight laughed mockingly. “My 
authority is that I have you here, and will 
keep you here till you account for yourself 
in a satisfactory manner.”’ 

“That is authority indisputable.” 

“T am glad your reverence admits so 
much. Your reverence may be in a more 
benign temper a few days hence. Mean- 
time, we will consign you to such poor 
accommodation as our humble castle can 
furnish.” 

“Is this not a mean revenge for a knight 
of your prowess?” asked Ralph in a con- 
temptuous tone. “I will not bandy words 
with you. Are you afraid to meet me man 
to man?” 

“ Man to man, braggart!”” Sir Richard's 
face was contorted for an instant with 
passion. 

“ Remember, I am not your prisoner. Will 
you dare to meet me alone, without your 
rabble to save you from consequences beyond 
your own strength to avert?” 

The knight gave a coarse, uneasy laugh. 
“The priest is wondrous valiant. Nay, nay, 
we have another way of bringing such inso- 
lent clerks to order. Nicholas, conduct his 
reverence to his lodging.” 

Nicholas stared in mute inquiry, pointing 
to the prisoner’s legs. 

“Have you not a tongue, dolt?” shouted 
the knight. 

“Shall we bind his legs?” asked Nicholas 
sulkily. 

“No; we will leave him the use of his 
legs. He may walk out if he can.” 

“ But ”” began Nicholas. 

“What means this dog by his buts? Will 
you take him away?” 





Ralph followed his conductor without a 
word. A mad impulse to denounce the 
brutal tyrant, to spring at him and tear him 
with his teeth, mounted for a moment to his 
brain ; but he was still sufficiently master of 
himself to keep it down. If all hope was 
gone, if he must bear whatever came, better 
bear it with fortitude and dignity. 

The lodging to which he was conducted 
was the dungeon of the castle, a damp 
ground floor, or cellar, on a level with the 
moat. Nicholas conducted him down the 





corkscrew stair, turned the stiff key, undid 
the huge bolts, swung back the ponderous 
iron-studded oaken door, and ushered the 
prisoner in with the same burlesque cere- 
mony that had been used in the hall by his 
master. 

“There, now,” he growled in as soft a 
voice as he could command, while Ralph 
stood by in monumental silence, waiting till 
he should turn the key. “Reasonable and 
gentle—what could be better? Gentle 
breeding is a noble thing and a convenient. 
Many a prisoner have I seen dragged down 
here, calling on all their saints to curse us, 
howling and writhing and biting like a rat 
in the mouth of a terrier, and all to no pur- 
pose, except to put honest men a little out 
of temper. Go thy ways in now,” he con- 
cluded, throwing open the door, “go thy 
ways in like a peaceable gentleman. Talking 
of rats, you may find a few rats there, and 
other scratching company, but you have the 
use of your legs. Don’t say that we are 
unkind at Sturmere.” 

Ralph walked a pace into the darkness 
and stood still while the door was locked 
and the creaking bolts shot into their places. 
Sounds of coarse laughter and retreating 
footsteps came faintly and more faintly 
through the thick door, and then all was 
still—still and dark as the grave. He 
moved back till his hands, still tied behind 
him, touched the door, and let himself sink 
down on the damp earth. 

There was no bitterness in his reflections 
now. He felt like one entombed and at 
peace, sunk deep beneath the waves after a 
violent and distracting storm, enfolded but 
not oppressed by a great pall of restful 
sadness. 

He sat for a time as in a trance, and then 
gradually his thoughts began to wander back 
over the events of his past life. But memory 
brought back no poignant feelings. The 
events of the last hour or two seemed as 
remote and passionless as the events of years 
ago—all separated from his present life by a 
dark, silent, impassable wall. 

To be suddenly caught in the full swing of 
an eager and impetuous life, arrested in all 
the ardour of a great and generous ambition ; 
to be paralysed and flung underground, deep 
beneath all chance of participation in life’s 
activities—as hopelessly buried as if he were 
already dead—the very suddenness and deci- 
sive completeness of the change crushed out 
all the keener elements of pain. Despair 
dies with hope: such despair as his is sweet 
from its restfulness, there are no lingering 
sparks of hope to keep its pangs alive. He 
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had neither despair nor hope for the upper 
world from which he had been removed: 
with the deprivation of all part in its activi- 
ties, he was delivered from the sharpness and 
harshness of its emotions. The whole past 
had become another world, a world decisively 
past, with no continuing future in prospect : 
not a world of dreams and shadows—the 
pulses of his own inner life still beat and 
the currents flowed too full and strong for 
that——but a world from which he was utterly 
cut off, and in which his memory dweit with 
very much less agitating emotions than those 
of the active and hopeful participator. The 
retrospect was sad: his breast heaved with 
deep sighs as memory wandered back with 
slow and mournful step; but he had no 
desperate desires to cross and embitter his 
musings. 

It was all past for him, irrecoverably gone 
—return impossible. The last words he had 
heard, the shooting of the bolts, the retreat- 
ing footsteps, still fitfully haunted his ear, 
repeating the sequence through its gradual 
diminution, receding into blank, unfathom- 
able silence. All past and gone for him. 
He accepted his lot with unquestioning faith 
in the Eternal Justice. But his thoughts 
ran upon the stirring scene from which the 
All-disposing Power had withdrawn him. 
Would men continue to stumble on as they 
were doing, crowding and struggling through 
their several appointed courses? He had 
vowed with others to proclaim to a heedless 
generation Christ’s clear law of service and 
self-sacrifice : would they triumph speedily ? 
How many of them would be permitted to 
fail as he had done before the great work 
was accomplished? That it would be accom- 
plished in God’s good time and way he 
believed with high and loyal assurance ; but 
ah! how sad it was to think of the slowness 
of fulfilment, of the many warm hearts and 
fervent voices that might never be gladdened 
by the certain consummation of their hopes ! 
Sad too, still more profoundly sad, to think 
of the iniquities of the world, and the mystery 
of God’s indulgence of His creatures in the 
open defiance of His Son’s clear law. 

England as he had known it passed before 
him as in a vision, and high above the crowd 
of shiftMmg figures he saw the stern features 
of his master Wycliffe, and heard as in a 
dream the tones of his strong, firm voice 
denouncing the sins of the followers of 
anti-Christ, the pomp of prelates, and the 
sensual vanity of worldly clerks. That voice 
took him back to the scenes of his first 
discipleship ; and he sat once more on his 
bench in the lecture-room, pen in hand and 
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inkhorn at his girdle, eager to catch words 
that thrilled in the ears of youth. He 
sighed to think of that enthusiasm now. 

Scene after scene from his past life slowly 
unfolded itself under the quickly shifting 
finger of Memory, all touched with ineffable 
sadness. His life at Cavendish Hall came 
back, and a keener thrill went through his 
blood as the dazzling figure of the girl whom 
he had worshipped flashed upon his mental 
vision out of the darkness of the past as 
vividly. as if he saw her with his bodily eye. 
His whole being was flushed for a moment 
with wild rapture, and he half started from 
the ground. But he sank down again with 
a sighyand saw the sweet vision retreating, 
watched with a strange, sad resignation as 
its brightness became dimmer and dimmer 
in the distance, making no effort to detain 
it. 

For a minute or two this tranquil mood 
lasted, his heart stirring under sad memories 
like a stringed instrument under a gentle, 
wandering hand. But suddenly a harsher 
note was struck, and jarring vibrations took 
the place of soft music. What would become 
of her? How would she fare if she fell 
again into the hands of her brutal lord? 
This was a more- disturbing thought, and he 
tried in vain to beat it back by saying to 
himself that she was safe in her convent. 
Why should so fair a life have been marred 
by a union so revolting? As the thought 
took possession of him, it brought back with 
it all the indignation and pity he had felt 
when first he heard of the ill-assorted match, 
all the agitation in which he had lived through 
the preparations for its celebration. The 
shroud of resignation in which he had lain 
before restfully, as if charmed out of all 
desire to move, was rent roughly asunder, 
and he tried in vain to regain his former 
mood. He could not banish from his mind 
the hideous apparition of the ruffian knight. 
It came between him and his visions of peace 
like some monstrous harpy, blotting out the 
sun, fluttering over him with its black wings, 
clutching at him with beak and claw. The 
question why God suffered such men to live 
forced itself upon his thoughts, and no satis- 
factory answer came to give peace to his 
troubled soul. Wrath, vindictive, heathen 
passion rose like a whirlwind out of the 
agony of his distracted feelings. He sprang 
to his feet, muttering through clenched teeth 
the words of the merchant—* Deleantur ex 
libro viventium.” 

The silence that followed this passionate 
utterance, which seemed to fall dead on the 
surrounding darkness, and to reverberate 


ail 


only within himself, was appalling, awaken- 
ing all the horrors of solitude. For a moment 
he lost all self-control, stamped with insensate 
fury on the ground, and struck at the door 
with his heel. 


CHAPTER X. 


RALPH FINDS ANOTHER PRISONER 
DUNGEON, 


IN THD 


Was it imagination, or did he really hear in 
the further corner of the dungeon, mingling 
with the heavy muffled sounds of his violence, 
a faint cry like a suppressed scream? He 
paused, and looked and listened intently, 
striving to control the wild beating of his 
heart. 

He stamped again with all his force, but 
nothing was audible except the dull thud. 
The floor was too damp, and the walls too 
thick for any continuing resonance. Sound 
seemed to be devoured by the darkness and 
silence. 

He remembered what Nicholas had said 
about the rats. It might be one of them 
that he had frightened. Even such company 
was better than none. Anything to escape 
from the horrible sense of solitude, which 
now invaded him to the exclusion of every 
other feeling. It did not occur to him at the 
moment that the rats might be troublesome 
companions later on. At least they were 
living things—to be in touch with life again 
was all his craving now. 

As he peered all round him in the gloom, 
he became aware of a dim yellowish patch, 
high up on oneside. So faint was it that he 
had not observed it before, and did not at first 
recognise itas light. But looking at it again 
and again, he concluded that it must be bght 
from some small crooked opening in the wall, 
through which, probably, the rats found 
entrance. Leaving his position by the door, 
he began to advance in the direction of the 
faint light. An instinctive movement to 
spread out his arms reminded him sharply of 
the cords that tied them, but he was too 
much absorbed in his new purpose of taking 
the measure of his prison to pay more than 
a passing attention to this. 

He had moved but a few steps when he 
was arrested by a faint rustling on his right. 
He paused and listened intently. Not o 
sound stirred : he could hear nothing but the 
violent beating of his own heart. He made 
another step, with expectation strained to 
the utmost. The sound of his foot fell dead ; 
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the silence was otherwise unbroken. He 
advanced his foot again, and brought it down 
with a louder stamp. This time the rustling 
was distinctly audible : it sounded as if some- 
thing were trying to pass him by the wall on 
tke right. 

A horrible suspicion crossed his mind, and 
filled him for an instant with panic. He 
remembered Nicholas’s words—“ rats and 
other scratching company.” What if he had 
been shut up with some wild beast ! 

Abominable cruelties were practised on 
prisoners in those days. To incarcerate a 
man with a leopard or a tiger was not 
considered too barbarous a method of taking 
revenge on a hated enemy. Such things 
were done. Ralph Hardelot had heard of 
them, and the suspicion that this might be 
his fate filled him with momentary horror 
and dismay. 

But it was only for a moment that his 
heart seemed to stop. Another moment and 
he hurled himself with fierce resolution at the 
spot from which the rustling had proceeded. 

He encountered nothing but the wall. 
He impinged on this with his shoulder, 
having instinctively turned his right side to 
the unknown danger. 

He could no longer doubt that there was 
some living thing in the cell with him. As 
it rushed swiftly out of his way, he had 
almost touched it, and he could hear it 
taking refuge at the other end of the cell. 
But having only the sound to guide his 
judgment, he was utterly at a loss to divine 
what it was that fled from him. 

“My God! my God!” he cried, “would 
that my hands were free ;” and saying this 
and trying with all his might to break the 
cords, or wrench his hands out of them he 
advanced again upon the mysterious com- 
panion of his imprisonment. 

The few rays of light that struggled 
through the crooked aperture revealed no 
outline in the darkness of the dungeon. 
But the creature had now stationed itself at 
the far end directly opposite the light, and 
as Ralph advanced, straining his vision to 
penetrate the gloom, he became aware of a 
faint gleam from two eyes in the distance. 

He was now able to interpret the rustling. 

“Tf you are human,” he cried, in a voice 
strangely unlike his own, “if you are human, 
speak !”’ 

No answer was returned. 

“Speak!” he cried again, advancing. 
“IT will know what you are.” 

It was a woman’s voice that answered, 
but the tones were deep and menacing. 
“You dare not! Iam not human!” 


“Then what are you? I will know.” 
He advanced another step. 

“Tama fiend! If you dare tocome nearer 
I will tear you in pieces! Yes. I will tear 
you in pieces !”’ 

There was a touch of frenzied terror in the 
voice, which belied the ferocity of the words ; 
and there was a tell-tale rustling too, as if 
the speaker were shifting ground and pre- 
paring again to rush past. 

“If you are a poor prisoner like myself,” 
said Ralph, in a voice now relieved from the 
distortion produced by the darkness and 
exciting mystery of the situation, “ have no 
fear, I will not harm you. But tell me who 
it is that speaks to me? There is something 
in that voice that I should know. But it 
cannot be! Oh, God, it can never be!” 

“ Ralph!” gasped the voice out of the dark- 
ness in an agony of astonishment. “Is it you?” 

The answer was a groan. He staggered 
heavily against the wall. 

“Oh, Ralph! Is it you? Is it you? Oh, 
the horror of this place! Speak again. Is it 
you? Let me hear you again! Where are 
yout Let me come to you, Ralph!” 

“Clara, my darling,” he half sobbed in 
reply. “ Has Heaven no pity? It cannot be 
that she is in his power. It is not possible. 
It is some hideous mockery of her voice, sent 
here to torture me. Cruelty of hell! how can 
God suffer it?” 

“Ralph, Ralph,” the voice answered, “I 
am here alas! in very truth. It is no mockery. 
My love, where are you! I cannot see you in 
this horrible darkness! Oh, let me come near 
you! Ralph, speak again, where are you?” 

“Here,” he answered in a calmer voice, 
making an effort to master the oppression of 
the despair forced upon him by the frightful 
discovery that Clara was his companion in 
captivity. The shock of the discovery, 
joined with his knowledge of his own utter 
helplessness, was overwhelming at_ first. 
His own fate he could bear with resignation, 
but that she should be treated with such 
barbarous inhumanity tore his heart with 
pity. And he was powerless to help her. 

“T cannot stretch out my hands to you!” 
he cried, as she groped her way towards him. 
“They are tied. Would God they and I 
were free for an hour !” 

The words were hardly uttered when he 
felt that to indulge in vain regrets and 
impossible longings would only double his 
companion’s fears in the terrible situation. 

The terror to which she had at last given 
way after bearing up bravely long past the 
natural endurance of women, would have 
been infectious for a weaker nature ; but he 
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was not of the slack temper that easily 
succumbs to circumstances. His natural 
hardihood and elasticity quickly reasserted 
themselves. If he could not deliver Clara, 
if escape was absolutely hopeless—and his 
thought, flashing swiftly over all the elements 
of strength in their prison—the massive 
walls without a loophole ; the heavily-locked 
and bolted door; the gates and warders 
beyond, could see no chance of escape—at 
least he would not aggravate her misery 
by communicating his despair to her. It 
was upon this, doubtless, that the cruel 
rufian had counted in shutting them up 
together. So far his inhuman plans could 
be thwarted. 

“TI will free your hands, Ralph,” she 
murmured, in her trembling voice. “ Oh, joy, 
I have found you at last! It was terrible to 
think of dying in this dungeon alone.” 

She threw her arms round his neck and 
clung to him shuddering. “ Ralph, you will 
not leave me here alone again! You will not 
let them take you from me!” 

What worlds would Ralph not have given 
two years ago to feel that soft arm wound 
round his neck, and hear those pleading 
accents of absolute love and trust. But now 
in this dark and dismal imprisonment, with 
both their lives in uttermost deadly peril, 
was there any joy in the passionate revelation 
of her love? Yes: the love that comes to 
man when his hopes are at the lowest comes 
with tenfold force. For one rapturous 
moment the horrible danger in which they 
stood was obliterated. Beneath her thrilling 
touch joy ran through his veins like a 
tempest ; the darkness round him glowed 
with the light and warmth of heaven ; his 
whole soul was lifted as on a great wave to 
boundless heights. 

“I do not fear death now !”’ she continued, 
“ But to die alonein thisdarkness—Oh, Ralph, 
it was horrible! But I have you with me 
now, love. Iam not afraid of death now.” 

“ Death!” he exclaimed, “ it cannot be that 
he menaced you with death! It can only be 
a devilish device to terrify you. He must 
release you presently.” 

“No, no. I will not be released now! 
You must kill me rather than let them take 
me away! I fear worse than death if he 
sends for me again !” 

“ But you are his wife, Clara.” 

“No, I am not his wife. I will never be 
his wife! He may kill me, but I will never 
yield to him! And now let me untie your 
hands, and you will promise not to let them 
take me alive 1” 

Ralph did not answer, but pondered with 


= 


new-born hope on the possibilities of escape. 
If only he had told the merchant to warn his 
brother relief might have come in time. 
Would the merchant himself acquiesce 
passively in the loss of his goods! He knew the 
depredator : would he have influence enough 
to obtain redress Even if he had, they would 
take time—days, weeks, perhaps months. 
He had spoken of stirring up the commons 
against such men as Rainham. But Ralph 
well knew that a rabble, in whatever numbers 
they swarmed up to the gates of the castle, 
could do nothing to effect an entrance. 
There was little hope of relief from the out- 
side, and Ralph turned with greater confi- 
dence to the chances of overpowering his 
gaolers when they came again, as they must 
come, to bring the defiant Clara before her 
lord. 

Meantime Clara, cheered by her confidence 
in him, worked with industrious patience at 
the cords with which his hands were tied, 
Ralph asked her how long she had been a 
prisoner. 

“I do not know,” she answered. “It 
seems ages ago since they thrust me in. 
Even this gloomy solitude was a relief for a 
time. I was worn out, and fell asleep, and 
slept—-I do not know for how long—on the 
damp floor. And what do you think 
awakened me? Oh, Ralph, it was horrible— 
a rat gnawing at my shoe.” She shivered 
and drew her breath hard at the recollection. 
“It was some time before I knew where I 
was, and what the strange sensation at my 
foot meant. When I realised it, 1 started 
up and screamed wildly, and then I heard a 
pattering and scattering as if the floor were 
alive. I rushed forward still screaming, and 
they scrambled up the wall, and I saw the 
loathsome black things crowding out through 
the patch of light. It was.horrible! How 
they frightened me! I did not sleep again, 
but stood at the further end watching the 
light, and whenever a glistening black thing 
appeared, I screamed and rushed at it! Oh, 
Ralph, how I suffered in this place. I often 
felt as if I should go mad!” 

“ What damnable cruelty!” cried he. “ Oh, 
monster! miscreant! Surely the hottest 
fires of hell are reserved for him !” 

“You cannot conceive,” she said, “ how 
cruel he is. When I would not yield to him, 
but defied him, he struck me, and drew his 
dagger, and would have slain me. Then 
when I looked him in the face and dared him 
to kill me, telling him that a heavy vengeance 
would be taken for me, he laughed, and after 
threatening me once or twice with his dagger, 
and seeing that I did not flinch, seemed 
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to change his mind, and called two of his 
men, threatening me with foul, unutterable 
things.” 

On hearing this, Ralph tugged so violently 
at the cords which she had now partially 
loosened, that he wrenched his right hand 
free, and quickly freeing the other, he threw 
the cords into the darkness, and began 
furiously to pace the floor of the dungeon. 

“Oh, Ralph !” she cried, half smiling, half 
in tears, “surely you will not leave me now 
that you are free! I cannot see you in this 
darkness. Do not go away from me, or I 
shall begin to doubt whether you are here.”’ 

No daughter of Eve ever had a more dar- 
ing spirit than this Clara Roos, or Rainham, 
but there was nothing masculine in her 
composition, she had all a woman’s instinc- 
tive craving for protection. 

Ralph mastered his agitation. There is 
nothing more admirable in the ethics of 
chivalry than its doctrine and practice of 
self-control. Like every good principle it 
may be carried to excess, and we see the 
excess of it in an artificial coldness and 
stiffness and reserve on occasions that demand 
the free expression of natural feeling. But 
when the habit of control is not used for the 
suppression of feelings that do honour to 
humanity, there is no habit that contributes 
more to lift man above the brutish level. 
Ralph was enraged at what he had heard, 
and for a moment carried beyond himself 
with fury. But the habit of self-suppression 
came to his aid. He saw that his fury was 
impotent, mastered it,and hastened to comfort 
his unhappy companion with a calm as 
perfect, superficially, as if they had been in a 
crowded assembly. 

He knelt respectfully at her feet, and 
addressed her as his deliverer and his 
sovereign lady. “The hands you have 
freed,” he said, “are yours. Do not fear. 
With Heaven’s help all will yet be well. We 
shall find a way out-of this dismal prison.” 

But she was still too agitated to accept the 
homage which the courtesy of those times 
paid to beautiful womanhood. Her recent 


bitter experience of woman’s real weakness 
had unfitted her for playing the part of 
artificial superiority. The woman nestled 
close to him and put one arm gently round 
his neck. ‘“ Ralph, my love,” she murmured, 
“ I feel safe when I know that you are here. 
You must swear that you will not let them 
separate us, and drag me back to him. You 
must rather kill me! I should not fear 
death at your hands.” 

What could he answer? He could only 
throw round her the arms whose freedom he 
owed to her. He pressed her for one brief 
instant to his heart, and vowed that death 
only should separate them. 

“But do not think of death,” he said 
tenderly. “I cannot believe that such 
iniquity will be permitted to triumph. It 
was a fiendish invention to immure you in 
such a prison as this, the spite of a brutal 
and dishonourable  churl. It cannot 
triumph.”’ 

Clara shuddered. “ But it was merciful 
compared with his first design. Oh, Ralph, 
when those brutal men whom he called came 
in with their ghastly leers, my brain took 
fire ; I snatched the dagger from his belt, and 
would have killed myself, but the ruffians 
seized my hand, and wrenched the weapon 
from me. Then one of them took him apart 
and they whispered together, and he laughed 
his hideous laugh, and said he had changed 
his mind for the present, and ordered them 
to take me to the dungeon. ‘I will bury 
you and your paramour alive,’ he yelled after 
me as I was carried away, ‘ with toads and 
rats.’ I did not know then what he meant, 
but I know now. Only what he intended 
for my torture has proved my comfort. It 
is cruel and selfish of me, Ralph, but I 
cannot find in my heart any sorrow that you 
are here.” 

“God has sent me here,” he answered, 
“to comfort and deliver you. I feel in me 
the strength of ten men, and a confident 
assurance that some way will be opened up.” 

“ T will die here without a murmur, Ralph,” 
she said, “if it is God’s will.” 


(To be continued.) 














THE 


Wuen the elegant and accomplished 
Barry Lyndon, about the 17th of May, 1773, 
and shortly after his marriage with the 
widow of the late Right Honourable Sir 
Charles Lyndon, K.B., set out to visit his 
estates in the West of England, where he 
had never yet set foot, he and his Honoria 
and suite left London in three chariots, each 
with four horses; an out-rider in livery went 
before and bespoke lodgings from town to 
town; the party lay in state at Andover, 
Ilminster and Exeter ; and the fourth even- 
ing arrived in time for supper, “ before that 
antique baronial mansion of which the gate 
was in an odious Gothic taste that would have 
set Mr. Walpole wild with pleasure.” 

Now this was good travelling in the days 
when full bottomed wigs were in wear, and 
the roads of England in the state that I have 
described them. It was natural however 
that the fine gentleman whose pocket per- 
mitted him to fly “Flying Machines” as a 
slow form of lingering death, should have 
made better time with the aid of outriders, 
constant changes, and the finest cattle that 











EXETER ROAD.—I. 


could be procured, than the sad citizen whose 
wish was to pass from London to Exeter in 
the shortest time possible, and whose purse 
only permitted him to pass there behind six 
cart horses harnessed to a diving bell. 

For such I take it was very much the sort 
of appearance that the Exeter Fly presented 
in 1773, as it set out for its weekly flight 
from The Bull and Gate in Aldersgate, at 
five o’clock on some wintry morning, with 
the snow already falling thickly. Nor did 
the passengers seated in it, or rather clinging 
to its inside, aspire to Barry Lyndon’s good 
fortune. They did not look forward to lying 
in state at Andover the first night, at 
Ilminster the second, at Exeter the third. 
Far other were their dreams. The young 
lady of the party (Belinda, Leanthe, Lucinda 
—what you will) drew her furs round her, 
and nestled closer to her mother, who took 
snuff at short intervals, and returned with 
interest the opposing captain’s impudent 
gaze. The captain had been at Dettingen, 
as he somewhat raucously informed the 
company on entering the coach, a fact of 
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which they appeared doubtful, though they 
agreed nem. con. that he had since been in 
liquor. Him (whenever, that is to say, 
he dared to look at the young lady of the 
party) the young man of the party—(Ranger 
Mirabel—what you will) eyed furiously as 
if he would eat him, sword, Dettingen and 
all; while the lawyer, who sat between these 
two men of mettle, tried his best to preserve 
peace, and wished himself on the other side 
of the coach. All this party were bound to 
Exeter; but none of them, I say, hoped to 
reach it in three days. The lawyer indeed, 
who was a great traveller, having made the 
journey three times in his life, blew his 
frozen nose and publicly revelled in a more 
moderate ideal. “If,” he said, “in spite of 
highwaymen, snowdrifts, ruts a yard deep, 
and Bagshot Heath, we compass the 172 
miles in six days, we may think ourselves 
lucky, and may thank our stars, when we are 
safe at The Swan at Exeter, that we are not 
wandering among the bustards on Salisbury 
Plain.” 

And so they rumbled and jolted along 
what is now Piccadilly, till they got to what 
is now Apsley House ; there the coachman 
alighted for a drink at The Hercules’ Pillars, 
the Hatchett’s of the period, which stood 
where Apsley House now stands. Readers 
of Tom Jones will remember this Hercules’ 
Pillars well, will fancy that they have stayed 
in the place, as they can fancy that they 
have stayed in every inn which Fielding has 
described. Was it not here that Squire 
Western alighted on his arrival in London in 
pursuit of the fair Sophia? Certainly it was; 
and it was here that he cursed the chairmen, 
who, true progenitors of our cabmen of to-day, 
asked him for another shilling. ‘ D—— 
me,” in point of fact, the immortal old 
_ gentleman exclaimed, “ D—-— me, if I don’t 
walk in the rain rather than get into one of 
their hand barrows again. They have jolted 
me more in a mile than Brown Bess would in 
a fox chase.” The travellers in the Exeter 
Fly of 1773 did not regard The Hercules’ 
Pillars from the Squire Western point of 
view, it is more than likely ; but they were 
thankful for its light in the gray winter’s 
morning ; and as they saw the guard in the 
inn doorway somewhat ostentatiously getting 
his blunderbuss under control, recollected 
that they were near Knightsbridge, and 
experienced a qualm. 

Considering that Knightsbridge is only 
two furlongs from Hyde Park Corner 
measured to what was once the cloth manu- 
factory—this early perturbation of our 
ancestors may seem strange; but the truth 
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is, that a little more than a century ago 
those who, on nearing Knightsbridge, sported 
prayer books, felt for pistols, and generally 
put themselves into a posture of defence, 
did the right thing in the right place. The 
Arcadian tract indeed, which we now asso- 
ciate with guardsmen and nurserymaids, was 
known, to the travellers in the Exeter Fly as 
a place of bogs and highwaymen. For here 
the Great Western road crossed the stream 
—Where is the stream now?%—and the 
stream’s bed was composed, “ especially 
during the winter months,” as the adver- 
tisement has it, of impassable mud. 

In the rebellion of 1544 Wyatt’s men 
discovered this fact to their cost. After 
having marched all the way round by 
Kingston to cross the Thames, the stream 
at Knightsbridge proved a harder nut to 
crack, and utterly annihilated their reputa- 
tion on entering town. Instead of being 
welcomed as Defenders of the Protestant 
Faith, the crowd saluted them as “ Draggle- 
tails,” and how, after such a reception, could 
they look for anything but defeat ? 

And, though this sort of thing may 
appear in keeping in the sixteenth century, 
Knightsbridge was no better place for tra- 
vellers in 1736. “The road between this 
place and London,” writes Lord Hervey, 
dating his letter from Kensington, “is 
grown so infamously bad that we live in 
the same solicitude as we should do if cast 
on a rock in the middle of the ocean ; and 
all the Londoners tell us there is between 
them and us a great impassable gulf of 
mud.” 

Into this great impassable gulf of mud the 
Exeter Fly presently descended, and, after 
desperate flounderings which only made 
matters worse, stuck fast. To it, when thus 
safely anchored, entered a gentleman in a 
vizor and riding a dark chestnut mare, who 
good-naturedly recommended the coachman to 
alight, and offered to relieve the passengers of 
their purses. The first to take advantage of 
this amiability and give up his purse was the 
warrior from Dettingen, who had been loud 
in his contempt for highwaymen ever since 
the Fly left the city, and had sketched,with an 
elaborate garnishing of oaths, the horrid fate 
to which any marauder would be subject who 
ventured to bar the way. He spoke no more 
now of Dettingen, and of the standard he 
had taken from the musketeer of the French 
guard. Far from it! He gave his little all 


to the gentleman who asked for it, coun- 
selled submission to his companions, and 
disappeared to eat straw in the bottom of 
the coach. The highwayman now asked the 
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ladies to oblige, parenthetically observing 
that time pressed. The words were hardly out 
of his mouth when Mirabel, who had been 
biding his time, obliged him with a sudden 
blow on that jaw which he had somewhat 
ostentatiously intruded upon the company, 
and at the same moment jumped from the 
coach and seized the bridle of the chestnut 
mare. The highwayman now said “ Zounds!”’ 


and discharged his pistol; but as the chestnut 
ware reared and fell back with him just as 
he was firing it, the aim was not so true as 
the intention ; in point of fact, instead of 
shooting Mirabel through the head, he shot 
the guard through the hat, who announced 
in stentorian tones that he was a dead man, 
and let off his blunderbuss at the morning 
star. Meanwhile the highwayman and 
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Mirabel had closed and were wrestling in 
the mud, the ladies viewing the progress of 
the strife in a state of pleasing suppressed 
excitement, and the coachman flogging his 
horses with a view of driving off and leaving 
Mirabel and his antagonist to decide their 
interesting difference in solitude and peace. 
This genial intention was frustrated by the 
mud which held the coach fast, and by the 
aimless insistance with which the guard 
kept discharging his weapon at nothing in 
particular, the horrid reverberation of which 
in the empty void of heaven, succeeded in 
waking some watchmen, who, by way of per- 
forming their patrol between Kensington 
and Knightsbridge, were lying in graceful 
sleep at The Half-way Public House. Suspect- 
ing there was something in the air, they 
came upon the scene just as Mirabel was 
binding the highwayman’s hands behind his 
back, the man having yielded himself for 
worse when he felt eleven stone and a half 
kneeling on his chest, and saw that the 
chestnut mare had run away. The watch 
now with great intrepidity took charge 

of the bound prisoner, helped the 
Exeter Fly out of the ditch, and 
Mirabel into the coach, who 
joined his companions in a 
somewhat mudstained, flushed, 
and exhausted state, but not 
inwardly unpleased at what 
he had done. 

Those of my readers who 
may be surprised at such an 
affair having taken place a 
little more than a century ago in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
present barracks of life-guards, may be 
glad to learn that such adventures were, 
at the time I speak of, of almost daily oc- 
currence. In April, 1740, the Bristol mail 
was robbed a little beyond this spot by a 
man on foot, who took the Bath and Bristol 
bags, and mounting the post-boy’s horse, 
rode off towards London. On the Ist of 
July, 1774, William Hawke was executed 
for a highway robbery here, and two men 
were executed on the 30th of the ensuing 
November for a similar offence. In the 
same year, December 27th, Mr. Jackson, 
of the Court of Requests at Westminster, 
was attacked at Kensington Gore by four 
footpads, and even so late as 1799 it was 
necessary to order a party of light horse to 
patrol every night from Hyde Park Corner 
to Kensington, all of which strange facts 
will be found chronicled in Mr. John 
Timbs’s pleasant work on the Romance of 
London, who ai the same time tells a good 


story of a footpad’s capture at this very 
place. 

It seems that during the year 1752, the 
chaise to Devizes had been robbed two or 
three times, and at last, the thing becoming 
no doubt monotonous, a gentleman of the 
name of Norton, not unknown to the 
authorities, was asked to try his hand at 
abating the nuisance. With this end in view 
he entered the post-chaise on the 3rd of June, 
and had got just as far as Knightsbridge on 
the way to Devizes, at half-past one o'clock 
in the morning, when 
a man came up on 
foot and said 
“ Driver, stop.” 

The driver, who 
was a post- 
boy, did as MS 
he was 
7™. a Ie 

















From a Drewing by Herpert Ratiron 


bid in the twinkling of an eye ; and the man 
held a pistol tinder-box to the chaise and said, 
“Your money directly ; you must not stay 
—this minute your money.” Mr. Norton 
now commenced business. He took a pistol 
from his coat pocket, and from his breeches 
pocket a five shilling piece and a dollar, 
holding, it is unnecessary to say, the pistol 
concealed in one hand and the money in the 
other. He held the money pretty hard. 
This puzzled the footpad, who said, “ Put it 
in my hat,” a very gentlemanly request 
surely. Mr. Norton however preferred to 
Q 
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let him take the five-shilling piece out of his 
hand ; but directly he had done so, was rude 
enough to snap a pistol in his face. The 
highwayman naturally incensed at this sur- 
prise, staggered back, held up his hands and 
remarked, “ Lord! Lord!” He then incon- 
tinently ran away; hotly pursued by the 
indefatigable Norton who took him about 
600 yards off. But how did he take him ? 
It pains me to say that he hit him a blow in 
the back. To take his neckcloth off after 


to urge against his being taken to Tyburn in 
an open cart. Said he, pointing to the inde- 
fatigable Norton, “* Ask him how he lives!” 
To which question, meant to be insulting, the 
indefatigable Norton replied in these meaning 
words—“T live in Wych Street, and some- 
times I take a thief.” 

But where is the Exeter Fly all this time? 
Why, the coachman has recovered his reins 
and his senses, and the Fly has resumed its 
flight, and while its passengers are busily 











From a Drawing by HerBert Raittox, 


this, and tie his hands with it, was a mere 
matter of adding insult to injury, but Norton 
did not disdain the deed. He then took his 
captive back to the chaise and told the 
gentlemen “that was the errand he had come 
upon” (which was surely an unnecessary 
confidence), and then he wished them a good 
journey, and brought his captive back to 
London. 

The customary preliminaries at the trial 
which ensued having been adjusted, the 
prisoner was asked whether he had anything 


discussing footpads from a personal experi- 
ence, it passes, about a furlong further down 
the road, a noted house of entertainment at 
which footpads used to congregate. This was 
the celebrated Half-way House, an inn mid- 
way between Knightsbridge and Kensington, 
which stood on the present site of the Prince 
of Wales’ Gate, Hyde Park, and which was 
pulled down in the autumn of 1846. Every 
highwayman of the period had drunk within 
its doors, a recollection of which fact did not 
incline the driver of the Exeter Fly to try 
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the quality of its beer. Meanwhile all the 
way through Kensington (just outside which 
charming village the Fly passes two blue 
nosed sportsmen, out snipe shooting), the 
passengers with much excitement and heat 
review the recent adventure. A scene from 
Smollett slips in so well here that I cannot 
refrain, a scene which I grieve to have to 
tone for ears polite. 

«“ When,” writes Roderick Random (after 
a similar adventure), “ When I had taken my 
seat, Miss Snapper, who from the coach had 
seen everything that had happened, made me 
a compliment on my behaviour ; and said she 
was glad to see me returned without having 
received any injury ; her mother, too, owned 
herself obliged to my resolution; and the 
lawyer told me that I was entitled by Act of 
Parliament to a reward of forty pounds for 
having apprehended a highwayman. The 
soldier observed with a countenance in which 
impudence and shame struggling produced 
some disorder, that if I had not been in such a 
hurry to get out of the coach, he would 
have secured the rogue effectually without 
all this bustle and loss of time, by a scheme 
which my heat and precipitation ruined, 
‘For my own part,’ continued he, ‘I am 
always extremely cool on these occasions.” 

“*So it appeared by your trembling,’ said 
the young lady. 

“* Death and the deuce!’ cried he. ‘ Your 
sex protects you, madam ; if any man on 
earth durst tell me so much I'd send him 
to — in an instant.’ 

“ So saying he fixed his eyes upon me, and 
asked if I had seen him tremble. I answered 
without hesitation ‘ Yes.’ 

“*D—e sir,’ said he, ‘ d’ye doubt my 
courage. I replied, ‘Very much.’ This 
declaration quite disconcerned him ; he looked 
blank, and pronounced with a faltering voice, 
“*Oh, ’tis very well! I shall find a time.’ 

“T signified my contempt of him by thrust- 
ing my tongue into my cheek, which humbled 
him so much that he scarce swore another 
oath aloud during the whole journey”—or 
perhaps till he got as far as Brentford, let us 
say, where our travellers in the Exeter Fly, 
breakfasted at The Pigeons. 

Brentford is seven miles from Hyde Park 
Corner, and is a noted town in the opinion of 
some experts, though others, I observe, prefer 
to describe it asa filthy place. The Pigeons 
was, at any rate in the old coaching days, a 
noted inn for post-horses, two of whom tired 
of life and the vile paving stones which 
adorned the streets, tried early in the cen- 
tury to drown themselves in the Grand 
Canal, in the decorous company of a clergy- 
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man from Buckinghamshire, who was seated 
in the chaise with twelve volumes of Tillot- 
son’s sermons, two maiden daughters, and 
their aunt. On being recovered from the 
waters, the Buckinghamshire clergyman 
sought his sermons, or rather Tillotson’s, 
wildly, and when he found they had gone to 
improve the fishes, he lifted up his voice and 
said the strangest things. He told one of 
his daughters that he could better have 
spared her aunt, and spoke in monosyllables 
to the post-boy, who was duly discovered to 
be drunk. 

This, however, has nothing to do with the 
Exeter Fly, which is standing before The 
Pigeons, refreshed as to men and _ horses, 
and ready to start. The snow is still 
falling, the coachman’s nose beams a benig: 
nant purple, and the ostler recommends 
another glass as an antidote to the weather, 
of which he presages the worst. Recovered 
by the aid of Nantes brandy from his previous 
dejection, the captain hears these words of 
ill omen as he issues from the inn, and medi- 
tates falling back on the bar for further 
support. The guard however tells him that 
it is time to get forward, and the man of war 
somewhat sadly joins his company and the 
coach. The talk now among the passengers 
is of Hounslow Heath ; and the ladies fearing 
as to what may happen there, in the way of 
highwaymen, the captain, full of a temporary 
valour, lets fall something about the cold 
which will make a little martial exercise 
enjoyable. He isinstantly however reduced 
to abject silence by a glance from the hero 
of the recent episode, who at the same time 
eloquently squeezes the younger lady’s hand. 
A delicious glance is exchanged. At the 
same time the coach begins to jolt unspeak- 
ably, and enters the town of Hounslow. 
Here they are advised by the landlord of The 
George not to go forward, as the Bath Flying 
Machine up to town has been snowed up 
beyond Colnbrook, and six beds at The 
George are aired andempty. As sole answer 
to this appeal, the coachman, full of valour, 
calls for more brandy, and two more horses, to 
take them comfortably over the heath, and 
the captain adjourns for a little something in 
the bar which may serve the same purpose 
Inspired by a like exercise, the coachman 
now imagines himself to be Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, and the Fly leaves Hounslow behind 
it at six round miles an hour. The first 
thing to be seen on the notorious heath is the 
Salisbury Fly in a terrifie snow drift, or 
rather the coachman’s hat, two horses’ heads, 
the roof of the coach, and two passengers 
standing on their luggage bawling “ Help.” 
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The driver of the Exeter Fly observes this 
catastrophe, but he does not regard it, or 
regards it purely as a landmark, and majes- 
tically avoids the pit into which his less 
fortunate brother has fallen. Surely in vain 
is the snare laid in sight of any coachman. 
But to see at all has become difficult by this 
time. The snow drives; the wind blows it 


full in their faces ; the horses begin to show 


by Hvucu Tomson 


signs of suddenly capitulating. The coach- 
man now has recourse to all the dark arts of 
persuasion and the whip; “fanning” them, 
which in the tongue of coachmen is whipping 
them, “towelling them,” which is flogging 
them, “chopping them,” which is hitting a 
horse with the whip on the thigh (a barbarous 
practice very common among the coachmen 
of the Iceni, who, however, preferred a spear 
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head for the purpose), in 
vain !—absolutely in vain ! 
The six horses fall into a 
walk, and can only be kept 
to that by incredible exer- 
tions and oaths. The 
passengers now give them- 
selves for gone, in the 
expressive language of the 
day ; but presently, when 
things are at their worst, 
the clouds break a bit, and 
the snow ceases driving. 
The coachman does the 
opposite with redoubled 
vigour, and _ presently 
draws up before The Bush, 
at Staines. The Exeter 
Fly has taken nearly three 
hours to come the seven 
miles from Hounslow. The 
landlord of The Bush, 
Staines, hearing this, 
follows the lead of the 
landlord of The George, 
and counsels rest and din- 
ner; and the passengers, 
who to speak truly, have 
never before in their lives 
come so near to the ex- 
perience of riding in the 
air in a hollowed-out ice- 
berg, incline their ears to 
theadvice. Success, stimu- 
lant, and the lull in the 
snow storm have, however, 
made the coachman daring. : 

He observes thickly that 

he is an Englishman, and 

declares his intention of 

inning at Bagshot for the 

night, whether the passengers leave the 
coach or stick to it. Upon this the young 
captor of the highwayman says, blushing 
with ingenuous shame, that he is willing to 
goon; upon which the young lady, blush- 
ing also, says that she is willing too. This 
necessitates the mother also putting her neck 
in jeopardy, and she, too, re-enters the coach. 
The lawyer, seeing himself in danger of being 
divided from the proprietress of a snug estate 
in Devonshire, free from incumbrances, and 
perhaps divided from her for ever, takes his 
heart out of his boots, recites a by-law to 
the coachman on the subject of catastrophes, 
end drivers committed for manslaughter, 
and sits by the widow’s side; the captain, 
for his very uniform’s sake, feels bound to 
follow the lawyer’s suit; and amidst faint 
hurrahs from half-frozen pot-boys, the Exeter 





From a Drawing by Uersert Raittox, 


Fly starts gallantly forward on its last flight. 
At Egham, one mile three furlongs on, it 
begins to snow again, and as the coachman 
pulls up at The Catherine Wheel, the lawyer 
desires the captain not to stare at the widow ; 
the captain threatens to send the lawyer to a 
place where legal documents are not of the 
faintest use ; the lawyer threatens the captain 
meanwhile, if he moves a finger, with an 
immediate action for assault. Upon this the 
captain, not being a man of immediate action, 
subsides, and the Exeter Fly enters upon the 
most perilous part of its journey. Now the 
snow falls as it should at Christmas time, 
when men are seated round blazing fires in 
snug inn parlours, and not braving the blasts 
in antediluvian flying machines. The coach- 
man foreseeing the worst, and that every 
moment the snowfall is heavier, tries to 
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churn his horses into a canter as the gloom of 
a winter's afternoon begins to fall upon Bag- 
shot Heath. The guard now fingers his blun- 
derbuss delicately, and sees a highwayman 
behind every bush ; but highwaymen are not 
such fools as to be out in such weather, and 
the driver, who can see nothing at all, drives 
into a rut a yard deep. 


“ Now shriek’d the timid and stood still the 
brave—” 


among whom the captain may not be num- 
bered. He bellows indeed like a bull, and 


ner of the inhabitants of the island of For- 
mosa, with his feet out of the window and 
his head under the seat ; the coachman and 
guard are enjoying the experience of the 
Laplanders, who never think so deeply as 
when they are lying on their back in the 
snow ; and the captain all the while is being 
rapidly converted into New Zealand mutton. 

Having collected his scattered companions 
one by one, and propped them in various 
attitudes of frozen dejection against the side 
of the overturned coach, the young gallant 
of the party proposes that some one shall go 














From a Drawing by HERBERT RaILTon, 


jumping out of the coach, seeks refuge in a 
snow-drift, leaving his head exposed above it, 
to show how the land lies. The coachman 
sees, and double thongs his wheelers, who 
drag the coach out of the rvt, to the side of 
the captain, and upset it in a gravel pit. 
The captor of the highwayman now tells 
Belinda not to be alarmed, and seats her 
with her mother by her side on the side of 
the overturned Fly, from which point of van- 
tage they scream in concert, and look upon 
as dismal a scene as two upset women ever 
saw. A moan is heard from the lawyer, who 
is studying the laws of nature after the man- 


on to The King’s Arms at Bagshot and pro- 
cure help—with which end in view he cuts 
the traces and leads up one of the wheelers 
for a charger. The only answer to his ap- 
peal comes from the guard, who raises his 
blunderbuss gravely and mistaking a too 
curious shepherd who approaches from behind 
a bush for a footpad, shoots him, before he 
has time for effectual flight, in the hinder 
parts. The shepherd has now to be dealt 
with. He is given brandy and placed on his 
chest beside the coachman who, still believing 
himself to be on the box, mechanically drives 
air-drawn horses. Despairing of the others, 
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the young man now commits Belinda and her 
mother to the care of the lawyer, who has 
lost all feeling in hands, feet, and arms, but 
declares he will look after the mother, mounts 
the patient wheeler and rides off for help to 
Bagshot. In under an hour the landlord of 
The King’s Arms is seen approaching, with 
anticipation of a week’s good company beam- 
ing in his eye, and surrounded by a goodly 
array of stable boys bearing torches, and 
ostlers armed with staves. There is also 
brandy for the frost-bitten, and a post-chaise 
for the wounded. The timely succour is 


greeted by 
the castaways 

with a faint cheer. 
Truth to say it has 
not come before it 
was wanted, or before ra 
the guard, still on high- ~-=— 3 
waymen intent, has fired off 

his empty blunderbuss at the 

party of rescue. All the way to The 

King’s Arms he babbles of the hundred 
pounds due to him for ridding the heath 

of a footpad; the shepherd consults the 
lawyer meanwhile as to damages and as to 
how an action would lie; the captain swears 
that his recent experience was nothing to 
what he has known in the Low Countries ; 
Mirabel presses Belinda’s hand, and the 
pressure is ever so faintly returned; the 
snow falls and falls as if it never intended to 
stop, and the party arrive finally at The 
King’s Arms, Bagshot, where a wonderful 
display of good cheer oppresses a groaning 
table—“ Iris-tinted rounds of beef, marble- 
veined ribs, gelatinous veal pies, colossal 
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hams, gallons of old ale, bins full of old port 
and burgundy.” 
And here, in the midst of old English 
plenty, my travellers are snowed up for 
nearly week. And Mirabel proposes to 
Belinda, and is accepted ; and the man of 
law drinks a congratulatory bottle of port 
with the fortunate wooer ; and proposes him- 
self to the widow next day, and is refused ; 
and Mirabel drinks a bottle of port with him 
—a consolatory one this tume ; and the guard 
is forgiven by the shepherd ; and the captain 
is rude to Betty the chambermaid, and gets 
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From a Drawing by Herbert RaiLton, 


his face slapped for his pains in a long oak 
corridor ; and so in the old coaching days, 
when Exeter was five days’ journey from 
London, and ladies wore hoops and farthin- 
gales, and gentlemen bag wigs and three- 
cornered hats, the old coaching world went 
round. 

It went round at a very different pace 
though in another fifty years, when the 
dashing young Mirabel of 1771 was a 
septuagenarian with the gout and grand- 
children, and the guard of the crazy old 
Exeter Fly was practising on a ghostly 
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From a Drawing by Hue Tomson. 

















From a Drawing by Huan Tuomson. 
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From a Drawing by Hucun THomson. 


horn by the banks of the Styx, and the 
coachman cracking empty jokes with pale 
insubstantial highwaymen destined never to 
cry “Stand and deliver” any more. Let 
us skip fifty years, I say, and imagine our 
Mirabel an old man of seventy, a stranger 
to reforms in coaching, and in 1823 making 
the same journey to Exeter again! The 
great and ingenious Nimrod has described 
such a scene with such extreme facetiousness 
and point, that I may well take a leaf from 


his book, The Chase, the Turf, and the Road 
(Murray, 1852), with many acknowledgments 
and thanks. 

Full of scepticism then, but guided by a 
friend, our Mirabel of the Exeter Fly takes 
his stand outside The Gloucester Coffee-house, 
now the St. James’s Hotel, on a winter's 
morning near Christmas 1823. His life since 
he married Belinda has been passed out of Eng- 
land in the great new world beyond the sea, 
and he has come back to see his grandchildren 
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and the old home in the west country before 
the allotted time arrives for him to leave off 
travelling for ever. Behold him then with 
much of 1773 about him in dress, deportment, 
and speech, set down suddenly in Piccadilly. 
The street is crowded. Bucks about to travel 
are hurrying into The White Horse Cellar for 
a last rum and milk, or lolling outside the 
doors attired somewhat after the manner of 
our more modern masher, but having broader 
shoulders, curlier hats, longer hair dressed 
a la George the Fourth, parted behind, and 
distilling the subtle odours of Macassar the 
Incomparable to the morning air. They 
stare at the old-fashioned cut of the once 
fashionable Mirabel’s clothes with fatuous 
credulity, over collars @ Ja Brummell half-a- 
yard high. The newest things in the way of 
exclamations are abroad ; “ zounds”’ have had 
their day. The talk is of the six bottles 
drunk over night, of the recent battle on 
Crawley Down, and Lord Byron’s expedition 
to Missolonghi. Mirabel listens with ears 
intent, and is at the instant accosted by a 
ruffianly-looking fellow, made after the man- 
ner of the desperadoes who pursue our cabs for 
miles when we return with our families from 
the sea-side, and insisting upon tendering 
assistance with the luggage. Their progeni- 
tor of 1823 snatches Mirabel’s portmanteau 
out of his trembling hands, breathes upon 
him brandy, and says, “ What coach, your 
honour?” betraying, I fear, a Celtic origin. 

“TI wish to go home to Exeter,” says 
Mirabel mildly. Upon which the desperado 
tells him he is just in time, and that in 
point of fact, “ Here she comes! Them gray 
horses !”’ 

Pleased at having timed the thing so well, 
Mirabel looks in the direction thus gramma- 
tically indicated. He expects to see the 
Exeter Fly—a trifle improved upon possibly 
—but still the Exeter Fly. And what does 
he see in its stead rapidly approaching ? 
Why, a turn-out drawn by four spanking 
greys, which he takes to be a gentleman’s 
carriage, and which would do credit to a 
crowned head. He communicates this im- 
pression to the desperado, who remarks 
“ Bah!” or “ Yah!” (a more common use). 
“It’s the Comet, and you must be as quick 
as lightning ;’ with which words he projects 
his victim into the coach, his victim’s 
luggage into the boot, pockets his fee without 
a thanksgiving, and remorselessly attaches 
himself to another innocent. 

Before he got into the coach Mirabel has 
stared at the coachman, and as soon as he is 
seated, asks what gentleman is going to 
drive. “He is no gentleman, sir,” says a 


person who sits opposite to him, and who 
happens to be the proprietor of the coach ; 
“he is no gentleman! He has been on the 
Comet ever since she was started, and is a 
very steady young man.” “Pardon my 
ignorance,’ Mirabel replies. ‘From the 
cleanliness of his person, the neatness of his 
apparel, and the language he made use of, I 
mistook him for some enthusiastic Bachelor 
of Arts, wishing to become a charioteer, 
after the manner of the illustrious ancients.” 
At which piece of simplicity the coach pro- 
prietor suspects Mirabel of deliriwm tremens, 
but says, “‘ You must have been in foreign 
parts,” and at the instant the wheels begin 
to go round. In five minutes they are at 
Hyde Park Corner: but where is The 
Hercules’ Pillars? Never to be seen by 
Mirabel again, who remarks somewhat point- 
lessly, “‘ What, off the stones already!” He 
is informed that they have never been on 
the stones, and that there are no siones in 
London now. [This seems strange to me—I 
seem to have met some in my wanderings in 
hansom cabs!] Wrong however as regards 
stones and coachmen, the next thing Mirabel 
remarks is that they seem to be going very 
fast ; but here also he is hopelessly out of 
his bearings. “Fast!” says the proprietor. 
“We never go fast over this stage. We 
have time allowed in consequence of being 
subject to interruptions, and we make it up 
over the lower ground. Notwithstanding 
which apology for lack of speed, in five and 
thirty minutes, the Comet careers into Brent- 
ford. 

At the jolting of the coach on the old 
familiar paving stones Mirabel becomes 
young again. The past reappears. He is in 
the Exeter Fly once more, with the blooming 
Belinda—whose bright eyes are dimmed now ; 
with her mother, who has long since 
vanished off the face of the earth ; with the 
lawyer who, whilst she was upon it, had 
aspired to keep her company ; with the blue- 
faced warrior from Dettingen, intoxicated 
and timorous to the last. 





“ Wounds bleed anew ; the Plaint pursues with 
tears 
The wanderer through life’s labyrinthine 
waste ; 
And names the Good already past away, 
Cheated alas! of half life’s little day,” 


as Goethe sings of a similar condition of 
affairs. To be brief, the old man feels sad, 
and looks it ; but when his companions ask 
him what the matter is, and whether they 


What! ... No improvement in this filthy 
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place? Is Old Brentford still here? A 
national disgrace.” In answer to which 
somewhat splenetic attack on a perfectly 
respectable town, he is informed that Old 
Brentford is here; and a second after it 
could only have been described as there, for 
the Comet leaves it at ten round miles an 
hour, and fifty-five minutes precisely from 
leaving Hyde Park Corner draws up at 
Hounslow. 

Mirabel is delighted, for he wants some 
breakfast. ‘“‘ Thank heaven,” he says, “ we 
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while he was putting on his spectacles 
“Only one minute allowed for it at Hounslow, 
sir, and it is often done in fifty seconds by 
those nimble-fingered horse keepers.” The 
coach at this moment begins to rock violently, 
bounding about the road like a pea on a drum, 
and showing other outward signs of being at- 
tached to runaway horses, which phenomena 
having been remarked upon by Mirabel (who 
clings to his seat as tenaciously as ever he 
did fifty years before to the seat of the 
Exeter Fly), are thus explained by the 


From a Drawing by Herpert Raion. 


are arrived at a good-looking house,” with 
which words he stands up for the purpose of 
alighting at it ; but he is violently and with 
horrid suddenness reseated, and the waiter, 
the inn, and indeed Hounslow itself, dis- 
appear in the twinkling of an eye. By and 
by, when he has recovered from the painful 
shock of nearly swallowing his teeth, he eyes 
the proprietor sternly, and says, “Sir, you 
told me we were to change horses at Houns- 
low,” searching meanwhile for the address 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals—or its equivalent in those days. 
The proprietor, smiling superior, blandly 
tells him that they have changed horses 


omniscient proprietor, in words full of 
darkness and doubt. 

“Oh, sir, we always ‘spring them’ over 
these six miles. It is what we call the ‘ hos- 
pital ground’”’ ; which fateful phrase being in- 
terpreted, turns out to mean that it is ground 
particularly adapted to horses suffering from 
the varying peculiarities of (1) having backs 
which are getting down instead of up in their 
work ; (2) of not being able to hold an ounce 
down hill, or draw an ounce up ; (3) of kick- 
ing over the pole one day, and over the bars 
the next ; all of which gifts qualify them to 
work these six miles, because here they have 


nothing to do but to gallop. This they 
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proceed to do in the fullest acceptation of the 
term. Some expletives in vogue when George 
the Third was king are now heard inside the 
coach, and seem to come from the old gentle- 
man’s corner. He looks out and sees death and 
destruction before his eyes, the horses going 
at the rate of a mile in three minutes, and 
the coachman in the act of taking a pinch 
of snuff. The last of these three sights tends 
to reassure him, and he remarks to the coach 
proprietor that fortunately for their necks 
the road seems excellent. “They are per- 







fection, sir,” 
says the pro- 


prietor. “ No horse 2° 


walks a yard in this coach between London 
and Exeter, all trotting ground now.” “ But 
who has effected this improvement in your 
paving?” says Mirabel. “An American of 
the name of M‘Adam,” is the reply, “ but 
coachmen call him the colossus of roads. 
Great things likewise have been done in 
cutting through hills and altering the course 
of roads ; and it is no uncommon thing now- 
adays to see four horses trotting away 
merrily down hill on that very ground 
where they were formerly seen walking up 
hill.” 

When the Comet arrives at Staines, 
Mirabel, reassured by this soothing syrup, 
alights to see the horses changed. On seeing 
a fine thoroughbred led towards the coach, 
with a twitch on his nose, he experiences a 
slight feeling of nausea ; but recollects his 
inside friend’s assurance that the next stage 
requires cattle strong and staid, and takes 


his seat again just as the artist on the box 
says, “Let ‘em go, and take care of your- 
selves.” All goes well for a while till they 
reach what is termed on the road a long fall 
of ground, when the coach presses upon the 
horses. The thoroughbred at once breaks 
into a canter, and by doing so disqualifies 
himself from being of any service as a 
wheeler, and this done there is nothing for 
it but to gallop. The coach rocks awfully, 
nevertheless she is not in danger; the master 
hand of the artist keeps her in a direct line, 


From a Drawing by HERBERT Ratton, 


and meeting the opposing ground, she steadies 
and is all right. 

Not so old Mirabel, who feels extremely 
sick and shaken, and leaves the Comet at 
Bagshot for good and all, congratulating 
himself on the safety of his limbs. He once 
more after a lapse of fifty years enters The 
King’s Arms, recalls the night of the snow- 
drift in 1773, finds the place much changed, 
rings the bell for the waiter and mistakes 
the well-dressed person who answers it for 
the landlord. “Pray, sir,” said he, “have 




















COURTYARD OF THE CHURCH HOUSE, SALISBURY. 


From a Drawing by HerBert Ratvron. 
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| you any slow coach down the road 
to-day ?”’ 

ri “ Why yes, sir,” replies John ; “we shall 
} have the Regulator down in an hour.” 

Upon which Mirabel remarks that the 
| Regulator will dco, as it will enable him to 


breakfast, which he has not done that day. 
Upon which John breaks into lamentations. 
I which must often have been heard in those 
days when fast coaches had come into 
fashion and were killing old inns. 

“These here fast drags,” he cries, ‘‘ be the 


it ruin of us. ‘Tis all hurry, scurry, and no 
i gentleman has time to have nothing on the 
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size. Mirabel now asks what room there 
is in the coach. ‘ Full inside, sir, and in 
front,” is the answer, “ but you can have the 
gammon board all to yourself.” “Ah!” 
says Mirabel, “something new again I sup- 
pose ;”’ and mounts up the ladder to inspect 
it. He finds himself on a seat which enables 
him to sit back or front to the horses as he 
may like best, thinks himself lucky, and at 
the same moment the Regulator leaves the 
village of Bagshot at a steady pace, to the 
tune of “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 
and continues at that steady pace for the first 
five miles. Mirabel now congratulates him- 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Raltton, 


i road.” Here he breaks off. “ What will 
you take, sir? Mutton chops, veal cutlets, 
beef-steaks, or a fowl?” (to kill.) : 
j Having duly breakfasted off tough beef- 
steak and memories of the past, old Mirabel 
sees the Regulator draw up at the door. He 
sees also that it is a strong well-built drag, 
j painted chocolate, bedaubed all over with 
gilt letters, a bull’s head on the doors, a 
Saracen’s head on the hind boot, and drawn 
by four strapping horses. Amongst other 
sights which inspire him with confidence the 
coachman must be numbered, who has 
f neither the neatness nor tne agility of the 
artist of the Comet, but is nearly double his 


self; but his song of gladness is soon, un- 
lucky man, to be turned into a dirge. For 
the Regulator, though a slow coach, is timed 
at eight miles an hour through a great extent 
of country, and has therefore, to borrow an 
illustration from poetry—to make play when 
she can. This occurs after she has left The 
Golden Farmer and Blackwater behind her, 
and entered upon a very dreary and dismal 
tract of country known as Hartford Bridge 
Flats. To the lover of scenery this place 
affords few attractions, but it is as a sweet 
smelling savour in the nostrils of old coach- 
men, being known indeed as the best five 
miles for a coach in all England. 
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The ground being firm, the surface un- 
dulating, and the Regulator being timed 
twenty-three minutes over the five miles, the 
coachman proceeds to “spring his cattle.” 
The coach being heavily laden forward, rolls 
in a manner which it is quite impossible to 
find a simile for, and Mirabel utterly gives 
himself for gone. In the midst of one of 
its best gallops the Regulator meets the 
coachman of the Comet driving his up coach. 
He has a full view of his quondam passenger, 
and thus described his situation :— 

“He was seated with his back to the 


horses, his arms extended to each extremity 
of the guard irons, his teeth set grim as 
death, his eyes cast down towards the 
ground, thinking the less he saw of his 
danger the better;” and in this state he 
arrived at Hartford Bridge. Here he dis- 
mounted from the Regulator with the alacrity 
of lightning. ‘I will walk into Devonshire,’ 
he cries. Then he thinks better of this, and 
says he will post ; then he is told that post- 
ing will cost him twenty pounds; then he 
says this will never do, and asks whether the 
landlord of The White Lion can suggest no 
coach to his notice that does not carry lug- 
gage on the top. 

Here he lays himself open to the unkindest 
cut of all, which the landlord hastens to avail 
himself of with all the unbending remorse- 
lessness of his kind. 
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“Oh, yes,” he says, “we shall have one 
here to-night that is not allowed to carry a 
band-box on the roof ; the Quicksilver mail, 
sir, one of the best ‘out of London. Jack 
White and Tom Brown—picked coachmen 
over this ground; Jack White down to- 
night.” 

“ Guarded and lighted?” 

“ Both, sir; blunderbuss and pistols in the 
sword-case, a lamp each side of the coach and 
one under the footboard—see to pick up a 
pin the darkest night of the year.’ 

“Very fast?” 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Ralitton, 


“Oh no, sir! JusT KEEPS TIME, AND THAT'S 

ALL!” 
“That's the coach for me!” says the 
credulous Mirabel ; “and I’m sure I shall feel 
at my ease in it. I suppose it is what used 
to be called the Old Mercury?” 

Alas! not at all. The Devonport, com- 
monly called the Quicksilver, mail, is half- 
an-hour faster than most in England, and is 
indeed the miracle of the road. She has no 


luggage on the top, it is true, but she is a 
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CRANE BRIDGE, SALISBURY. 


From a Drawing by Hersert Rarit0N. 
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From a Drawing by Hexsert Ratton. 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Taomsox. 


mile in the hour quicker than the Comet ; at 
least three miles in the hour quicker than 
the Regulator ; and she performs more than 
half her journey by lamplight. Imagine 
Mirabel’s condition when he discovers into 
what sort of coach he has been beguiled! 
Past Hartley Row he flies, past Hook, where 
in The White Hart there was and is a splen- 
did old inn ; but it is the dead of night now, 
and the inn is shut up if the Quicksilver 
stopped at it, which it didn’t. The climax 
comes when old Mirabel awakens from the 


sleep of exhaustion on a stage which is called 
the fastest of the journey—it is four miles 
of ground, and twelve minutes is the time. 
Mirabel now loses his head, and in spite of 
the assurances of the passengers that all is 
right, thrusts it out of the window to see 
where the deuce they are going to, sees 
nothing but dust and whirling wheels, and 
loses his wig. The unfeeling passengers 
remark, “I told you so,” according to invari- 
able recipe. Mirabel cries, “Stop, coach 
man!’’ The coachman hears him not. In 
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another second the broad wheels of a road 
waggon have done the accursed thing ; and 
a short time after the Quicksilver mail 
thunders through Basingstoke, which is 
forty-five miles one furlong from Hyde Park 
Yorner, and as uninteresting a town as can 
be seen in a day’s march. 

And at Basingstoke I shall leave Mirabel 
and the Exeter mail, and go down the rest of 
the road in slower and more historic company. 

Amongst the most distinguished of these 
must be mentioned Cromwell, who was ex- 
tremely busy on this part of the Exeter 
road in 1645, taking Basing House (which 


had defied the Parliamentarians for four 
years), stripping lead off the roof of the 
Abbey for casting bullets for the purposes 
of the siege, and generally impressing his 
iron personality on everything about. Little 
remains, thanks to him and time, I regret to 
say, of Basing House, except a ruined gate- 
way and the indelible memories of its gallant 
defence for the king ; but a great deal re- 
mains of the town of Basingstoke, which is 
amodern growth from old Basing, and which, 
though I understand it had once a large 
share of the silk and woollen trade, is chiefly 
remarkable, from my point of view, as being 
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the place where many of the West of England 
coaches stopped for their passengers to dine. 

The road between here and Andover, 
about eighteen miles, runs through a desolate 
country, which already begins to anticipate 
in its lonely monotony some of the more 
engaging peculiarities of Salisbury Plain. 
Through this tract (it being give-and-take 
sort of land) the fast coaches made fast time ; 
past Worting, once famous for its White 
Hart; past Overton, six miles and a half 
further on, famous for its trout stream and 
foxhounds—the celebrated Vyne ; and so on 





From a Drawing 


to Whitchurch, which is fifty-six miles six 
furlongs from Hyde Park Corner, and is not 
the bustling place now that it was when the 
coaches from London to Salisbury, and from 
Oxford to Winchester, crossed each other 
here, as they used to. It may be perhaps 
unnecessary for me to say that the inn at 
Whitchurch is The White Hart, but what 
adds interest to the fact is that it was here, 
while waiting for the down mail to Falmouth, 
that Newman began the Lyra Apostolica, 
with the lines, “Are these the tracks of 
some unearthly friend?” 

Seven miles further and we are in Andover, 
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which, though a small place, has a railway 
junction and a history. Here Henry VII. 
rested from his labours after suppressing 
the insurrection of Perkin Warbeck ; but 
whether the miserly Tudor put up at The 
Star and Garter, or the everlasting White 
Hart, or their medizval equivalents, if there 
were any, is more than I can say. It was 


upon Andover, to link another royalty with 
the place, that James II. fell back, after the 
breaking-up of the camp at Salisbury. Here 
it was that he was deserted by Prince George, 
remarkable for his impenetrable stupidity 
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by Hucu THomson. 


and his universal panacea for all contin- 
gencies in acatch-word. Whatever happened, 
** Est-il possible?” was his exclamation. He 
supped with the king, who was at the 
moment overwhelmed naturally enough with 
his misfortunes, said nothing during a dull 
meal, but directly it was over slipped cut to 
the stable in the company of the Duke of 
Ormond, mounted, and rode off. James did 
not exhibit much surprise on learning the 
adventure, being used to desertion by this 
time. He merely remarked, “ What, is 
‘Est-il possible?’ gone too! A good trooper 
would have been a greater loss ;” and left 
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for London—I was going to say by the next 
coach. At The Lion inn, readers of Thackeray 
will remember, the ingenious Barry Lyndon 
lay on the first night of his journey to Hack- 
ton Castle, county Devon ; here he called up 
the landlord to crack a bottle with him 
in the evening; here Lady Lyndon took 
umbrage at the proceeding ; and here the 
Barry, “who hated pride,” “over- 
came,” as he delicately puts it, this vice in 
his haughty spouse, 


great 


To become geographical for a moment, it 
is at Andover, or, to be quite accurate, half 
a mile out of the town, that the two great 
coaching roads to the West of England 
diverge—one going by Little Ann, Little 
Wallop, Lobeombe Corner, and Winterslow 


AT 


Hui (celebrated as the residence of Hazlitt, 
and as the scene, on the evening of October 20, 
1816, of an attack by an escaped lioness on 
the Exeter mail) to Salisbury ; the other 
route being by Weyhill, Mullens Pond, Park 
House, Amesbury, and thence to Exeter by 
Mere, Wincanton, and Ilminster. Of this 
road, which was the one taken by the Tele- 
graph, more anon. The Quicksilver, the 
other crack coach on the Great Western 
road, which was timed eighteen hours for 
the 175 miles, changed horses at Salisbury, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns 
in the south of England, and will make a 
convenient halting-place for me, it being 
situate almost exactly half way between 
Exeter and London. 
W. Ovurram TRISTRAM. 


MOONRISE. 


How hushed and quiet the gaunt poplars spring 


Beside the lake, 


Where the song-weary thrush, head under wing, 
Is nestling half-awake ! 


The warm grey lights of evening linger there 


Or gently: pass 


Along the dappled water, and the air 
No voice nor music has. 





Low on the night’s marge yonder, a big moon, 
Cleaving the blue, 

Comes up and silvers the broad shades which soon 
The bats flit darkly through. 


And visions, born of fancy and the night, 
Glide to and fro, 

Move with dream-feet amid the solemn light, 
And softly come and go. 





Across the moor—else silent over earth 
And sky’s wide range— 
Steals the low laughter of two lovers’ mirth: 
How sweet it sounds, yet strange! 
Srpney A. ALEXANDER. 
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Engraved by R. Tartor, from the Painting by VeLasquez 
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IN BLACK.” 


By Mrs. Mo.esworrs, 


weiE was spoilt — deplorably, 
absurdly spoilt. But, so 
far, that was perhaps the 
worst that could fairly be 
said against him. There 
was genuine manliness 
still, some chivalry even, 
yet struggling spasmodi- 
cally to make itself felt, and—what was 
practically, perhaps, of more account as a 
preservative—some small amount of origin- 
ality in his character. He had still a good 
deal to learn, and something too to unlearn 
before he could take rank as pastmaster in 
the stupid worldliness of his class and’ time. 
For he was neither so b/asé nor so cynical 
as he flattered himself, but young enough to 
affect being both to the extent of believing 
his own affectations real. 

He was popular ; his position and income 
were fair enough to have secured this to a 
considerable extent in these, socially speak- 
ing, easy-going days, even had he been without 
the further advantages of good looks and a 
certain arrogance, not to say insolence of bear- 
ing, which, though nothing can be acquired 
with greater facility and at less expenditure 
of brain tissue, appears to be the one not-to- 
be-disputed hall-mark of the period. 

Why he went to Mrs. Englewood’s recep- 
tion that evening he could scarcely have told, 
or perhaps he would have vaguely shrunk 
from owning even to himself the real motives 
—of sincere though feeble loyalty to old 
associations, of faintly stirring gratitude for 
much kindness in the past— which had 
prompted the effort. For Mrs. Englewood 
was neither very rich, nor very beautiful, 
nor—worst of ‘‘nors”—very fashionable ; 
scarcely, indeed, to be reckoned as of notre 
monde in any very exclusive sense of the 
words, though kindly, and fairly refined, 
irreproachable as wife and mother, and so 
satisfied with her lot as to be uninterestingly 
free from social ambition. 

But her house was commonplace, she 
herself not specially amusing. 





“Tf she'd be content to ask me there 
when they’re alone—I like talking to her 
herself well enough,” thought Despard, as 
he dressed. In his heart, however, he knew 
that would not do. He was more or less of 
a lion from Mrs. Englewood’s point of view ; 
she was not above a certain pride in knowing 
that for “old sake’s sake” she could count 
upon him for her one party of the season. 
And for this, as she retained a real affection 
for the man she had known as that delight- 
ful thing—a bright, intelligent, and unspoilt 
boy, and as she thought of him still far more 
highly than he deserved to be thought of, 
her conscience left her unrebuked. 

Year after year, it is true, her husband 
wet-blanketed her innocent pleasure in seeing 
the young man’s name on her invitation list. 

“That fellow! In your place, my dear 
Gertrude ’—and an expressive raising of the 
eyebrows said the rest. 

“ But, Harry,” she would mildly expostu- 
late, “you forget. I knew him when he 
was——” 

“So high—at Whipmore. Oh, yes; I 
know all about it. Well, well, take your 
way of it ; it doesn’t hurt me if you invite 
people who don’t want to come.” 

“But who always do come, you must 
allow,” she would reply triumphantly. 

“And think themselves mighty con- 
descending for doing so,’ Mr. Englewood 
put in. 

“You don’t do Despard justice. 
always the way with men, I suppose.” 

“Come now, don’t be down upon me 
about it,” he would say good-naturedly. “1 
don’t stop your asking him. It isn’t as if 
we had daughters. In that case—” but the 
rest was left to the imagination. 

And this particular year Mrs. Englewood 
had smiled to herself at this point of the 
discussion. 

“One can make plans even though one 
hasn’t daughters,” she reflected. “If Harry 
would let me ask him to dinner now—but I 
know there’s no chance of that. And, after 
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all, a good deal may be done at an evening 
party. I should like to do Despard a good 
turn, and give him a start before any other. 
If I could give him ahint! But then there’s 
my promise to her father,—and Despard is 
sure to be sensitive on those points. I might 
spoil it all. No; I shall appeal to his kind- 
heartedness ; that is the best. How tender 
he used to be to poor Lilly when she was a 
tiny child! How he used to mount her up 
on his shoulders when she couldn’t see the 
fireworks! I will tell Maisie that story! 
It is the sort of thing she will appreciate.” 

It was a hot, close evening. Though only 
May, there was thunder in the air, people said. 
Despard’s inward dissatisfaction increased. 

“Upon my soul it’s too bad,” he ejacu- 
lated while examining the flowers in his 
button-hole. “Why, when one’s made up 
one’s mind to do a disagreeable thing, should 
everything conspire to make it more odious 
than it need be, I wonder? I have really— 
more than half a mind—not to 5s 

Poor Gertrude Englewood, at that moment 
smilingly receiving her guests! She little 
knew how her great interest in the evening 
was trembling in the balance ! 

It was late when he arrived. Not that 
he had specially intended this. He cared 
too little about it to have considered whether 
he should be late or early, and, as he slowly 
made his way through the crowd at the 
doorway, he was conscious of but one wish 
—to get himself at once seen by his hostess, 
and then to make his escape as soon as 
possible. As to the first part of this little 
programme there was no difficulty. Scarcely 
did the first syllables of his name, “ Mr. 
Despard Norreys,” fall on the ear, before 
Mrs. Englewood’s outstretched hand was in 
his, her pleasant face smiling up at him, her 
pleasant voice bidding him welcome. Yes, 
there was something difficult to resist 
about her ; it was refreshing, somehow, and 
——there lay the secret—it brought back other 
days, when poor Jack’s big sister, Gertrude, 
had welcomed the orphan schoolboy. just as 
heartily, and when he had glowed with pride 
and gratification at her notice of him. 

Despard’s resigned, not to say sulky, 
expression cleared ; it was no wonder Mrs. 
Englewood’s old liking for him had suffered 
no diminution; he did show at his best 
with her. 

“So pleased you’ve come, so good of you,” 
she was saying simply. 

Her words made the young man feel 
vaguely ashamed of himself. 

“Good of me!” he repeated, flushing a 
little, though the same or a much more 
fervent greeting from infinitely more exalted 
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personages than Gertrude had often failed to 
disturb his composure. “No, indeed, very 
much the reverse. I’m sorry,” with a glance 
round, “to be so late, especially as ‘3 

“No, no, you're not to begin saying you 
can’t stay long, the very moment you've come. 
Listen, Despard,” and she drew him aside a 
little ; “I want you to do something to please 
me to-night. I have a little friend here—a 
Miss Fforde—that I want you to be very good 
to. Poor little thing, she’s quite a stranger, 
knows nobody, never been out. But she’s a 
nice little thing. Will you ask her to dance? 
or—” for the shadow of a frown on her 
favourite’s forehead became evident even to 
Mrs. Englewood’s partial eyes—* if you don’t 
care to dance, will you talk to her a little? 
Anything, you know, just to please her.” 

Despard bowed. What else could he do? 
Gertrude slid her hand through his arm. 

“There she is,” she said. “That girl in 
black over there by the fireplace. Maisie, 
my dear,’ for a step or two had brought 
them to the indicated spot, “I want to 
introduce my old friend, Mr. Despard Norreys, 
to you. Mr. Norreys—Miss Fforde ;” and as 
she pronounced the names she drew her 
hand quietly away, and turned back towards 
her post at the door. 

Despard bowed, and, with the very slightest 
possible instinct of curiosity, glanced at the 
girl before him. She was of middle height, 
rather indeed under than above it; she was 
neither very fair nor very dark ; there was 
nothing very special or striking in her 
appearance, She was dressed in black ; there 
was nothing remarkable about her attire, 
rather, as Despard saw in an instant, an 
absence of style, of finish, which found its 
epithet at once in his thoughts—“ countrified, 
of course,” he said to himself. But before 
he had time to decide on his next movement 
she raised her eyes, and for half an instant 
his attention deepened. The eyes were 
strikingly fine; they were very blue, but 
redeemed from the shallowness of very blue 
eyes by the depth of the eyelashes, both upper 
and lower. And just now there was a bright- 
ness, an expectancy in the eyes which was 
by no means their constant expression. For, 
lashes notwithstanding, Miss Fforde’s blue 
eyes could look cold enough when she chose. 

“Good eyes,’ thought Despard. But just 
as he allowed the words to shape themselves 
in his brain, he noticed that over the girl’s 
clear, pale face a glow of colour was quickly 
spreading. 

“Good gracious !”’ he ejaculated mentally, 
“she is blushing! What a bread-and-butter 
miss she must be—to b/ush because a man’s in- 
troduced to her. And I am to draw her out! 
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It is really too bad of Mrs. Englewood ;”’ and 
he half began to turn away with a sensation 
of indignation and almost of disgust. 

But positive rudeness where a woman was 
concerned did not come easy to him. He 
stopped and muttered something indistinctly 
enough about “the pleasure of a dance.” 
The girl had grown pale again by this time, 
and in her eyes a half startled, almost pained 
expression was replacing the glad expectancy. 
As he spoke, however, something of the 
former look returned to them. 

«“JT—I shall be very pleased,” she said. 
“T am not engaged for anything.” 

“T should think not,” he said to himself. 
“T am quite sure you dance atrociously.”’ 

But aloud he said with the slow, impassive 
tone in which some of his admirers considered 
him so to excel that “‘ Despard’s drawl” had 
its school of followers— 

“Shall we say the—the tenth waltz? I 
fear it is the first I can propose.” 

“Thank you,” Miss Fforde replied. She 
looked as if she would have been ready to 
say more had he in the least encouraged it, 
but he, feeling that he had done his duty, 
turned away—the more eagerly as at that 
moment he caught sight in the crowd of a 
lady he knew. 

“Mrs. Marrinder! What a godsend!” he 
exclaimed. 

He did not see Miss Fforde’s face as he 
left her, and, had he done so, it would have 
taken far more than his very average modicum 
of discernment to have rightly interpreted the 
varying and curiously intermingling expres- 
sions which rapidly crossed it, like cloud- 
shadows alternating with dashes of sunshine 
on an April morning. She stood for a 
moment or two where she was, then glancing 
round and seeing a vacant seat in a corner 
she quietly appropriated it. 

“The tenth waltz,” she repeated to her- 
self with the ghost of a smile. “I wonder 
——” but that was all. 

The evening wore on. Miss Fforde had 
danced once—but only once. It was with a 
man whom her host himself introduced to 
her, and, though good-natured and unaffected, 
he was boyish and commonplace ; and she 
had to put some force on herself to reply 
with any show of interest to his attempts at 
conversation. She was engaged for one or 
two other dances, but it was hot, and the 
rooms were crowded, and with a scarcely 
acknowledged reflection—for Miss Fforde was 
young and inexperienced enough to think it 
hardly fair to make an engagement even for 
but a dance, to break it deliberately—that if 
her partners did not find her it would not 
much matter, the girl withdrew quietly into 
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a corner, where a friendly curtain all but 
sereened her from observation, and allowed 
her to enjoy in peace the dangerous but 
delightful refreshment of an open window 
hard by. 

The draught betrayed its source, however. 
She was scarcely seated when voices approach- 
ing caught her ears. 

“ Here you are—there must be a window 
open, it is ever so much cooler in this corner. 
Are you afraid of the draught?” said a 
voice she thought she recognised. 

“ No—o—at least—oh, this corner will do 
beautifully. The curtain will protect me. 
What a blessing to get a little air!’’ replied 
a second speaker—a lady evidently. 

“People have no business to cram their 
rooms so. And these rooms are—well, not 
spacious. How in the world did you get 
Marrinder to come?” 

The second speaher laughed. “It was 
quite the other way,” she replied. “ How 
did he get me to come? you might ask. 
He has something or other to do with our 
host, and made a personal matter of my 
coming, so, of course, I gave in.” 

“ How angelic!” 

“Tt is a penance ; but we're going imme- 
diately.” 

“T shall disappear with you.” 

“You! Why you told me a moment ago 
that you were obliged to dance with some 
protégée of Mrs. Englewood’s—that she had 
made a point of it. And you haven't danced 
with her yet, to my certain knowledge,” said 
the woman’s voice again. 

A sort of groan was the reply. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” with a light 
laugh. 

“| had forgotten ; you might have let me 
forget and go off with a clear conscience.” 

* What is there so dreadful about it?” 

“Tt is that girl in black I have to dance 
with for my sins. Such a little dowdy. I 
am convinced she can’t waltz. It was truly 
putting old friendship to the test to expect 
it of me. And of all things I do detest a 
bread-and-butter miss. You can see at a 
glance that this one has never left a country 
village before. She - 

But his further confidences were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Mr. Marrinder in 
search of his wife. 

“You don’t care to stay any longer, I 
suppose?” said the new comer. 

“Oh, no; I am quite ready. I was en- 
gaged for this dance—the tenth, isn’t it? 
But I am tired, and it doesn’t matter. My 
partner, whoever he was, can find some one 
else. Good-night, Mr. Norreys.” 

“ Let me go with you to the door at least,” 
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he replied. “I'l look about for that girl in 
black on my way, so that if I don’t see her 
I can honestly feel 1 have done my duty.” 

Then there came a flutter and rustling, 
and Miss Fforde knew that her neighbours 
had taken their departure. 

She waited an instant, and then came out 
of her corner. 

“He is not likely to come back to look 
for me in this room,” she thought; “ but in 
case he possibly should, I—I shall not hide 
myself.” 

She had had a moment’s sharp conflict 
with herself before arriving at this decision ; 
and her usually pale face was still faintly 
flushed when, slowly making his way in the 
direction of the sofa where she had now 
conspicuously placed herself, she descried 
Mr. Norreys. 

“Our dance—the tenth—lI believe,” he 
said, with an exaggeration of indifference, 
sounding almost as if he wished to irritate 
her into making some excuse to escape. 

In her place nine girls out of ten would 
have done so, and without troubling them- 
selves to hide their indignation. But Maisie 
Fforde was not one of those nine. She rose 
quietly from her seat and took his arm. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ it is our dance.” 

Something in her voice, or tone, made him 
glance at her with a shade more attention 
than he had hitherto condescended to bestow 
on “Mrs. Englewood’s protégée,”’ She was 
looking straight before her; her features, 
which he now discovered to be delicate in out- 
line, and almost faultlessly regular in their 
proportions, wore an expression of perfect 
composure ; only the slight, very slight, rose- 
flush on her cheeks would have told to one 
who knew her well of some inward excitement. 

“By Jove!” thought Despard, “ she’s al- 
most pretty-——no, pretty’s not the word. | 
never saw a face quite like it before. I 
suppose I didn’t look at her, she’s so badly, 
at least so desperately plainly dressed. I 
don’t, however, suppose she can talk, and I’d 
bet any money she can’t dance.” 

As regarded the first of his predictions. 
she gave him at present no opportunity of 
judging. She neither spoke nor looked at 
him. He hazarded some commonplace remark 
about the heat of the rooms ; she replied by a 
monosyllable. Despard began to get angry. 

“‘ Won’t talk, whether she can or not,’ he 
said to himself, when a second observation 
had met with no better luck. He glanced 
round the room ; all’ the other couples were 
either dancing, or smiling and talking. He 
became conscious of a curious sensation as 
disagreeable as novel—he felt as if he were 
looking ridiculous. 
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He turned again to his partner in a sort 
of desperation. 

“ Will you dance?” he said, and his tone 
was almost rough; it had entirely lost its 
usual calm, half-insolent indifference, 

“Certainly,” she said, while a scarcely 
perceptible smile faintly curved her lips. 
“It is, I suppose, what we are standing up 
here for, is it not ?” 

Despard grew furious. 
at me,” he thought. “ Impertinent little 
nobody. Where in Heaven’s name has 
Gertrude Englewood unearthed her from? 
Upon my soul, it is the very last time she 
will see me at her dances !” 

And somehow his discomfiture was not 
decreased by a glance, an almost involuntary 
glance, at Miss Fforde as they began to dance. 
She was certainly not striking in appearance ; 
she was middle-sized, barely that indeed ; her 
dress was now, he began to perceive, plain 
with the plainness of intention, not of ignor- 
ance or economy. But yet, with it all—no, 
he could not honestly feel that he was right ; 
she did not look like “a nobody.” 

There was a further discovery in store 
for him. The girl danced beautifully. Mr. 
Norreys imagined himself to have outlived all 
enthusiasm on such subjects, but now and 
then, in spite of the ré/e which was becoming 
second nature to him, a bit of the old Despard 
—the hearty, unspoilt boy—cropped out, so 
to speak, unawares. This happened just now 
—his surprise had to do with it. 

“You dance perfectly—exquisitely !” he 
burst out when at last they stopped. It was 
his second dance that evening only ; neither 
he nor Miss Fforde was the least tired, and 
the room was no longer so crowded. 

She looked up. There was no flush of 
gratification on her face, only a very slight— 
theslightest possible-—sparkle in the beautiful 
eyes. 

“Yes,” she said quietly ; ** I believe I can 
dance well.’’ 

Despard bit his lips. For once in his life 
he felt absolutely at a loss what tosay. Yet 
remain silent he would not, for by so doing 
it seemed to him as if he would be playing 
into the girl’s hands. 

“T will make her talk,’ he vowed 
internally. 

It was not often he cared to exert himself, 
but he could talk, both intelligently and 
agreeably, when he chose to take the trouble. 
And gradually, though very gradually only, 
Miss Fforde began to thaw. She, too, could 
talk ; though her words were never many, 
they struck him as remarkably well chosen 
and to the point. Yet more, they incited him 
to further effort. There was the restraint of 
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power about them ; not her words only, but 
her tone and expression, the quick play of 
her features, the half-veiled glances of her 
eyes, were full of a curious fascination, 
seeming to tell how charming, how respon- 
sive a companion she might be if she chose. 

But the fascination reacted as an irritant on 
Mr. Norreys. He could not get rid of a mortify- 
ing sensation that he was being sounded, and 
his measure taken by this presumptuous little 
girl. Yet he glanced at her. No; “pre- 
sumptuous”? was not the werd to apply to 
her. He grew almost angry at last, to the 
extent of nearly losing his self-control. 

“ You are drawing me out, Miss Ford,” he 
said, “in hopes of my displaying my ignorance. 
You know much more about the book in ques- 
tion, and the subject, than I do. If you will 
be so good as to tell me all about it, I _” 

She glanced up quickly with, for the first 
time, a perfectly natural and unconstrained 
expression on her face. 

‘““ Indeed—indeed, no,” she said. “I am 
very ignorant. In some ways I have had 
little opportunity of learning.” 

Despard’s face cleared. There 
question of her sincerity. 

“IT thought you were playing me off,” he 
said boyishly. 

Miss Fforde burst out laughing, but she 
instantly checked herself. 

“What a pity,’ thought Mr. Norreys. 
“T never heard a prettier laugh.” “I did, 
indeed,” he repeated, exaggerating his tone 
in hopes of making her laugh again. 

But it was no use. Her face had regained 
the calm, formal composure it had worn at 
the beginning of the dance. 

‘She is like three girls rolled into one,” 
thought Despard. “The shy, country-bred 
miss she seemed at first,” and a feeling of 
shame shot through him at the recollection 
of his stupid judgment, “then this cold, 
impassive, princess-like damsel, and by fitful 
glimpses yet another, with nothing in 
common with either. And, notwithstanding 
the réle she has chosen to play, I—I strongly 
suspect it is but a réle,” he decided hastily. 

The riddle interested him. 

“May I—will you not give me another 
dance ?’’ he said deferentially. For the tenth 
waltz had come to an end. 

“T am sorry I cannot,” she replied. The 
words were simple and girlish, but the tone 
was regal. “Good-night, Mr. Norreys. I 
congratulate you on your self-sacrifice at the 
altar of friendship. You may now take your 
departure with a clear conscience.” 

He stared. She was repeating some of his 
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own words. Miss Fforde bowed coldly, and 
turned away. And Despard, bewildered, 
mortified even, though he would not own it, 
yet strangely attracted, and disgusted with 
himself for being so, after a passing word or 
two with his hostess, left the house. 

An hour or two later Gertrude Englewood 
was bidding her young guest good-night. 

“ And oh, Maisie!” she exclaimed, “ how 
did you get on with Despard? Is he not 
delightful t” 

Miss Fforde smiled quietly. They were 
standing in her room, for she was to spend a 
night or two with her friend. 

“ {—to tell you the truth I would much 
rather not speak about him,” shesaid. “He 
is very good-looking, and—well, not stupid, 
I dare say. But I am not used to men, you 
know, Gertrude—not to men of the day, at 
least, of which I suppose he is a type. 1 
cannot say that I care to see more of them. 
I am happier at home with papa.” 

She turned away quickly. Gertrude did 
not see the tears that rose to the girl’s eyes, 
or the rush of colour that overspread her 
face at certain recollections of that evening. 
She was nineteen, but it was her first “real” 
dance, and she felt as if years had passed 
since the afternoon only two days ago when 
she had arrived. 

Mrs. Englewood looked and felt sadly dis- 
appointed. She had been so pleased with 
her own diplomacy. 

“Tt will be different when you are a little 
more in the way of it,” she said. “ And—I 
really don’t think your father should insist 
on your dressing quite so plainly. It will do 
the very thing he wants to avoid—it will 
make you remarkable.” 

“No, no,” said Maisie, shaking her head. 
“Papa is quite right. You must allow it 
had not that effect this evening. No one 
asked to be introduced to me.” 

“There was such a crowd ” Gertrude 
began, but this time Maisie’s smile was quite 
a hearty one as she interrupted her. 

“‘ Never mind about that,” she said. “ But 
do tell me one thing. I saw Mr. Norreys 
speaking to you for a moment as he went 
out. You didn’t say anything about me to 
him, I hope ?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Englewood, “I did not. 
I would have liked to do so,” she added 
honestly, “‘ but somehow he looked queer 
not exactly bored, but not encouraging. So 
I just let him go.” 

“That's right,” said Maisie ; “thank you. 
I am so glad you didn’t. I do hope I shall 
never see him again,” she added to herself, 





(To be continued.) 
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HE very latest returned of 
Cockney tourists has by 
this time had at least a 
month in which to repent 
of his holiday ; and out 
of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who set out an- 
nually in pursuit of re- 
creation from London 

alone, every August and September, there 

must in the nature of things be many scores, 
perhaps many hundreds, who afterwards wish 
they hadn’t. But is it not just possible that 
the judicious reader may agree with me in 
thinking that the practice of deriding the 
blunders and sufferings of this class of our 
fellow-creatures is indulged in nowadays to 
a somewhat ridiculous excess? When the 
gravest of grave daily newspapers takes to 
poking its stately, not to say stilted, fun at 
the “overdriven tourist,” and to contrasting 
the corvée of Mr. Cook's personally conducted 
parties with the more gracious state of him 
who religiously refrains from visiting any of 
the “show places” in the localities which he 
honours with his vacation visit—when, I say, 
the humble follower of the harmless 
necessary Cook is reduced to that most un- 
happy of all objects, the target for the jests 
of the serious, the butt of the jokes of 
those who “ jock wi’ deeficulty,” it is surely 
time to put in a word for him. “Overdriven 
tourists,’ quotha! Yes, good Mr. Sniff, 
there is no doubt an abundance of well- 
merited satire to be got out of a certain class 
of continental travellers, who suffer them- 
selves to be overdriven, or rather who over- 
drive themselves. But I am not so sure 
that you find them in the greatest numbers 

among the clientéle of Messrs. Cook & Son. I 

rather think that the archetypal tourist of 

this description is he whom some inspired 
collector of human specimens classified once 








for all as the “ globe-trotter,” and the true 
globe-trotter is to be found among those 
who take their holiday by the year, and not 
by the month, and whose bear-leader is not 
the professional tourist agent, but the private 
courier, assisted by the laquais de place. 
Surely it is far less offensive to good sense 
and good taste, to compress into a brief and 
hardly-earned vacation a little more sight- 
seeing than can be adequately enjoyed within 
its limits (even though for economy, both of 
time and money, it be necessary for the 
holiday maker to place himself in the hands 
of an expert), than it is, say, for an American 
blessed with an abundance of wealth and 
leisure, to hurry round the world at railroad 
speed, in order to be able merely to return 
the more speedily to the oil-wells (Mycene, 
Pa., U.S.A.), and to say that he has done it. 
Nor perhaps, dear satirist of Printing House 
Square, is the toil which you ridicule so in- 
tolerable as to your superior personality it 
doth appear. The countenances of the per- 
sonally conducted may seem to you expressive 
rather of pain and weariness, as you face 

them across the hotel breakfast-table, than of 
pleasurable anticipation: but then, neither 
are the countenances of them who take their 
stand at the pit or gallery door of a theatre 
at six P.M. indicative (at six fifty-five P.M.) 
of perfect happiness. Yet do they neverthe- 
less consider that the entertainment which 
awaits them in a few minutes hence will 
amply repay the hour’s “ scrowdging”’ which 
they have undergone from a throng of other 
expectant playgoers : and the mental attitude 


of many a follower of Mr. Cook does not 
differ materially from that of the eager 
popular patron of one of Mr. Irving’s latest 


productions. Do not reply, 1 beg of you, 
that that is not the mood in which to take a 
holiday—emphasising the word with all the 
articulatory italics of contempt. For there 
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are holidays and holidays, as there are plea- 
sure-takers and takers of pleasure. Think 
it not strange that the whirl of constant 
travel, the din of outlandish languages, the 
confusing panorama of cities, churches, gal- 
leries, monuments, mountains, waterfalls, 
should fill some simple minds with a delight 
not diminished, I had almost said actually 
enhanced, by the chaos of impressions which 
they leave behind. Such a mind is not 
yours, I know, dear critic of the overdriven 
tourist, nor perhaps is it mine. It belongs 
to the ardent and untiring temperament of 
that golden day of youth which—if I may 
without impertinence claim you as a contem- 
porary—we have both left behind us. The 
time will come, and come all too soon to the 
hurrying tourist, when he will no longer find 
it pleasant—nay, when he will no longer find 
it possible—to rush through Europe in the 
train of Mr. Cook; when it would be no 
pleasure but rather pain and grief to him to 
do a continental capital in a couple of days, 
a continental province in a week, a conti- 
nental empire in a month ; and when he will 
find it more satisfying to his bodily and 
mental needs to dream away his autumnal 
holiday in some quiet English village, un- 
haunted by the “tripper,” or—if such a thing 
can now be found—in some still maiden nook 
among the Highland glens. Assuredly the 
day will come when he will say to himself sadly 
but firmly: “No: it is true that I am unac- 
quainted with this or that Italian lake ; that 
I should greatly enjoy a few weeks’ holiday 
in this or the other untrodden corner of 
Switzerland, but I will not, for the sake of 
seeing either the one or the other—I will not 
consent to eat fowl for thirty-five evenings 
in succession between the hours of six and 
seven o'clock.” And it is because this day 
comes some time or other to all of us, that 
the wise man will have his answer ready for 
such as gird, in the well-known formula, 
at those who hurry off yearly to the Conti- 
nent before they have made acquaintance 
with “the manifold beauties of his own 
country.” His answer is that the proper 
age for foreign travel is when the spirits are 
high and the digestion vigorous: and that 
the manifold beauties of one’s own country 
should be reserved for the slacker energies, 
the more fastidious appetite, and the increas- 
ing indolence of middle age. 


France, at any rate, has found her “ book 
of the season.” The Napoleon et ses Détrac- 
teurs of Prince Napoleon has had, it appears, 
a suecés fou. No fewer, it is said, than eight 
editions of the work were already bespoken 





before the “advance sheets” of the volume 
had issued from the press. The interest in 
“Plon Plon’s” performance—executed, as 
he observes, in a sentence which will tickle 
many a Republican spleen, in “a retreat 
from which | behold the mountains of that 
Savoy which I assisted in adding to the do- 
minions of my country ’’—is natural enough 
as a tribute to his political personality 
and family connection ; but it can hardly be 
said to be merited by any qualities of the 
book itself. To begin with, the author has 
selected his opponents with too manifest an 
eye to facilities of refutation and with too 
careful avoidance of the most formidable 
critics, and the most damaging criticisms of 
his hero. His examination of Bourrienne, 
Madame de Rémusat, Miot de Melito, the 
Abbé de Pradt, and Prince Metternich is 
able enough; but what is to be said of a 
champion who enters and quits these par- 
ticular lists without venturing to touch the 
shield of M. Lanfrey? And, after all, there 
are certain détracteurs of the first Napoleon 
with whom no human critic of his career, 
however powerful or hostile, can possibly 
compete, but to whom his nephew has studi- 
ously refrained from giving battle. Where 
these detractors are to be looked for is suffi- 
ciently indicated in the passage which the 
Prince has himself quoted from one of the 
utterances of the exile of St. Helena. “Ma 
mémoire,” said he, “se compose des faits, et 
de simples paroles ne sauraient les détruire.” 
History may well be content to accept the 
issue thus tendered to her, and so far from 
attempting to “ destroy” Napoleon’s “deeds” 
by words, it would be sufficient for her 
to rest her case against him upon certain 
of his admitted deeds alone. The names 
of the real détracteurs with whom no 
apologist for the life of- Napoleon has 
been able successfully to grapple are not 
Bourrienne or Miot or Prince Metternich 
or Madame de Rémusat. They are the names 
of a Nuremberg bookseller and of a French 
prince of the blood. The accusers whom it 
behoved Napoleon’s nephew to silence are 
the unhappy Palm before his military 
judges and the Duc d’Enghien facing the 
firing party in the ditch of Vincennes. But 
of these détracteurs Prince Napoleon has 
nothing to say. Nor has he a word to 
bestow on such a wretched business as his 
uncle’s legacy to Cantillon, the French officer 
who was tried for an attempt on the life of 
the Duke of Wellington—perhaps the most 
hopelessly ignoble bequest which has ever 
found its way into any testamentary docu- 
ment on record. On the whole, it is to be 
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feared, I think, that the pious “ nephew of 
his uncle” has undertaken an impossible 
task. The world has pretty well made up 
its mind as to the character of the great 
Napoleon, and it is both too late and too 
early to attempt the operation of white- 
washing him with any prospect of success. 
There has been time enough for the glow of 
romance which surrounds the figure of the 
departed hero to fade, while there has not 
been time enough for the facts to become 
uncertain and indistinct. And the imme- 
diate political object of this latest perform- 
ance in the whitewashing kind is sufficiently 
palpable to render Prince Napoleon’s plai- 
doyer somewhat damagingly suspect. In 
his rhetorical closing chapter, under the 
heading of “ L’Homme et son (Euvre,” the 
purpose of the author is a little too plainly 
displayed. As Mr. George Meredith ob- 
serves, in a note now lying before me, “It 
is an example of the betraying cleverness of 
the devil to ruin a cause partly gained by so 
blushless an exhibition of the cloven hoof of 
Cesarism.” 


It is with diffidence that I hazard con- 
jecture, but there really does appear to be 
a sign that one of the silliest of the so- 
called educational “movements” of the day 
is beginning to shame its supporters into a 
sense of its obscurantist fatuity. The 
Spelling Reform Association, which has its 
head-quarters in America, and has just 
started a quarterly magazine, under the 
original and picturesque title of Spelling, is 
to be heartily congratulated on having invol- 
untarily struck one of the severest of all 
possible blows at the crack-brained cause 
which it represents. When once the Fonetic 
Fanatic fales in the currige of his convicshuns, 
wen wunce he hezitates to go the hole hog 
with Mr. Pitman, it is all up with him. 
The Fonetic Fanatic who compromises is 
lost, and the statement with which the 
Spelling Reform Association have prefaced 
their what they should, but apparently dare 
not describe as their “nu vencher,” simply 
bristles with compromises. Its concessions 
to usage so enormously outnumber its 
revolis thereagainst, that the latter almost 
escape notice; and a sentence from the 
journal of this Association, instead of looking, 
as it ought to look, on phonetic principles, like 
so much “ printer’s pie,’ resembles only a 
piece of ordinary English typography, after 
a mischievous boy has amused himself by 
stealing a few “e’s” out of it, and here and 
there substituting an “f” for a “ph.” 


“ Spelling,” says the artless exposé des motifs 
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which these gentlemen have put forth— 
“spelling is the representation, by visibl 
symbols, of the sounds of human speech, in 
the order of their articulation. To distinguish 
and describe these sounds and the mode of 
their articulation is the business of fonetics ; 
to devize and apply intelligibl symbols for 
them is the business of spelling. Spelling 
is the grafic and visibl form, as pronuncia- 
tion is the fysiological and audibl form of 
language.” It is fortunate for the Associa- 
tion that the very proposition from which 
they start is false : for if it were true it would 
signally condemn their practice. If spelling 
were really nothing more than the represen- 
tation by visible symbols of human speech, 
it would not only be right to spell visible, 
“visibl,” but it would be perfectly legitimate 
to spell symbols, “cymbals.” Spelt in the 
latter way, the word is not a whit less exact 
—while “ representashun” is a more exact— 
representation of its particular “sound of 
human speech” than it would be if spelt in 
the former way. But the truth is, of 
course, that spelling is not a “cymbal,” but 
a “symbol”: it is intended to symbolise 
instead of merely “cymbalising,” to convey 
an idea and to record its history, as well as 
to guide the vocal utterance of a mere un- 
meaning sound. Orthography, in other 
words, according, at least, to any en- 
lightened conception of it, has a message to 
the eye and mind as well as a message to 
the ear, and the superior importance of that 
message to the eye and mind increases in 
direct proportion to the antiquity, the 
vocabular wealth and the literary perfection 
of the language with which we may have to 
deal. And it is precisely for these reasons 
that “movements” such as that which the 
Association represents, will always encounter 
the uncompromising, and it is safe, I hope, 
to predict the victorious opposition of every 
person of taste, knowledge, and culture out- 
side the narrow circle of the little band of 
misguided doctrinaires, made mad on the 
subject by their too much learning, who 
have been foolish enough to lend the Fonetic 
Fanatics the encouragement of their more or 
less distinguished names. 


“T stood,” once wrote a little boy of my 
acquaintance, aged nine, in a letter describing 
to his affectionate parents a visit to Canter- 
bury,—“ I stood by the tomb of Thomas a 
Becket—a memorable moment for a thinking 
mind.” It is the proud function of national 
monuments to provide little boys with mo- 
ments of this kind; and certainly no country 
supplies the thinking mind of nine more 



























abundantly with such food for reflection than 
our own. Not that there are very many, or 
that there could in any country be very 
many spots so peculiarly stimulative of 
Tommy’s matured powers of meditation as 
Canterbury Cathedral. It is one of the 
comparatively few places which preserve the 
memory, not only of great historic figures, 
but at the same time of famous or infamous 
historic deeds connected with their names. 
The exact locus in quo of such deeds is rarely 
to be fixed with accuracy. _Even when they 
have occurred within four walls, the edifices 
which witnessed them (at least if secular or 
below the rank of a palace) habent sua fata ; 
and even when the lapse of time does not 
lay them in ruins, they may be turned to 
modern purposes which sadly mar their 
ancient associations. Few minds are so ro- 
bustly romantic as to be able to withstand 
the shock of finding the goal of a reverent 
pilgrimage in the tap-room of a pothouse or 
in the back parlour of an establishment dedi- 
cated to the accumulation of marine stores. 
Cathedrals and palaces, prisons and fortresses, 
are the only buildings which can count with 
any approach to certainty on perpetuating 
the identification of historic spots, in the 
minutely localised sense of the word : and 
even with them the certainty is not absolute. 
When we have listened deferentially to the 
lecture of the Holyrood cicerone and duly 
stared at the (so-called) blood-stain on the 
floor of Mary’s (reputed) ante-chamber, can 
it be said that we feel entirely confident of 
having stood on the very spot on which 
“ Master David” expired under the fifty-six 
dagger-thrusts of his assassins? Are we 
even quite certain of the famous “ window 
in the Banqueting House at Whitehall,” or 
rather of the space between the upper and 
lower centre windows, of about seven feet in 
height and four in breadth, through which 
a way was broken for the last doleful pas- 
sage of fallen royalty on the 30th of January, 
1649? The precise and unmistakable localiza- 
tion of the scene of Becket’s murder there- 
fore was well calculated to make a visit to 
his tomb produce a deep impression on my 
thoughtful young friend—to say nothing of 
the fact that assassinations of prelates are 
rare, assassinations in sacred edifices perhaps 
rarer, and a crime which combines both 
these characteristics possibly unique. The 
Scotch, curiously enough, are one ahead of 
us in the prelate-assassination competition, 
as the names of Cardinal Beatoun and Arch- 
bishop Sharp will remind those who have 
not got Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy at their 
elbow ; and the Scotch having got this clear 
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lead, we are not likely now, I suppose, to 
catch them up. But in the matter of poli- 
tical murders in sacred edifices, the game— 
if the levity of the expression may be par- 
doned—is, to the best of my knowledge, 
“one all” between the Scotch and ourselves. 
The slaying of the Red Comyn, however, in 
the Grey Friars Church of Dumfries, by 
Robert Bruce and Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, 
does not compare for a moment with Becket’s 
murder at Canterbury—the murder not of a 
layman but of a priest, nor of a priest only 
but of a prelate, nor of a prelate only but of 
a primate, nor only in a place of worship 
but in a cathedral, nor only in a cathedral 
but at the very metropolitan cathedra of the 
victim’s primacy, nor there alone but on the 
very steps of its altar. No wonder that the 
place was hallowed indeed to the imagination 
of the ages of faith, and that the track of the 
foreign pilgrims, travelling from Southampton 
to the shrine of St. Thomas, should be still 
visible on our Surrey downs. 

Out of doors, however, the scenes of historic 
incidents almost inevitably lose their identity 
in the course of time ; and though here and 
there the forest tree, a shaft of nature’s 
cathedral, may occasionally perpetuate, or 
profess to perpetuate, the memory of some 
deed performed centuries back beneath its 
shade, even here the evidence is seldom quite 
above suspicion. “Charter Oaks” and 
“ King’s Oaks” and the like have met with 
their doubters, who have had many disagree- 
able arguments to allege on behalf of these 
doubts. One of the oldest, and certainly 
not the least interesting of these outdoor 
memorials, has perhaps as good a historic 
pedigree as any—I mean that by which the 
most mysterious of all English royal deaths 
has for nearly eight centuries been com- 
memorated. Deep in the heart of the noblest 
of our forests, in a spot as sequestered from 
the foot and as undisturbed by the voice of 
man as it was in those far-off days them- 
selves, there stands a stone, on which, in 
English leaving something to be desired, 
the legend runs: “ Here stood the oak tree, 
on which an arrow shot by Sir Walter Tyrell 
ata stag glanced and struck King William II. 
(surnamed Rufus) in the heart, of which he 
instantly died, on the 2nd day of August, 
1100.” Here, at least, I think that it is 
tolerably safe, on the evidence, to indulge 
our historic emotions, and that there is no 
reasonable fear of our wasting them on the 
wrong object. The spot on which William’s 
body was found must have been matter of 
common local knowledge ; the oak is a long- 
lived tree, and Lord Delaware, who erected 
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the stone, had himself seen it growing in the 
spot in 1749. Add to this that down till 
Henry VIII.’s time the place was further 
marked by an oratory in which masses for 
the peace of Rufus’s soul were sometimes 
said, and we may without misgiving allow 
our historic imaginations to “play freely” 
round the scene. Especially so at evening- 
tide, when the rays of the setting sun strike 
as straight and level down this glen as 
Tyrrel’s deadly shaft itself ; and we can fancy 
the Red King gazing, with his bridle hand 
raised, as in the narrative of Orderic, to 
shade his eyes from the sunset glare, and 
uttering the fatal summons, “ Shoot, Walter, 
shoot, in the devil’s name!” In these sylvan 
solitudes, with trees whose growth is of 
ages around one on every hand, and no 
other sight or sound within vision and 
hearing than such as must have fallen that 
day on the eye and ear of this doomed 
hunter, the intervening centuries easily 
disappear, and it needs but the merest 
modicum of imagination to re-people this 
forest with the Red King’s wild, half-drunken 
followers, and to re-enact the scene. 


To pass to a subject which has its affinities 
with the foregoing, I venture to suggest 
that it will tend to the assistance of this and 
similar efforts of the imagination to dispense 
as far as possible with the services of the 
guidebook. Ido not wish to be ungrateful 
to these useful compilations, from which I, 
in common, I suppose, with most other people, 
have occasionally derived real and valuable 
information. But I have seldom done so 
without wishing that my instructor had been 
almost any one else in the world than the 
ingenious author of the handy manual in my 
knapsack or the more bulky volume which 
travels in my portmanteau. Has the ideal 
guide-book yet been—-will it ever be— 
written ¢ Will the glaring sins of omission 
and commission which deface the average 
guide-book ever disappear? Will its mani- 
fold defects ever be corrected; its irritating 
redundancies ever be retrenched? Hew 
easy it isto make a list of more or less 
serious faults of one or other of which the 
authors of these maddening manuals are wont 
to be guilty ! And how difficult it is to find 
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a guide-book which is guiltless of them! 
What varieties of evil, as the old Greek 
pentameter has it, are there to be set against 
the “simple singleness of good”! There is 
the inaccurate guide-book, the ill arranged 
guide-book, the mapless guide-book, the un- 
indexed guide-book, the vague, the too 
minute, the too allusive, the two timidly non- 
political, the obtrusively controversial, the 
gushing, and last and worst of all, the 
facetious guide-book. Do not we all know 
the man whose references never “ come off ” 
who is under a constitutional incapacity to 
refrain from writing or printing “p. 96” 
when he means “ p. 69” /—the man whose 
letterpress, with its routes and _branch- 
routes, beginning from half a dozen different 
points at once, forms a “mighty maze,” and 
is quite (as Pope originally wrote) “ without a 
plan ” ; the man who cheerily tells you that a 
“twenty minutes’ walk in a south-westerly 
direction through a pinewood,” to be entered 
by a path “somewhat difficult to find, but 
which will be pointed out to you by any 
native whom you may come across,” (in a re- 
gion miles away from any human habitation) 
“leads to,” &c.? Are we not all too familiar 
with the two opposite types of guides,—the 
one who never by any chance mentions the 
date of any historical event, and the other 
who cannot refer even to Queen Anne with- 
out adding the parenthetical statement, 
“(died a.p. 1714).” As to the allusive, the 
gushing and the facetious varieties, it would 
be too painful to give illustrations of them— 
of the last especially—even if I felt equal to 
the task. Sometimes, though happily not 
often, characteristics of all these three last 
varieties are found combined in the author 
of a single guide. At the top of the page 
he will show you by a dozen elegant ex- 
tracts and graceful allusions what terms of 
familiarity he is on with the best literature 
of all ages, and then after a paragraph or so 
of masterly “ word painting’ descriptive of 
the lake or mountain he is taking you out to 
see, he will walk home with you to your inn, 
joking on the’ way with all the playful 
humour of the maddest wag who has left his 
mark on the visitors’ book. Of all guides 


this is the most depressing ; let my readers 
pray that they fall not into his hands. 
H. D. Trait. 
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A CHRISTMAS VISITOR. 


From a Drawing by Hvucu THomson. 





